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PREFACE. 


EXTERNAL  regulation  and  control  have  from  an  early 
period  influenced  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

University  degrees,  before  the  Reformation,  ob- 
tained a  European  authority  through  the  papal  sanc- 
tion of  the  corporations  which  conferred  such  certi- 
ficates of  academical  progress. 

Papal  bulls,  Royal  charters,  and  occasionally  Acts 
of  Parliament,  created  and  modified  privileges  in  our 
ancient  collegiate  institutions  ;  and  when  the  followers 
of  Wycliffe  became  numerous  in  the  seats  of  learning, 
ecclesiastical  policy  induced  the  foundation  of  richly- 
endowed  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  to  attract  the 
youthflil  students  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and 
to  provide  for  them  a  long  continued  academical  re- 
sidence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
visitations,  under  archi episcopal  authority,  took  place 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  suppression 
of  Lollardisni  in  their  colleges  and  halls.  A  happier 
day  dawned  shortly  afterwards  with  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  but  the  principles  of  religious  tole- 
ration were  but  little  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  That  great  statesman,  after  obtain- 
ing a  papal  bull  for  the  suppression  of  twenty-two 
monasteries,  founded  Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  on 
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their  endowments,,  with  an  excellent  staff  of  professors, 
and  then  persecuted  some  of  these  eminent  teachers 
for  their  attachment  to  Lutheranism. 

The  papal  supremacy  was  renounced  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  1534,  and  in  the  following  year, 
visitations  of  both  Universities,  and  of  all  their  Col- 
leges and  Halls,  took  place  by  royal  authority ;  papal 
bulls  and  other  academical  muniments  were  surren- 
dered to  the  King,  and  the  bulls  were  not  returned. 

Lord  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  entrusted  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  with  the  power  of  declaring  any  injunctions 
which  might  appear  to  him  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  Universities  and  Colleges  both  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  and  all  statutes,  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities or  of  the  Colleges,  were  pronounced  to  be  void 
which  opposed  his  injunctions. 

College  estates  were  surveyed  and  valued  by  Royal 
Commissioners;  some  of  the  old  scholastic  books, 
which  had  been  carefully  studied  in  an  earlier  age, 
were  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds  ; 
liberty  to  read  the  Bible  in  private  studies  was  freely 
given,  and  additional  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin 
were  enjoined  to  be  established. 

Parliament  assisted  King  Henry  VIII.  in  his  col- 
legiate changes,  by  passing  an  Act*  in  1545  for  the 
dissolution  of  colleges  at  the  King's  pleasure.  His 
Majesty  thus  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing 
Commissioners,  who  might,  during  his  lifetime,  enter 
on  the  property  of  any  of  the  colleges,  whereby  the 
college  property  so  entered  became  vested  in  the 

*  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.,  printed  at  length  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
records. 
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possession  of  the  King  and  of  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors for  ever,  just  as  if  the  college  had  been  particu- 
larly named  in  the  Act,  and  had  been  expressly 
adjudged  to  the  Crown. 

Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  had  previously  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  despot,  and  had  been  re- 
founded  as  a  cathedral  under  the  title  of  King  Henry 
the  VIII.'s  College.  On  being  a  second  time  dis- 
solved, two  minor  institutions,  Canterbury  College 
and  Peckwater  Inn,  were  added  to  its  endowments, 
and  the  united  institution  was  formed  into  a  cathedral 
and  college,  under  the  well-known  title  of  Christ 
Church. 

At  Cambridge,  the  Act  of  1545  led  to  the  disso- 
lution of  three  of  the  older  halls,  King's  Hall, 
Michael  House,  and  Phiswick  Hostel:  these  three 
institutions  were  united  into  one,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  King  named  Trinity  College.  It  still 
remains  in  vigour,  a  magnificent  and  valuable  monu- 
ment of  the  arbitrary  power  and  love  of  learning 
which  characterised  the  sixteenth  century. 

Royal  Commissioners  under  King  Edward  VI., 
Legatine  Commissioners  under  Cardinal  Pole  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  Royal  Commissioners, 
again,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  visited  both  Univer- 
sities and  their  colleges  and  halls,  issued  successive 
ordinances  and  injunctions,  changed,  in  each  reign, 
the  system  of  religious  worship  in  the  college  chapels, 
superseded  local  statutes,  and  removed  and  reinstated 
college  officers. 

After  the  visitations  of  the  Commissioners  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Chancellors  of  the  respective 
Universities,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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continued  an  active  interest  in  the  regulation  of  our 
ancient  seats  of  learning.  Orders  were  sent  to  Ox- 
ford in  1581  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  Chancellor, 
directing  all  students  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  royal  supremacy  on 
matriculation.*  His  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  obtaining  their  educa- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  University. 

Surplices  and  other  vestments  of  Roman  Catholic 
times  occasioned  an  eager  controversy  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  this  period,  but  the  increase  of  the 
Puritan  party  within  the  Universities  was  in  some 
measure  checked  in  1616  by  the  orders  of  King 
James  I.,f  that  all  who  took  any  university  degree 
should  subscribe  to  the  three  articles  of  the  36th 
•anon,  the  second  of  which  pledges  the  graduate  to 
use  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  King  James  also  encouraged  the  Roman- 
ising party  in  the  Church,  by  directing  at  the  same 
time  that  young  students  in  divinity  should  be  ex- 
cited to  bestow  their  time  on  the  Fathers  and  on 
councils. 

Bishop  Andrews  is  usually  regarded  as  the  modern 
leader  of  the  Romanisers  within  the  Church  of 
England :  he  never  married,  and  his  tomb  at  Win- 
chester records  his  celibacy  as  a  qualification  for  a 
heavenly  crown  of  virginity. J 

The  practice  of  auricular  confession,  which,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  justly  remarks,  an  aspiring  clergy  must  so 
deeply  regret,  was  frequently  inculcated,  at  that  time, 
as  a  duty ;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  the  follower  of 

*  P.  446  in  this  work.  f  P.  450.  in  this  work. 

J  "  Ccelebs  migravit  in  aureolam  coelestem." 
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Andrews,  gave  just  offence,  by  a  public  declaration 
that  in  the  disposal  of  benefices  he  should,  in  equal 
degrees  of  merit,  prefer  single  before  married  priests.* 

His  persecution  of  the  Puritans  alienated  popular 
sympathy  from  his  cause ;  his  observance  of  ritual 
forms  and  ceremonies  was  carried  to  excess;  and 
he  may  probably  have  found  his  most  sincere  ad- 
mirers in  the  monastic  colleges  of  Oxford,  which 
became  an  object  of  constant  attention  to  their  Chan- 
cellor Archbishop.  The  Laudian  code  of  University 
statutes  still  forms  the  foundation  of  modern  Oxford 
legislation,  and  although  the  system  has  been  in 
many  respects  changed,  there  is  still  too  much  of 
ecclesiastical  exclusiveness  preserved  for  the  compa- 
ratively free  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sacerdotal  tyranny  was  little  suited  to  the  English 
Puritans  in  the  age  of  Prynne  and  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  tests  of  the  Royal  supremacy, 
the  Anglican  Liturgy  and  Articles,  was  followed  by 
equally  objectionable  subscriptions  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  other  pledges  of  the  civil 
wars. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  given  up,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Long  Parliament,  for  the  Direc- 
tory of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  reformed  the  Universities  and  their 
Colleges ;  a  Parliamentary  committee  aided  their 
operations ;  and  a  fresh  commission  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Parliament. 

Exasperated  by  their  exclusion  from  office,  the 
Episcopalian  party  restored  the  Laudian  system  in 
Oxford  on  their  re-establishment  in  1660.  The  Act 

*  Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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of  Uniformity  of  1662  directed  declarations  of  "  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent"  to  the  Liturgy  from  all 
heads  of  houses,  and  of  "conformity"  to  the  Liturgy 
from  all  fellows  and  tutors  of  Colleges  in  both  Uni- 
versities. 

.No  students  who  were  not  members' of  some  col- 
lege or  hall  had  been  allowed  to  matriculate  in  the 
Universities,  probably  from  the  time  of  King  Henry 
VIII. ;  the  nonconformists,  or  dissenters,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  colleges  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  the  Eomanising  party  consequently 
found  few  opponents  at  either  University  to  resist 
their  onward  movement. 

An  open  attempt  to  force  Roman  Catholics,  by 
royal  power,  into  situations  of  importance  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  was  stoutly  and  successfully  resisted 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  II. ;  but  the  more  in- 
sidious policy  of  inculcating  a  non-natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  has  been  favour- 
ably received  at  Oxford  within  our  own  generation, 
and  in  1841  a  bold  effort  was  made,  in  the  90th  Tract 
for  the  Times,  to  show  that  it  may  be  possible  to  re- 
concile subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  with 
a  belief  in  many  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  practical  results  of  the  Tractarian  contro- 
versy are  manifested  in  a  large  increase  to  the  Ro- 
manising party  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country,  the  secession  of  about  two 
hundred  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  a  determined  feeling  among  the 
general  body  of  th*  laity  in  favour  of  the  reformation 
of  both  our  ancient  Universities  and  their  Colleges. 
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A  great  experiment  has  been  tried,  for  several 
centuries,  of  converting  national  seats  of  learning 
into  ecclesiastical  institutions,  exclusively  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dominant  party,  and  it  has  failed  in 
securing  either  public  confidence  or  national  appro- 
bation. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  advancement  of  learning,  enu- 
merates among  the  defects  of  Universities,  that  so 
many  great  foundations  of  Colleges  are  all  dedicated 
to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences 
at  large.  Hence,  he  remarks,  "  princes  find  a  soli- 
tude in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them  in  causes 
of  state,  because  there  is  no  education  collegiate 
which  is  free ;  where  such  as  were  so  disposed  might 
give  themselves  to  histories,  modern  languages,  books 
of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  the  like 
enablements  unto  service  of  state."* 

Changes  of  academical  life  have  more  recently  put 
an  end  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  College  founda- 
tions in  this  particular,  for  the  original  intention  of 
the  College  founders  was,  in  most  cases,  to  provide  a 
lodging-house  and  a  maintenance  during  a  consecu- 
tive series  of  at  least  twelve  years  of  collegiate  resi- 
dence, the  first  seven  being  devoted  to  the  secular 
studies  in  the  faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  next  five  to 
professional  attendance  on  theological  lectures  and 
disputations. 

Students,  however,  now  usually  leave  the  Uni- 
versity on  taking  their  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  of  resi- 
dence. When  foundation  members  of  Colleges 
remain  for  a  longer  period,  they  generally  become 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  edited  by  Basil  Montagu,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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tutors  in  the  faculty  of  Arts,  and  no  instances  are 
known  of  continued  University  studies,  in  modern 
times,  between  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

It  is  mainly  by  an  illegal  introduction  of  theological 
subjects  into  the  first  degree  examination,  that  the 
University  at  the  present  day  undertakes  a  divinity 
examination,  for  the  voluntary  theological  examination 
subsequent  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  not 
been  very  successful. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  academical  system  is 
the  practical  remedy  for  the  defects  complained  of, 
whether  in  the  foundations  or  in  modern  practice.  "  It 
is  hard,"  observes  Professor  Yaughan,  in  his  evidence 
presented  to  the  Oxford  Commission,  "  to  read  over 
the  list  of  subjects  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  now,  without  being  struck  by  the  very  large 
preponderance  of  the  theological  element.  A  man 
who  can  take  a  degree  is  already,  in  point  of  attain- 
ments, three-fourths  of  a  Clerk  in  Orders,  but  is  not 
one-fourth  of  any  other  profession."  * 

Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a  new 
classical  literature,  consisting  of  the  modern  and 
living  languages  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
England,  has  risen  into  popular  favour  and  acceptance 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Laudian  statutes  of 
1636,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

French  has  become  at  the  present  day  the  language 
of  general  polite  conversation  throughout  Europe,  and 

*  Evidence  of  H.  H.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  and  Professor  of  Modern  History,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Oxford  University  Commission  Report,  p.  86.  For  the  theological 
subjects  required  by  the  academical  statute  of  1850  for  common  degrees 
at  Oxford,  see  p.  273  in  this  work. 
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no  man,  as  Mr.  Grove  justly  remarks,*  can  be  said  to 
possess  the  education  of  a  gentleman  without  the 
knowledge  of  French. 

"  A  deep  conviction,"  observes  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
"  has  for  some  years  taken  possession  of  the  think- 
ing portion  of  the  English  public,  that  far  too  much 
time  is  now  sacrificed  in  our  principal  schools  and 
Universities  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and 
above  all,  to  the  effort  (so  often  a  vain  one)  to  ac- 
quire a  facility  in  writing  elegant  prose  and  verse  in 
these  languages." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  recommends  an  enlargement  of 
the  range  of  subjects  comprehended  in  an  examina- 
tion previous  to  matriculation,  by  which  the  Com- 
missioners would  not  only  "improve  the  Oxford 
system,  but  still  more  that  fo]  lowed  in  all  public 
schools — a  matter  of  incomparably  more  national  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  middle,  and  no  small  part 
also  of  the  upper  classes.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
reform  would  act  immediately,  not  only  on  the 
schools,  but  on  such  of  the  University  students  as  are 
qualifying  to  become  schoolmasters,  and  these  would 
at  once  begin  to  shape  their  studies  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age."  f 

Failures  in  the  degree  examinations  at  Oxford, 
observes  the  Rev.  R.  Walker,  M.A.,  one  of  the  public 
examiners,  are  perhaps  most  common  in  Divinity. 
"Those  who  are  rejected  on  other  grounds  are 
almost  always  deficient  in  several  points.  Latin 
writing  is  a  great  stumbling-block,  but  candidates  are 

*  Evidence  of  W.  R.  Grove,  Esq.,   M.A.,   F.R.S.,    of  Brasenose 
College,  presented  to  the  Oxford  Commission,  p.  29. 
f  Evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.A.,  pp.  121,  122. 
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seldom  rejected  for  defect  in  this  point  only.  If  de- 
cent Latin  writing  should  be  insisted  upon,  the  number 
of  failures  would  be  more  than  quadrupled."* 

The  Dean  of  Ely  informs  us,  that  if  the  power  of 
classical  composition  "  has  once  been  imperfectly  ac- 
quired, the  suspension  of  the  practice  of  it  during 
the  one  or  two  years  which  are  interposed  between 
school  and  the  University  will  be  found  generally 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  its  existence."! 

A  different  result  would  probably  ensue  if  classical 
composition  were  extended  at  the  University  to  exer- 
cises in  modern  languages.  Facilities  would  be  con- 
tinually afforded  for  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  a  power  of  composition  in  French  or  German,  and 
the  appropriation  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  to 
the  reward  of  proficiency  in  modern  languages  would 
aid  in  the  enlargement  of  the  public  school  system  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Rugby,  and 
Shrewsbury,  where  preparation  for  the  examinations 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  deemed  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  the  general  instruction  of  all  the  boys, 
whether  they  are  intended  for  the  University  or  for 
commercial  life. 

Great  alterations  are  required  with  reference  to 
that  large  proportion  of  the  undergraduates  at  Oxford, 
who  look  forward  to  taking  holy  orders  after  they 
leave  the  University;  and  an  important  suggestion 
for  these  young  men  is  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  M.A.,  that  they  might  complete  their 

*  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  R.  Walker,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Experimental 
Philosophy,  p.  291. 

t  Observations  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  on 
Cambridge  Statutes,  p.  161. 
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classical  studies  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  or  soon 
after  that  time,  and  might  then  enter  more  at  large 
on  a  course  of  theological  study.* 

The  classical  studies  of  the  candidates  for  the 
ordinary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Mr.  Wilson 
observes,  are  confined  chiefly  to  Latin  writing,  two 
Greek  and  two  Latin  books,  and  certain  logical 
technicalities.  These  subjects  in  great  part  occupy 
the  attention  of  boys,  from  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and  must  have  produced  on  the  mind  what- 
ever effect  they  can  produce  long  before  they  are  now 
laid  aside.  Persons  who  have  an  aptitude  for  them 
will  pursue  them  in  their  proper  school.  "  Many, 
who  show  no  aptitude  for  the  study  of  language,  may 
be  very  capable  in  other  subjects,  which  are,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  as  valuable." 

A  remarkable  absence  of  success  attends  the 
practical  working  of  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Twiss,  who  has  been  six  times  a  public 
examiner,  states,  that  of  160  candidates  for  the 
ordinary  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  90  on  an  average  would  obtain  ordinary 
certificates,  about  10  would  be  placed  by  the  Exam- 
iners in  the  fourth  class  of  honours,  and  about  60 
would  disappear  altogether.  Of  these  last  about  30 
withdraw  voluntarily  from  the  examination,  and 
about  30  are  rejected.f 

A  protracted  period  of  residence  either  at  Oxford 


*  Evidence,  p.  299. 

f  Evidence  of  Travers  Twiss,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  p.  294.  See 
also  p.  462,  in  this  work,  where  the  proportion  of  nearly  one-third  of 
the  candidates  is  given  who  do  not  pass  the  degree  examination. 
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or  Cambridge  seems  by  no  means  desirable  for  the 
general  body  of  the  students.  Mr.  Hayward  Cox 
states,  on  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  at 
Oxford,  "that  a  great  portion  of  the  extravagance, 
indolence,  and  ignorance  which  prevail  among  students, 
is  traceable  to  the  insufficient  occupation  absolutely 
imposed  on  candidates  for  degrees,  during  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  necessary  residence."  * 

Students  who  are  titled,  or  members  of  noble 
families,  possess  the  privilege  of  proceeding  to  their 
degrees,  at  the  end  of  about  two  years  and  a  half  of 
residence  in  Oxford  :  this  privilege,  Mr.  Cox  advises 
to  be  extended  to  all  candidates  for  an  ordinary 
degree;  and  with  an  improved  administration  of  the 
Colleges,  it  may  also  be  found  practicable  to  send 
successful  aspirants  to  the  highest  academical  honours 
into  the  University  schools  at  the  same  period. 

Young  noblemen  and  other  youthful  students  of 
rank  or  wealth,  who  may  now  be  liable  to  flattery 
and  imposition,  in  consequence  of  their  rich  aca- 
demical robes,  and  who  may  on  the  same  ground  be 
separated  from  the  society  of  many  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  dining-halls  of  the  colleges,  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  under  the  general  designation 
of  commoners,  for  whom  a  more  elegant  academical 
robe  may  possibly  be  devised,  than  that  which  is 
sometimes  unwillingly  worn  at  the  present  day. 

Many  valuable  observations  and  suggestions  are 
contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
who  were  appointed,  in  1850,  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  inquire  into  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

*  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hayward  Cox,  B.D.,  p.  95. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Oxford  Commission 
are  especially  important  with  reference  to  the  reform 
of  the  Colleges,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
present  publication  of  their  leading  remarks,  in  a 
more  compendious  form,  may  perhaps  be  not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public. 

A  mischievous  practice  of  forcing  the  students  to 
participate  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at 
Oxford,  though  less  frequent  than  formerly,  seems, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  not  to 
have  been  altogether  disused.*  The  statutes  for  the 
Halls  at  Oxford,  re-enacted  by  the  University  in 
1835,  impose  on  the  members  of  these  societies  the 
necessity  of  communicating  three  times  a  year. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  that 
authority  might  be  obtained  for  such  a  deviation 
from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  would  permit  a  short 
form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  the  college  chapels,  in 
place  of  the  whole  morning  and  evening  service, 
which  alteration  would  evidently  be  more  suitable  to 
the  age  and  character  of  the  students. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  called  attention,  in  1834,  to  the 
practice  of  making  attendance  on  divine  service  a 
penalty  for  College  offences,  f  and  this  custom  has 
consequently  been  to  a  great  extent  discontinued,  but 
it  is  still  not  entirely  abolished. 

The  Commissioners  suggest,  that  Theology  should 
become  a  distinct  academical  faculty  :  J  that  such  an 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  religion,  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  from  any  person  who  has 
received  an  academical  education,  should  be  trans- 

*  P.  190  in  this  work.  t  Ibid.  J  P.  288. 
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f erred  from  the  final  or  degree  examination  to  the 
intermediate  examination,*  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
undergraduate  career. 

A  large  number  of  students,  according  to  Dr. 
Travers  Twiss,  may  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  one  or  two  years  of  study  at  the  Universities,  who 
cannot  give  up  time  for  three  or  four  years  of  study. 
The  learned  Doctor  thinks,  that  "  it  might  be  desir- 
able for  many  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  two 
years  of  academic  life  before  they  embark  on  the 
practical  details  of  their  future  department  of  business. 
Three  or  four  years,  the  full  curriculum  of  study,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  prove  too  long  a  residence,  as 
their  tastes  would  run  the  risk  of  being  alienated  from 
their  future  pursuits."  f 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes,  that  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  might  be  tempted  to  come  to  Oxford  in 
larger  numbers,  "  if  their  time  at  the  University  were 
spent  more  profitably  in  learning,  not  simply  classics 
and  mathematics,  but  the  history,  laws,  and  consti- 
tution of  England,  and  a  variety  of  information 
respecting  modern  literature,  or  physical  science, 
which  might  accord  with  their  individual  tastes.  By 
application  to  such  studies,  they  would  be  far  better 
prepared  than  at  present  to  fill  the  stations  into  which 
many  of  them  are  destined  immediately  to  enter,  as 
legislators,  magistrates,  or  country  gentlemen."  J 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  real  reformation 
from  within  the  University,  until  the  legislature  shall 
have  removed  the  restrictions  which  limit  the  election 
to  college  fellowships,  and  shall  have  opened  a  way 

*  P.  286  in  this  work.  f  Evidence,  p.  295. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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for  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation  to  compete  for  those 
honourable  privileges,  and  to  hold  them  unfettered  by 
ecclesiastical  trammels. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  all  limitations 
on  Fellowships,  with  respect  to  birth  and  collegiate 
residence,  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges should  be  relieved,  by  a  legislative  enactment, 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  holy  orders.  If  it  be  de- 
sirable, they  remark,  "  that  moderation,  and  a  spirit  in 
harmony  with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  should  pre- 
vail among  the  Ministers  of  the  English  Church,  it  is 
important  that  the  zeal  of  their  instructors  in  its  chief  se- 
minary should  be  tempered  by  the  calmer  judgment  of 
lay  colleagues,  who  would  themselves  imbibe  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  clerical  circle  in  which  they 
lived.  It  is  probable,  that  even  if  the  rule  were  abro- 
gated in  all  the  Colleges,  the  great  bulk  of  the  resident 
teachers  in  Oxford  would  after  all  remain  clerical."* 

Various  counties  and  dioceses  of  the  South  of 
England  and  Wales  limit  the  nomination  of  about 
116  fellowships ;  those  of  the  North  of  England  and 
of  North  Wales  influence  the  elections  of  about  8 1 
fellowships.  Three  fellowships  are  limited  to  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  kindred  of 
founders  claim  more  than  100  fellowships,  and  the 
important  qualifications  of  intellectual  superiority  are 
thus  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  remote  relationship  with  the  founder,  or 
birth  in  the  same  county  or  diocese  in  which  some 
munificent  patron  resided  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Oaths  to  observe  College  statutes  are  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  prohibited  by  the  legis- 

*  P.  65  in  this  work. 
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lature  as  unlawful.  These  oaths  are  in  Latin,  and 
hence  little  attention  is  probably  paid  to  them  when 
they  are  administered,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  often  practically  obsolete,  and  their  removal  from 
the  College  statute  books  would  be  attended  with 
manifest  advantage  to  the  nation. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  a  rule  to  be 
adopted  for  the  suspension  of  fellowships,  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  followed  in  diminishing  the 
numbers  in  capitular  bodies.  Every  alternate  fellow- 
ship, that  should  become  vacant,  is  proposed  to  be 
filled  up,  as  at  present ;  while  the  others  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Commissioners  suggest,  until  the 
whole  of  their  scheme  shall  have  been  carried  out.* 

Liberality  towards  the  students  coming  from  the 
public  schools,  and  a  desire  to  assist  the  higher 
branches  of  education  at  Oxford,  characterize  many 
of  the  plans  of  the  Commission. 

Of  the  exhibitions  in  the  several  Colleges,  the  Com- 
missioners state,  that  they  do  not  know  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  offer  any  specific  opinion  respecting  them.f 

A  considerable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Colleges 
is  recommended  to  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of 
open  scholarships,  so  that  beneficial  effects  may  be  felt 
in  the  great  schools,  which  now  discharge  a  large  share 
of  the  duties  formerly  devolving  upon  the  University.  J 

It  is  calculated  by  the  Commissioners,  that  ac- 
cording to  their  proposed  alterations,  nearly  500 
scholarships,  of  the  value  of  50 £  a  year,  or  more, 
besides  rooms,  may  be  provided  in  Oxford,  of  which 
at  least  100  would  become  vacant  annually. § 

For  the  class  of   graduates,   not    fewer  than  35 

*  P.  114  in  this  work.  t  P.  105.  J  P.  94.  §  P.  96. 
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fellowships,  of  a  value  varying  from  150Z.  to  300/. 
per  annum,  would  become  vacant  every  year,*  and 
be  tenable,  on  an  average,  for  ten  years  in  each  case. 

We  have  given  the  foremost  place  in  the  body  of 
the  present  work  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners; their  observations  on  the  Colleges  next  fol- 
low, with  their  suggestions  for  an  improved  distribution 
of  the  College  revenues,  and  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
certain  number  of  fellowships  in  each  College  f  to  the 
encouragement  of  modern  branches  of  learning. 

Statistics  of  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  Colleges 
at  Oxford  were  presented  by  their  local  authorities 
to  the  Commission,  and  are  inserted,  p.  122,  in  this 
volume.  A  great  similarity  of  arrangement  is  ob- 
servable in  the  different  Colleges,  so  that  the  details 
of  income  and  expenditure  in  six  of  these  institutions 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  example  of  the  usual 
sources  of  revenue,  and  of  the  system  of  salaries  and 
payments  in  all  the  Colleges. 

The  general  approximate  state  of  the  revenues  of 
the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  as  given  by 
the  Commission,  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up  : — 

Ordinary  annual  income  of  the  University,^         .         £7,500 

Annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  University, 

for  the  payment  of  public  professors  .  .  1,000 

Average  annual  revenue  to  the  University,  from 
the  printing  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books,  if 
placed  to  the  University  account  §  .  .  8,000 

Annual  average  receipts  from  the  endowments  of 
the  Colleges,  |i  exclusive  of  the  payments 
from  students 150,000 

Aggregate  annual  income  of  the  University  and 

Colleges £166,500 

*  P.  88  in  this  work.  f  P.  91. 

J  Oxford  Commission  Eeport,  p.  127.  §  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

II  P.  33  in  this  work. 
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A  comparative  table  of  the  number  of  residents  in 
the  different  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,  arranged 
in  groups,  and  compiled  from  a  census  of  the  acade- 
mical population  in  May,  1842,  with  an  approximate 
account  of  the  revenues  of  these  collegiate  institutions, 
is  prefixed  to  this  work,  opposite  to  the  title-page. 

We  have  there  quoted  the  statistics  respecting  the 
scholarships,  tuition  money,  rent  of  rooms,  and  College 
benefices,  from  the  table  of  Oxford  revenues,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  M.A.,  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  Huber's  English  Universities,  vol.  iii.  p.  576. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  fellowships  and 
headships  is  calculated  partly  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  partly  from  private  information. 
The  two  last  columns  in  the  table  contain  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  number  and 
value  of  the  fellowships  which  they  advise  to  be 
suspended.  A  more  detailed  account  of  these  special 
recommendations  for  the  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versity, from  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  is  given, 
p.  526,  in  this  work. 

The  aggregate  number  of  fellowships  proposed  to 
be  suspended  is  148,  and  their  approximate  value 
amounts  to  about  22,800Z.  per  annum. 

A  singular  eagerness  to  obtain  advowsons  prevails 
in  several  Colleges  at  Oxford,  which  is  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  Colleges  set  apart  a 
portion  of  their  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing preferment.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  revenues  of  the  Colleges  *  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  this  object. 

*  P.  85  in  this  work. 
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A  similar  recommendation  is  given  with  respect 
to  the  University,  that  its  funds  should  be  applied  to 
University  purposes  only,  due  regard  being  paid  to 
the  local  claims  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
various  academical  institutions.* 

In  the  year  1850,  the  University  of  Oxford  made 
grants,  amounting  to  2,500/.,  for  Colonial  Bishoprics 
and  for  the  University  of  Toronto  :  in  1851  it  made 
a  grant  of  WOOL  to  the  training  school  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  but  it  was  forced  to  defer  the  payment  of 
one-half  of  that  grant  to  the  following  year.f 

Among  the  most  liberal  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  it  is  suggested,  that  "  no  Professors 
should  be  subject  to  regulations  of  any  kind,  except 
such  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  discharge 
of  their  duties.  All  limitations  as  to  birth,  degree,  or 
tenure  of  office  should  be  repealed,  and  if,  in  any  case, 
this  be  found  impracticable,  new  professorships  should 
be  created  by  the  side  of  those  which  are  thus  encum- 
bered." t 

The  first  appointments  to  new  lectureships  in  phy- 
sical science  and  other  departments  ought  to  be  vested 
absolutely  in  the  Crown,  §  until  proper  boards  may  be 
fully  organised,  to  undertake  the  selection  of  suitable 
individuals. 

Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at  Matri- 
culation, in  Oxford,  is  well  described  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  "  merely  a  signature  of  the  name  in  a 
book,  to  which  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  are  prefixed." 
— In  fact,  if  the  copy  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were 
to  be  removed  from  the  Matriculation  book,  the  signa- 

*  P.  6  in  this  work.  f  Oxford  Commission  Report,  p.  127. 

J  P.  334  in  this  work.  §  P.  330. 
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tures  on  that  occasion  might  be  made  as  at  present, 
almost  without  any  one  being  aware  of  the  difference. 
—Yet  the  authorities  of  the  University  have  hitherto 
steadily  refused  even  to  modify  the  religious  test  at 
matriculation. 

When  the  Oxford  Matriculation  Test  was  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1772,  Mr.  Solicitor- 
General  Wedderburn  described  the  Universities  as 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  to  make  persons  fit  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, adding,  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
Universities  "  ought  to  be  under  parliamentary  cog- 
nizance if  they  did  not  take  care  to  reform  them- 
selves."* 

Brief  remarks  on  the  question  of  opening  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  Dissenters  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  Commissioners,  which  we  have  given  in  this  work,f 
adding  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence J  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  which  related  to  the  same  subject. 

An  historical  account  of  the  Oxford  University 
subscription  tests  is  also  included  in  the  present 
volume,  §  comprising  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, ||  and 
the  three  articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon.lf 

The  two  Corporations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  are,  in  many  particulars,  similar, 
and  the  following  observations  of  the  Cambridge 
Commissioners  on  their  own  University  may  there- 
fore be  read  with  interest,  as  equally  applicable  to 
the  University  of  Oxford : — 

"  The  University  is  a  great  national  institution ;  invested 
with  important  privileges  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown  or  the 

*  P.  496  in  this  work.  f  P.  235.          J  P.  238.  §  P.  421. 

||  P.  433.  1  P.  455. 
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authority  of  the  Legislature.  It  exercises  a  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
the  community,  and  consequently  on  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  character  of  the  nation.  But  its  capacity  of  exer- 
cising this  high  prerogative  fully  and  completely  must  depend 
on  its  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion 
and  moving  in  sympathy  and  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  our  times  that 
the  barriers,  which  long  excluded  so  many  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects from  the  equal  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  on  account  of 
differences  in  religious  opinion,  have  happily  been  removed 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  generous  and  wise  policy.  The  Uni- 
versity will  be  placed,  more  or  less,  in  a  false  position,  if  it 
estranges  itself  from  this  great  movement  of  liberal  progress. 
There  is  a  manifest  and  intelligible  challenge  to  it  to  throw 
open  the  advantages  of  its  system  of  education,  under  proper 
securities,  as  widely  as  the  State  has  thrown  open  the  avenues 
to  civil  rights  and  honours.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  en- 
dowments of  its  Colleges  are  connected  with  the  Church  by 
links  which  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  sever.  Its  school  of 
Theology  is  identified  with  the  Church,  and  incapable  of  a 
separate  existence.  But  as  a  great  school  of  liberal  educa- 
tion for  the  lay  professions,  for  the  pursuits  of  general  litera- 
ture and  science,  for  the  business  and  offices  of  active  and 
public  life,  it  should  seem  to  be  capable  of  a  freer  range  and 
a  more  extended  usefulness  without  any  compromise  of  duty 
or  apostacy  of  principle.  Were  it  to  enter  on  this  more  open 
course  in  a  spirit  9f  generous  magnanimity,  it  might  draw  to 
itself  a  yet  larger  measure  of  public  sympathy,  and  even  find 
increased  safety  in  thus  identifying  itself  with  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  age. 

"  What  securities  should  accompany  such  a  concession  to 
public  opinion  ;  what  guarantees  for  internal  peace  can  be 
provided  either  by  regulations  of  the  University  or  enactments 
of  the  Legislature ;  how  much  can  be  made  matter  of  com- 
pact, and  how  much  must  be  left  to  mutual  confidence  between 
the  University  and  any  new  classes  of  Students  whom  it  may 
eventually  be  induced  to  admit ;  these  are  questions  on  which 
we  do  not  presume  to  express  an  opinion.  We  humbly  leave 
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them  to  the  effect  of  time,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature, 
to  the  gracious  consideration  of  Your  Majesty. 

"  All  candidates  for  Degrees  are  obliged  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
before  their  admission  thereto.  The  acknowledgment  there- 
fore of  the  Royal  Supremacy  is  required,  independently  of 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon."* 

We  have  continued  the  narrative  of  parliamentary 
movements  in  the  direction  of  University  reform  to 
the  present  time  :  some  statistical  returns  are  given, 
p.  5 1 4,  of  the  number  of  students  entered  annually  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin;  and  from  the  two 
latter  Universities  the  number  of  testimonials  for  holy 
orders  has  been  added,  though  there  are  some  Col- 
leges in  Cambridge  at  which  no  record  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  students  who  obtain  these  testimonials. 

From  the  returns  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
it  appears  that  about  one-third  of  the  students  annu- 
ally entered  in  that  College  go  into  holy  orders.f 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  in  1852, 
during  the  premiership  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Her 
Majesty  thus  graciously  informed  the  assembled  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  distribution  by  Royal  command 
of  copies  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Reports  to 
both  those  Universities : — 

"  I  have  directed  that  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  system  of  Education  pursued  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  should  be  communicated  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  those  Universities,  for  their  consideration  ;  and  I 
rely  upon  your  readiness  to  remove  any  legal  difficulties 
which  may  impede  the  desire  of  the  Universities  at  large,  or 
of  the  several  Colleges,  to  introduce  such  amendments  into 
their  existing  system  as  they  may  deem  to  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  present  time." 

*  Cambridge  University  Commission  Report,  p.  44. 
t  Pp.  517  and  518  in  this  work. 
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Meetings  have  been  held  in  consequence  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  discussion  of  various 
plans  of  academical  improvement,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  contested  election  at  Oxford,  with  its  antiquated 
forms,  Latin  diction,  and  useless  delays,  has  attracted 
public  attention  to  the  representative  system  of  the 
monastic  cloisters  near  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 

The  candidates  are  not  allowed  to  address  the 
Masters  of  Arts  and  other  electors,  either  by  printed 
letter,  or  by  speeches ;  their  proposers,  on  the  day  of 
nomination,  follow  the  usual  rule  of  the  academical 
convocation,  and  speak  in  Latin,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  familiar,  as  a  spoken  language,  to  very 
few  persons  in  England. 

Butlers  of  the  different  Colleges  and  Halls  prepare 
the  lists  of  electors,  which  are  signed  by  the  Head  of 
each  College  or  Hall,*  but  the  addresses  of  the  non- 
resident electors  are  only  obtained  by  favour  on  appli- 
cation at  the  different  collegiate  institutions. 

Subscription  tests  prevent  any  one  from  exercising 
the  privilege  of  voting,  unless  he  has  signed  the  three 
articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon,  including  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  all  spiritual  and 
temporal  things;  the  declaration  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  contains  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God ;  the  promise  to  use  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  that  book,  and  no  other,  in  public  prayer 
and  the  administration  of  sacraments;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

By  such  subscription  tests,  the  University  of  Oxford 
dwindles  into  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  adapted  to 

*  P.  360  in  this  work. 
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the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
but  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  present  views 
of  the  people  of  this  country  on  religious  toleration, 
for  "  no  sound  principle  can  be  found,  upon  which  the 
subscription  to  any  religious  test  can  be  required  in 
connexion  with  giving  or  receiving  literary  or  scien- 
tific instruction  ;"* — and  civil  privileges  in  other 
respects  are  already  accorded  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
to  nearly  all  religious  denominations. 

The  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
from  the  ancient  seats  of  English  learning  is  felt  to 
be  invidious  and  injurious ;  it  is  considered  by  a  body 
of  Leedsf  petitioners  to  be  "  an  act  of  persecution  for 
conscience  sake,  a  wrong  inflicted,  a  penalty  unmerited, 
and  a  violation  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  British  subject." 

"  The  constitution  regards  us  all  as  one  people ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  subjects  and  citizens,  on  the  ground  of  creed  and, 
conscience,  from  the  national  seats  of  learning  is  as  unconsti- 
tutional, as  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  liberty  and 
equity." 

The  Leeds  petitioners  pray,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  institute  such  inquiries  and  would  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  the  means  of  securing  to 
conscientious  dissenters  from  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment of  the  country,  access  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  advantages  held  forth  to  studious  youth  in  those 
seats  of  learning. 

A  spirited  idea  of  a  similar  kind  is  thus  enunciated 
by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  M.A.,  in  his  evidence 
presented  to  the  Oxford  University  Commission:— 

*  Manchester  Petition  in  1844  ;  see  p.  524  in  this  work, 
t  Petition  from  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  W.  Aldam,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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"  Untie  our  hands,  and  open  our  gates;  and  let  us  at  least 
try  if  we  can  attract  here,  and  can  usefully  deal  with,  that 
larger  circle  of  youth,  whom  we  are  told  we  ought  to  have 
here."* 

Mr.  Duncan,  the  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  in- 
forms the  Commissioners  f  that  the  general  complaints 
which  he  hears  against  our  Universities,  after  the 
great  complaint,  which  touches  on  that  most  sensitive 
part  of  parents,  their  pockets,  are  "the  great  defi- 
ciencies in  our  students,  of  good  reading,  correct 
writing  of  their  own  language,  and  capability  of  deli- 
vering their  sentiments  in  public,  so  well  as  many  of 
our  common  artisans  and  tradesmen,  as  manifested  in 
the  pulpit,  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  and  in  common 
assemblies  on  public  occasions.  Our  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  great  passports  of  gentility,  not  being  pro- 
ducible, cannot  be  tested,  and  the  good  fruits  of  them 
not  being  apparent,  are  thought  not  to  exist.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  some  knowledge,  bear- 
ing on  the  purposes  of  life,  should  be  communicated, 
which  may  be  gradually  developed  elsewhere,  and 
made  subservient  to  professional  occupations." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Commissioners  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  their 
Report,  and  their  general  tenor  is  less  decidedly  re- 
forming with  respect  to  the  Colleges  than  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oxford  Commissioners. 

Both  Reports  are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  public :  indeed,  it  will  probably  be  advantageous 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Com- 

*  P.  211  in  this  work. 
f  Evidence  of  P.  B.  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  p.  10. 
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missioners,  with  the  evidence  collected  by  them,  should 
be  submitted  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  books,  and 
papers,  and  in  which  various  national  interests  may 
be  represented.  The  Commissioners  of  both  Uni- 
versities would  thus  by  their  Reports  have  assisted 
in  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  practical 
improvement  of  those  seats  of  learning,  and  the 
realization  of  the  important  project  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  Oxford  Commission,*  "  that  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile,  which  has  arisen  by 
the  side  of  the  landed,  aristocracy,  and  which  is 
exercising  a  great  influence  on  the  public  counsels, 
should  seek  to  have  its  sons  brought  up  where  so 
many  eminent  statesmen  of  past  and  present  times 
have  been  trained."* 

*  P.  177  in  this  work. 
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KESIDENT  UNDERGRADUATES. 

EESIDENT  GRADUATES. 

_| 

Not  on  the 
Foundation. 

On  the 
Foundation. 

TOTAL. 

Not  on  the 
Foundation. 

On  the 
Foundation. 

TOTAL.    | 

1.  CHRISTCHUBCH  GROUP  :  — 

Christchurch     ------ 

126 

28 

154 

9 

50 

59  {! 

Pembroke  College     - 

24 

14 

38 

3 

11 

14 

Corpus  Christ!  College     - 

4 

13 

17 

- 

16 

16 

Oriel  College             -      -      - 

52 

7 

59 

6 

13 

19 

St.  Mary  Hall   -      -      -      - 

21 

1 

22 

4 

I 

5 

University  College    - 

40 

9 

49 

4 

9 

13 

Merton  College  - 

23 

12 

35 

1 

10 

11 

St.  Alban's  Hall       -      -      - 

6 

- 

6 

1 

2 

3 

296 

84 

380 

28 

112 

140 

2.  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE  GROUP  :  — 

Magdalen  College      - 

4 

9 

13 

1 

27 

28 

St.  Edmund's  Hall  -      -      - 

24 

1 

25 

1 

2 

3 

Queen's  College        - 

54 

14 

68 

5 

13 

18 

All  Souls'  College     -      -      - 

_ 

4 

4 

1 

13 

14 

Magdalen  Hall          - 

82 

- 

82 

1 

9 

10 

New  College      --.-'- 

2 

20 

22 

1 

20 

21 

Wadham  College      - 

58 

10 

68 

3 

10 

13 

224 

58 

282 

13 

94 

107 

3.  EXETER  COLLEGE  GROUP  :  — 

Exeter  College  -      -      -      - 

104 

7 

111 

9 

13 

22 

Jesus  College     -      -      -      - 

26 

10 

36 

- 

10 

10 

Lincoln  College  -      -      -      - 

27 

14 

41 

6 

11 

17 

Brasenose  College      - 

79 

20 

99 

18 

13 

31 

236 

51 

287 

33 

47 

80 

4.  BALLIOL  COLLEGE  GROUP  :  — 

Balliol  College  -      - 

63 

10 

73 

3 

15 

18 

Trinity  College  -      -      -      - 

55 

10 

65 

- 

8 

8 

St.  John's  College     -      -      - 

47 

11 

58 

3 

13 

16 

Worcester  College     - 

61 

9 

70 

5 

11 

16 

New  Inn  Hall    -      -      -      - 

7 

— 

7 

5 

1 

6 

233 

40 

273 

16 

48 

64 

989 

233 

1222 

90 

301 

391 

1  Most  of  the  studentships  of  Christchurch  are  so  small  that  they  3  Includii 
resemble  scholarships,  and  the  senior  students  are  usually  non-resident.  4  Includii 

2  Some  of  the  fellows  who  are  now  laymen  are  among  the  junior  from  the  re< 
memhers  of  tlu  University. 


May,  18 42,.  am  approximately  the  general  state  of  those  Institutions,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners. 


NUMBER  OF  FELLOJS. 

TOTAL 
NUMBER 

HEADS  OF  HOUSES. 

Number 

Average 
Annual 

of 

Value  of 

lent. 

Non- 
resident. 

ClericL 

Lay. 

OF 

FELLOWS. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

College 
Officers. 

Fellowships 
&  Canouries. 

Scholar- 
ships. 

Fellow- 
ships. 

£. 

e 

£. 

i  7 
341 

Canon  1 
67 

J 

61 

8 
101 

}    * 

- 

*i 

1400 
60 

}        { 

11,200 
6,060 

5 

8 

1 

2 

13 

1 

- 

1 

100 

408 

1,300 

17 

3 

a 

3 

20 

1 

- 

11 

200 

960 

4,000 

11 

7 

u 

8 

18 

1 

- 

8 

220 

225 

3,960 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

9 

] 

7 

15 

1 

- 

6 

190 

270 

2,850 

7 

16 

19 

23 

- 

1 

12 

150 

860 

3,450 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

87 

Ill 

1 

100 

198 

7 

1 

64 

2320 

2723 

32,820 

16 

24 

3 

, 

8 

40 

1 

16 

300 

450 

12,000 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

17 

1 

6 

24 

1 

- 

•  i 

300 
&100 

\    735 

5,680 

12 

28 

1 

26 

40 

1 

- 

2 

130 

60 

5,200 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

41 

3 

34 

70 

1 

- 

23 

150 

10,500 

7 

8 

1 

5 

15 

1 

- 

10 

160 

465 

2,400 

71 

118 

11 

79 

189 

6 

1 

62 

1140 

1710 

35,780 

13 

10 

1 

7 

23 

1 

9 

100 

285 

2,300 

6 

13 

1 

4 

19 

1 

- 

11 

250 

270 

4,750 

8 

4 

3 

12 

1 

- 

7 

168 

315 

2,016 

10 

10 

1 

5 

20 

1 

- 

H{ 

420 

&    80 

}    750 

3,640 

37 

37 

5 

| 

19 

74 

4 

- 

41 

1018 

1620 

12,706 

11 

1 

5 

12 

1 

9 

220 

896 

2,640 

7 

5 

1 

) 

2 

12 

1 

- 

9 

200 

1120 

2,400 

21 

27 

r 

_ 

- 

21 

48 

1 

_ 

8 

200 

30 

9,600 

7 

14 

2 

t) 

1 

21 

1 

- 

6 

160 

600 

3,360 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

— 

- 

- 

46 

47 

6 

29 

93 

5 

- 

33 

780 

2646 

18,000 

Ml 

313 

327 

227  2 

554 

22 

2 

200 

5258 

8699 

99,306 

anonry  of  Gloucester.   ' 

anonry  of  Rochester,  aid  with  the  addition  of  £1141. 

of  Purleigh,  Essex. 


5  With  £480.  from  the  rectory  of  East  Lockinge, 

6  With  £92.  from  the  rectory  of  Colerne,  Wilts. 
"  With  £279.  from  the  vicarage  of  Kidlington,  0 


ns,  and  the  Reductions  in  the  Number  of  Fellowships  proposed  by  the 


REVENUES. 

Number  of 

TOTAL 

Number 

Revenues 

Fellowships 

Value 

lar- 

ps. 

Fellow- 
ships. 

Headships. 

Tuition 
Money. 

Rent  of 
Rooms. 

COLLEGE 
REVENUES. 

of 
College 
Benefices. 

of 

College 
Benefices. 

proposed 
to  be 
suspended. 

of 
suspended 
Fellowships. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

•    { 

11,200 
6,060 

}  3,000 

3,000 

1,910 

25,170 

94 

28,200 

20 

1,200 

08 

1,300 

1,450 

550 

430 

4,138 

13 

3,900 

3 

300 

50 

4,000 

1,000 

250 

190 

6,400 

22 

6,600 

6 

1,200 

25 

3,960 

2,3004 

800 

630 

7,915 

13 

3,900 

3 

660 

- 

500 

200 

150 

850 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

2,850 

700 

600 

430 

4,850 

10 

3,000 

_ 

_ 

50 

3,450 

1,050 

300 

230 

5,890 

16 

4,800 

7 

1,050 

- 

97 

200 

150 

447 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

32,820 

10,097 

5,900 

4,120 

55,660 

168 

50,400 

39 

4,110 

50 

12,000 

1,000 

200 

160 

13,810 

37 

11,100 

12 

3,600 

- 

800 

300 

220 

1,320 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

5,680 

1,000 

1,200 

920 

9,535 

30 

9,000 

8 

1,600 

50 

5,200 

933s 

_. 

_ 

6,193 

18 

5,400 

24 

3,120 

- 

800 

800 

780 

2,380 

1 

300 

_ 

_ 

10,500 

1,4006 

120 

90 

12,110 

37 

11,100 

40 

6,000 

55 

2,400 

1,100 

780 

600 

5,345 

11 

3,300 

- 

- 

10 

35,780 

7,033 

3,400 

2,770 

50,693 

134 

40,200 

84 

14,320 

85 

2,300 

600  7 

1,300 

980 

5,465 

12 

3,600 

10 

1,000 

70 

4,750 

1,750 

750 

570 

8,090 

24 

7,200 

5 

1,250 

15 

2,016 

1,200 

400 

300 

4,231 

11 

3,300 

- 

- 

50 

3,640 

1,0008 

750 

560 

6,700 

40 

12,000 

5 

1,190 

20 

12,706 

4,550 

3,200 

2,410 

24,486 

87 

26,100 

20 

3,440 

96 

2,640 

800 

850 

640 

5,826 

20 

6,000 

20 

2,400 

800  9|        850 

640 

5,810 

9 

2,700 

- 

- 

30 

9,600 

1,20010 

350 

270 

11,450 

29 

8,700 

5 

1,000 

00 

3,360 

1,000 

880 

680 

6,520 

8 

2,400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

250 

220 

200 

670 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

18,000 

4,050 

3,150 

2,430 

30,276 

66 

19,800 

5 

1,000 

99 

99,306 

25,730 

15,650 

11,730 

161,115 

455 

136,500 

148 

22,870 

East  Lockinge,  Berks. 
Dolerne,  Wilts. 
)f  Kidlington,  Oxfordshire. 


8  With  £725.  from  the  rectory  of  Twyford,  Bucks. 

9  With  the  rectory  of  Garsington,  Oxon. 

10  With  £353.  from  the  rectory  of  Hanhorough,  Oxon. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS 

APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD. 


IN  August,  1850,  Her  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Tait,  Dean  of  Carlisle ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford ;  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Westminster  School ;  J.  L.  Dampier,  Esq.,  M.A. ; 
the  Rev.  Professor  Baden  Powell,  M.A. ;  and  the 
Rev.  H.  S.  Johnson,  M.A.,  to  be  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  re- 
venues of  the  University  of  Oxford  :  and,  in  reporting 
their  proceedings,  they  were  directed  to  give  their 
opinions  touching  the  several  matters  referred  for  their 
consideration. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Stanley,  M.A.,  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  this  Commission,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  addressed  to  the  Queen,  was  presented 
by  Her  Majesty  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  May, 
1852.  At  the  termination  of  their  Report  the  Com- 
missioners submitted  their  recommendations  to  the 
Crown,  in  the  following  words  : — 


2  OXFORD  COMMISSION. 

We  will  now  sura  up  the  chief  recommendations  which  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  your  Majesty,  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  University  and  the  Colleges  to  a  sounder 
condition,  and  to  render  their  great  resources  more  service- 
able to  education  and  to  learning.* 

We  are  of  opinion  : — 

1.  That  the  University  should  receive  an  indemnification 
in  case  it  has  exceeded  its  power  in  altering  the  Laudian 
Code,  and  should  henceforth  have  full  authority  to  make, 
abrogate,  or  alter   Statutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fundamental  articles  not  to  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  Crown,  or  some  other  superior  authority. 

2.  That  the  right  of  initiating  measures  should  be  confided 
to   a   body   comprising  Professors    and   other   academical 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board. 
For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  expedient  that  the  body  called 
Congregation  should  be  remodelled,  so  as  to  consist  of  all 
Heads  of  Houses,  the  Proctors,  all  Professors  and  Public 
Lecturers,  together  with  the  Senior  Tutors  of  all  Colleges 
and  Halls ;  that  the  Members  of  this  body  should  possess 
the  right  of  originating  measures ;  that  it  should  be  con- 
vened by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  discuss  measures,  only  on 
the  written  request  of  a  fixed  number  of  its  Members ;  that 
it  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  Delegacies  for  discharging 
the  functions  usually  belonging  to  the  Committees  of  deli- 
berative bodies ;  that  its  Members   should  be  allowed  to 
address  the  House  in  English  ;  that  measures,  after  being 
passed  by  this  House  of  Congregation,  should  be  proposed 
to  the    House   of  Convocation   simply   for   acceptance   or 
rejection,  in  the  same  manner   that   measures   emanating 
from  the  Hebdomadal  Board  are  now  proposed  ;  that,  these 
changes  being  made,  the  Hebdomadal  Board  should  continue 
to  discharge  its  executive  and  administrative  functions,  and 
should  also  retain  its  present  right  of  originating  measures. 

3.  That  the  Standing  Delegacies  entrusted  with  executive 

*  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  p.  256. 
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functions  should  be  composed  partly  of  official  Members, 
and  partly  of  Members  approved  by  Congregation  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors — one-third 
of  the  persons  thus  nominated  to  retire  every  year,  but  to 
be  re-eligible ;  and  that  the  Professors  should  be  formed 
into  a  Standing  Delegacy,  wholly  official,  and  not  liable  to 
alteration,  for  the  supervision  of  Studies,  the  appointment  of 
Examiners,  and  the  management  of  the  Public  Libraries. 
The  official  Members  of  the  other  Standing  Delegacies  to 
be  determined  by  the  House  of  Congregation. 

4.  That  the  Vice-Chancel  lor  should  be  appointed  abso- 
lutely by  the  Chancellor  from  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and 
Halls ;  and  that  the  passage  in  the  Laudian  Statutes,  which 
seems  to  give  Convocation  a  veto  on  the  appointment,  should 
be  removed  from  the  Statute  Book. 

5.  That  the  tenure  of  the  Proctor's  office  should  be  ex- 
tended to  two  years,  one  Proctor  going  out  of  office  at  the 
close  of  each  year ;  and  that  the  limitations  with  respect  to 
standing  should  be  no  longer  retained ;  that  the  Proctors 
should  be  elected  by  Congregation,  without  regard  to  the 
cycle  issued  by  King  Charles  I. ;  that  they  should  be  re- 
eligible  ;  that  they  should  no  longer  have  any  share  in  nomi- 
nating Examiners,  in  adjudging  prizes,  in  electing  certain  Pro- 
fessors, or  in  appointing  the  Select  Preachers  ;  and  that  their 
power  of  veto  on  Acts  of  Convocation  should  be  abolished. 

6.  That  the  imposition  of  Promissory  Oaths  for  the  per- 
formance of  Academical  duties  should  be  prohibited. 

7.  That  all  distinctions  between  Noblemen,  Gentlemen- 
Commoners,  and  Commoners,  should  be  discontinued. 

8.  That,  in  order  to  place  some  check  on  credit,  no  debt 
whatever  contracted  by  a  Minor,  while  an  Undergraduate  of 
Oxford,  should  be  recoverable,  unless  the  bill  shall  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  Undergraduate  within  three  calendar 
months  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  item ;  and  unless,  in 
case  of  non-payment,  a  copy  of  the  bill  shall  have  been  sent 
within   six   months   from   the    same   date    to   the    parent, 
guardian,  or  College  Tutor  of  the  debtor  ;  and  that  no  such 

B  2 
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action  should  be  brought  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  earliest  item. 

9.  That  for  the  recovery  of  debts  from  Members  of  the 
University,   the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court   should   hereafter 
proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  County  Courts,  and 
that  the  practice  of  the  Court  should  be  thrown  open. 

10.  That  the  provision  of  the  Statutes,  by  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  University  are  obliged  to  belong  to  some  College 
or  Hall,  as  also  that  by  which  Colleges  and  Halls  are  obliged 
to  have  all  their  rooms  accessible  through  one  common  gate, 
should  be  annulled ;  and  that  liberty  be  given  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  University,  as  well  by  the  foundation  of  Halls 
as  by  permitting  Members  of  the   University,   under  due 
superintendence,  to  live  in  private  lodgings,  without  con- 
nection with  a  College  or  Hall. 

11.  That  there  should  be  a  public  Examination  for  all 
young  men  before  Matriculation. 

12.  That  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Academical  Course, 
all  Students  should  be  left  free  to  devote  themselves  to  some 
special  branch  or  branches  of  Study. 

13.  That  the  Professors  should  be  distributed  into  four 
Boards  for   the  regulation  of  Studies  :    I.  Theology  ;   II. 
Mental  Philosophy  and  Philology ;  III.  Jurisprudence  and 
History ;  IV.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

14.  That  a  scheme  should  be  framed  by  competent  au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  requisite  number  of  Professorships, 
partly  by  amalgamating  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
same  department,  partly  by  suppressing  those  which  are  not 
wanted,  partly  by  creating  new  Chairs  ;  that  the  endowment 
of  the  Professorships  should  be  increased,  when  inadequate — 
further  endowments  being  obtained  by  placing  Professorships 
in  certain  Colleges,  according  to  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Founders  of  Magdalen  and  Corpus. 

15.  That  restrictions  on  the   appointment  of  Professors 
should  be  removed. 

16.  That  the  appointment  to  newly-created  Chairs  should 
be  given  to  the  Crown  ;  but  that  the  appointment  to  existing 
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Professorships  should  be  left  in  the  same  hands  as  at  present, 
except  that  those  vested  in  Convocation,  in  the  Graduates  of 
Divinity,  and  in  the  Heads  of  Houses,  should  be  transferred 
to  Congregation. 

17.  That,  to  assist  the  Professors,  Assistant-Professors  or 
Lecturers   should  be   appointed   (whenever   necessary)  by 
Boards,  to  which  they  would  respectively  belong,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congregation ;  that,  in  case  independent  en- 
dowments cannot  be  supplied,  a  limited  number  of  Fellows 
of  Colleges,  if  appointed  to  such  Lectureships,  should,  while 
holding  them,  retain  their  Fellowships  though  married  ;  and 
that  Congregation  should  authorise  the  establishment  of  new 
Lectureships   whenever  they  may  be  wanted,   or  the  sus- 
pension of  those  which  may  have  ceased  to  be  required. 

18.  That  Professors  and  Lecturers  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  Fees. 

19.  That  the  Long  Vacation  should  commence  and  termi- 
nate on  fixed  days. 

20.  That  Examinations  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  Vacations. 

21.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  University  Scholarships  and 
Prizes. 

22.  That  the  Bodleian  Library  should  be  placed  under 
the  management   of  the  Professors.      That,   although   no 
general  permission  to  take  printed  Books  or  Manuscripts 
out  of  the  building   should   be  granted,   the  Professorial 
Delegacy  or  Congregation  should  have  power  to  give  per- 
mission in  special  cases.     That  the  hours  for  reading  should 
be  extended  ;  and  a  Reading-room  provided,  with  due  ac- 
commodation.    That  the  Visitation  of  the  Library  should 
no  longer  take  place  in  full  Term. 

23.  That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  transferring 
the  department  of  Physical  Science  to  the  Radcliffe  Library  ; 
that  for  this  purpose  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
should  be  empowered  to  make  over  Books  in  that  depart- 
ment to  the  Trustees  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  ;  and  that,  if 
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this  division  of  subjects  be  effected,  the  Radcliffe  Library 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professors  of 
Physical  Science.  That  a  special  Library  of  Archaeology 
and  Art  should  be  formed  in  the  building,  called  the 
"  University  Gallery." 

24.  That  a  Catalogue  should  be  prepared,  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
such  Books  as  exist  in  the  other  Libraries  in  Oxford,  but 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian. 

25.  That  the  University  should  proceed  with  the  plan 
lately  brought  forward  for  building  a  Great  Museum  for  all 
departments   of  Physical   Science,    with    proper    Lecture- 
rooms,  Laboratories,  and  apparatus  for  Lectures.     That  the 
Trustees  of  the  present  collections  of  various  kinds  should 
be  empowered  to  transfer  their  collections  to  this  Museum  ; 
and  that  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  should  be  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Physical  Science. 

26.  That  a  Balance-sheet  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  printed  annually  for  the  use  of  Convoca- 
tion;  and  that  the  Account  Books   themselves  should  be 
accessible.     That  a   statement  of  the   proceedings   of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Press  should  be  made  annually,  so  far  as 
could  be  done  without  injury. 

27.  That  the  Table  of  Fees  exacted  by  the  University 
should  be  revised,  so  as  to  equalise  all  Fees  demanded  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  to  abolish  all  those  which  are  exacted 
for  no  service,  or  which  are  unnecessary — due  regard  being 
paid  to  vested  interests. 

28.  That  the  Funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
should  be  applied  to  University  purposes  only — due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  local  claims  of  property  belonging  to  the 
University. 

29.  That  the  Stamp  Duties  levied  on  Matriculations,  on 
Degrees,  and  on  Certificates  of  Degrees,  should  be  remitted  ; 
and  that  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  should  be  relaxed  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  University  to  invest  its  funded  property  in 
Jand. 


Recommendations  respecting  the  Colleges. 

30.  That  all  Oaths  imposed  by  College  Statutes,  and  all 
Declarations  against  change  in  Statutes,  should  be  prohibited 
as  unlawful. 

31.  That  all  Fellowships  should  be  thrown  open  to  all 
Members  of  the  University,  wherever  born,  provided  they 
have  taken  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  can  produce 
a  proper  certificate  of  character.     That,  for  reasons  stated 
in  the  body  of  our  Report,  an  exception  to  this  rule  should 
be  made  in  regard  to  New  College  and  St.  John's  College. 

32.  That  persons  elected  to  Fellowships  should  be  re- 
leased from  all  restrictions  on  the  tenure  of  their  Fellow- 
ships arising  from  the  obligation  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders, 
or  from  that  of  proceeding  to  Degrees  in  the  Faculties  of 
Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine  ;  but  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  modify  rather  than  remove  the  restriction  arising,  from 
the  possession  of  property;  and  that  celibacy  should  still 
continue  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  holding  Fellowships, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions. 

33.  That  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  various  Colleges  to 
prevent  the  annual  value  of  any  Fellowship  from  amounting 
to  more  than  300/.,  or  falling  below  1507. 

34.  That  no  portion  of  the  Funds  of  Colleges,  except 
those  specifically  given  for  that  purpose,  should  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  Advowsons. 

35.  That  any  surplus  remaining,  after  making  due  pro- 
vision for  the  Fellows,  should  be  applied  to  increase  the 
number  and  value  of  Scholarships,  and  that  no  Scholarship 
should  be  of  less  amount  than  50/.  a-year. 

36.  That,  in  Colleges  where   there   is  more   than   one 
Foundation,  all  Fellows  should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, both  as  to  rights  and  duties. 

37.  That  for  the  election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  the 
larger  Colleges,  Boards  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  not 
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less  than  twelve,  and  including  the  Head  and  all  Fellows 
engaged  in  Education  ;  that  in  all  cases  the  election  should 
be  made  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Board,  or  of  the 
whole  Society,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  not  by  nomination ; 
and  that  all  elections  should  be  determined  by  the  merits  of 
the  Candidates,  as  tested  by  Examination. 

38.  That  a  certain  number  of  Fellowships  should  be,  for 
the  present  at  least,  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  new  Studies  introduced  into  the  Academical  system. 

39.  That,  if  necessary,  the  Visitor  should  have  power  to 
issue  a  Commission  for  the  re-examination  of  Candidates  for 
Fellowships,  on  appeal  from  rejected  Candidates  who  can 
give  primd  facie  evidence  of  higher  merit  than  those  who 
have   been   elected,    and   to   reverse    the   decision   of   the 
Electors. 

40.  That  all  Scholarships  should  be  thrown  open  to  Your 
Majesty's  subjects  under  the  age  of  nineteen,  of  whatever 
lineage  or  birthplace  ;  and  that  in  those  Colleges  which  have 
at  present  but  few  Scholarships,  or  a  number  not  propor- 
tioned to  their  wealth  and  resources,  the  number  should  be 
increased.     That  the  only  exceptions  should  be  that,  (1)  at 
Jesus  College  certain  Scholarships  should  be  reserved  for 
persons  born  or  educated  in  Wales ;  and  that,  (2)  at  Col- 
leges in  connexion  with  particular  Schools,  certain  Scholar- 
ships should   be  reserved   for   persons    educated   at   those 
Schools,  subject  to  the  provisions  specified  in  the  body  of 
our  Report. 

41.  That  no  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  in  the  gift  of 
Colleges  should  be  tenable  for  more  than  five  years ;  and 
that  in  no  case  should  a  Scholarship  lead  to  a  Fellowship 
without  fresh  competition. 

42.  That  College  Revenues  should  be  made  to  a  certain 
extent  available  for  the  Education  of  the  University ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  three  Lectureships  founded  by  Fox 
at  Corpus  Christi  should   be  restored,  and  endowed  with 
revenues  from  the  College  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  two 
Professors  ;  that  at  Magdalen,  where  three  similar  Lecture- 
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ships  were  founded  by  Waynflete,  six  should  be  created  and 
endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  six  Professors ;  that  at 
Merton  two,  and  at  All  Souls  four  or  more,  similar  endow- 
ments should  be  made,  to  which  might  be  added,  if  neces- 
sary, one  at  New  College  and  one  at  Queen's.  That  these 
Colleges  should  be  empowered  to  suppress,  either  for  a  time 
or  altogether,  a  sufficient  number  of  their  Fellowships,  in 
order  to  provide  these  endowments  without  too  much  dimi- 
nishing the  emoluments  of  the  remaining  Fellows. 

43.  That  these  Professor- Fellows  should  not  be  elected 
by  the  College-Electors,  but  that  such  Fellowships  should 
follow  the  Professorships  to  which  they  may  be  respectively 
attached. 

44.  That  the  Heads  of  Colleges  should  be  elected  from 
any  persons  who  have  taken  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ; 
and  that  the  election  to  these  offices  should,  if  possible,  be 
left  to  the  Fellows  of  the  College  ;  but  that,  in  case  abuses 
in  these  Elections  should  continue,  provision  to  abate  them 
should  be  made  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  election. 

45.  That  in  all  cases  the  Visitors  should  be  empowered 
to  visit  their  Colleges,  and  to  correct  abuses ;  and  that  the 
Head  of  each  College,  under  the  Seal  of  the  College,  should 
transmit  annually  a  Report  on  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies, 
and  Revenues  of  the  College,  according  to  such  a  form  as 
the  Visitor  may  think  fit ;  and  that  the  Visitor  should  be 
called  upon  to  lay  a  copy  of  such  Report  before  the  Sove- 
reign, with  such  observations  as  he  may  think  fit  to  make. 

46.  That  the  principles  embodied  in  the  above  recom- 
mendations, with  regard  to  the  Colleges  in  general,  should 
be  applied  to  the  several  Societies  in  the  manner  specified  in 
the  body  of  our  Report. 

47.  That  the  Head  and  Fellows  in  each  Society  should 
have  power,  under  such  control  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient, to  alter  or  abrogate    Statutes,    and    to  frame   new 
Statutes,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  drawing  up  this  Summary  of  our  Recommendations, 
we  have  not  attempted  to  make  any  distinctions  between 
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them.  It  must  be  manifest,  however,  on  a  cursory  survey, 
that  these  Recommendations  are  very  different  both  in  kind 
and  in  importance.  Some  the  University  and  the  Colleges 
have  not  the  power  to  adopt,  without  assistance  from  supe- 
rior authority ;  some  they  have  power  to  carry  out,  though 
they  are  not  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  that  power ;  some, 
we  hope,  they  may  be  induced  to  consider  and  to  carry  into 
effect  of  their  own  free  choice — a  hope  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  several  important  changes  have  been  made 
since  Your  Majesty's  Commission  was  issued.  It  may  be 
thought  doubtful  whether  those  which  involve  alteration  in 
the  Laudian  Code  require  external  aid  or  not ;  but  even  a 
doubt  on  such  a  point  renders  it  necessary  to  refer  the 
question  to  superior  authority.  But  no  doubt  can  exist  as 
to  the  necessity  of  Legislative  interference,  if  the  principal 
measures  which  we  have  recommended  for  the  reform  of  the 
Colleges  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Of  the  proposals  which  affect  the  University,  the  most 
important  are  those  which  we  have  made  for  remodelling  the 
Constitution,  and  for  abolishing  the  existing  monopoly  of  the 
Colleges  and  Halls,  by  allowing  Students  to  reside  in  Oxford 
without  the  expense  of  connexion  with  those  bodies.  In 
regard  to  the  Colleges,  we  would  especially  urge  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  opening  the  Fellowships  and  Scholarships ; 
of  attaching  Professorships  to  certain  Colleges ;  of  increasing 
the  number  and  value  of  Scholarships ;  of  granting  to  the 
Colleges  the  power  of  altering  their  Statutes  ;  and,  above  all, 
of  prohibiting  as  unlawful  the  Oaths  to  observe  the  Statutes. 
The  evil  of  these  Oaths  will  be  much  increased  after  the 
publication  of  the  statements  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  make. 

In  offering  these  Recommendations  we  have  been  guided 
solely  by  the  desire  to  render  the  great  Institution,  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Our  object  has  been  to  lay  such  proposals  before  Your 
Majesty  as  we  believe  to  be  calculated  to  place  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  at  the  head  of  the  Education  of  the 
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country,  to  make  its  gaeat  resources  more  effectually  serve 
their  high  purposes,  and  to  render  its  Professors  fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  learning  and  the  intellect  of  England. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  gracious 
consideration. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  27th  day 
of  April,  1852. 

(Signed)     S.  NORWICH.     (L.S.) 
A.  C.  TAIT.    (L.S.) 
FRANCIS  JEUNE.    (L.S.) 
HENRY  G.  LIDDELL.    (L.S.) 
JOHN  Lucius  DAMPIER.    (L.S.) 
BADEN  POWELL.     (L.S.) 
G.  H.  JOHNSON.    (L.S.) 

A.  P.  STANLEY,  Secretary. 
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Observations   of  the   Royal    Commissioners  on   the 
present  State  of  the  Colleges  in  Oxford.* 

If  we  look  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Colleges  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  we  shall  find  that  great  deviations 
have  taken  place  from  the  intentions  of  the  Founders  in 
every  one  of  the  points  which  they  would  have  considered 
most  important,  and  that  the  regulations  framed  by  them 
for  carrying  out  these  intentions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
neither  fulfilled,  nor  capable  of  being  fulfilled. 

I.  Colleges  are  no  longer  eleemosynary.  The  Statutes 
confirm  the  assertion  of  the  Visitors  of  King  Edward  VI., 
in  their  injunctions  to  All  Souls'  College,  that  "Colleges 
"  were  erected  for  the  children  of  the  poor."f  Founders 
intended  to  provide  only  for  those  who  could  not  obtain  a 
subsistence  without  forsaking  their  studies.  Few  of  those 
who  now  resort  to  Oxford  are  of  this  kind.  Beneficed  cler- 
gymen, men  of  official  station,  gentlemen  of  considerable 
though  it  may  be  not  landed  fortune,  barristers  in  good 
practice,  masters  of  large  schools,  and  many  whose  parents 
are  rich,  have  within  our  own  experience  been  in  receipt  of 
emoluments  from  the  foundations  of  Colleges.  The  con- 
nexion of  such  persons  with  their  respective  Societies  may  be 
beneficial  to  both  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the 
Statutes. 

Nowhere  has  the  number  of  Fellows  been  increased  as 
the  revenues  of  the  several  Societies  have  increased.  In 
some  Colleges  it  has  been  diminished.  A  surplus,  some- 
times a  very  large  surplus,  in  money,  is  divided  between  the 
Head  and  the  Fellows,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  for  food 
and  clothing  which  is  their  statutable  right  ;  and  this  divi- 

*  From  the  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  p.  143. 

t  Ward's  Translation  of  All  Souls'  Stet,,  p.  202. 
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dend  forms  the  principal  portion  of  their  emoluments.  It 
has  been  ruled  that  no  amount  whatever  of  income  arising 
from  personal  property  is  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
vacating  a  Fellowship.  Fellowships  are  indeed  held  to  be 
rendered  vacant  by  the  acceptance  of  benefices  which  exceed 
a  certain  limit.  In  some  Colleges  the  limit  fixed  is  the 
actual  average  amount  of  the  Fellowship.  In  other  Colleges 
the  living  is  estimated  not  according  to  its  present  income, 
but  as  valued  in  the  books  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  even 
in  the  earlier  "  Valor "  of  Pope  Nicholas;  and  thus  livings 
of  considerable  value  are  sometimes  held  with  Fellowships. 
The  average  value  of  Fellowships  is  not  greater  than  in  our 
times  it  ought  to  be,  yet  there  are  some  Fellowships  which 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  5007.  a-year,  and  which  are 
therefore  unnecessarily  large. 

The  restriction  of  Scholarships  to  poor  and  indigent 
persons  has  also  ceased  to  be  observed.  Few  Students 
strictly  answering  to  that  description,  as  we  before  said, 
would  now  be  able  without  large  assistance  to  support  them- 
selves during  the  residence  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Degree  of  B.A.  Attempts  to  distinguish  between  the 
circumstances  of  Candidates  are  sometimes  made,  but  rather 
by  individuals  than  by  Colleges.  In  some  Colleges  perhaps 
a  very  rich  person  would  be  refused  permission  to  stand  if 
he  should  seek  it ;  but  poverty,  even  as  denoting  the  con- 
dition of  persons  who  could  not  without  assistance  live  in 
the  manner  usual  in  Oxford,  is  rarely  a  determining  motive 
in  elections.  Some  few  Bible  Clerkships  and  Exhibitions 
are  given  away  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the 
applicants ;  but  even  these  are  used  in  many  cases  rather 
for  securing  youths  of  talent  than  for  supporting  those  of 
slender  means. 

So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Col- 
leges, if  they  did  not  regard  poverty  or  merit  in  disposing  of 
their  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  yet  did  in  some  measure 
encourage  the  poor  to  resort  to  Oxford,  by  receiving  Ser- 
vitors or  Batellers  in  large  numbers,  and  boarding,  lodging, 
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and  instructing  them,  at  very  low  rates.  The  Colleges  had 
by  that  time  absorbed  most  of  the  ancient  Halls ;  all 
members  of  the  University  were  compelled  by  Statute  to 
connect  themselves  with  some  College  or  Collegiate  Hall  ; 
but  the  Colleges  prevented  the  effects  of  this  change  from 
being  felt  by  individuals,  and  they  kept  up  a  sufficient 
supply  of  clergy  who  were,  even  at  that  time,  recruited  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  poorer  classes,  by  offering  a 
maintenance  as  cheap  as  could  possibly  have  been  obtained. 
In  the  year  1616  sixteen  Colleges  educated  between  400 
and  500  poor  Students.*  Of  these,  86  were  educated  in 
Magdalen  College,  18  in  New  College,  and  31  in  All 
Souls — Societies,  which  now  admit  but  few  Undergraduates 
of  any  kind.  The  rooms  of  Colleges  which  receive  inde- 
pendent members  are,  at  present,  let  to  such  members  at  a 
rent,  which  is  not  high  indeed,  but  which  serves  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  several  Societies  materially. 

II.  Fellows  of  Colleges  are  no  longer  bound  to  live  as 
members  of  a  Community  subject  to  a  rigid  rule  of  life. 
They  are  never  brought  together,  except  at  Elections,  and 
on  other  rare  occasions.  Residence,  which  Founders  looked 
upon  as  essential  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  College,  is 
required  of  none  but  Probationer  Fellows  in  the  first  year, 
and  that  not  universally.  Those  who  live  in  Oxford,  with 
few  exceptions,  do  so  because  they  find  profitable  employ- 
ment there  as  Tutors  or  College  officers.  Two- thirds  of  the 
Fellows  pass  their  life  at  a  distance  from  the  University, 
and  employ  themselves  as  parochial  ministers,  as  school- 
masters or  tutors,  as  students  of  law  or  medicine,  as  literary 
or  scientific  men,  or  have  no  occupation  at  all.  Not  even 
the  form  of  requesting  permission  to  be  absent  is  always 
observed.  The  residents  dine  together  in  the  hall  with 
more  or  less  regularity,  and  meet  in  a  common  room  after- 
wards, and  so  far  form  a  society.  But  the  rule  of  life,  dress, 
and  manners  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  is  nowhere  observed. 

*  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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The  Fellows  have  emancipated  themselves  altogether  from 
the  control  of  the  College  officers.  Marriage,  mdeed,  is 
always  followed  by  its  statutable  forfeiture  of  a  Fellowship ; 
but  the  same  rule  is  not  applied  to  the  Heads  of  several  of 
the  Colleges,  though  of  old  they  were  bound  to  celibacy  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Fellows.  The  Warden  of  Wadham 
College  has  been  relieved  from  the  statutable  obligation  of 
celibacy  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  Principal  of  Jesus 
College,  who  at  his  admission  is  bound  to  swear  that  he 
will  not  marry,  is  released  from  taking  that  oath  by  his 
Visitor.  The  Heads  and  Fellows  of  Colleges  now  live 
much  like  other  gentlemen.  The  former  originally  occupied 
College  rooms,  and  in  the  old  Foundations  at  least,  gene- 
rally the  Tower  room  over  the  gateway  was  reserved  for 
them  ;  now  they  are  all  provided  with  residences  suitable 
for  a  family. 

III.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that,  since  the  Re- 
formation, the  Legislature  has  prohibited  what  was,  perhaps, 
not  the  chief  purpose  of  Founders,  but  what  was  one  of 
great  importance  in  their  eyes.     Masses  and  prayers  for  the 
dead  have  not  been  said  in  the  Colleges  since  the  days  of 
Queen   Elizabeth.      The    processions   and  frequent   cere- 
monies have  passed  away.     The  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  have,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  been  substituted 
everywhere  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
attendance,  though  not   the  statutable   attendance,  is  en- 
forced on  those  members  of  Colleges  who  are  in  a  state  of 
pupilage. 

IV.  The  main  object   of  the   endowment  of  Colleges, 
which  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  support  persons 
actually  engaged   in  Study,  has  been  almost   entirely  set 
aside.     The  number  of  Fellows  who  reside  for  the  purpose 
of  Study  is  very  small.     In  the  present  day  there  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  College  revenues  which  can  be  properly 
said  to  be  devoted  to  Students ;  that  fraction,  namely,  which 
is  paid  to  Undergraduate-Fellows  and  to  Scholars  or  Exhi- 
bitioners.    Fellowships  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  obtained 
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only  when  the  Degree  of  B.A.  has  been  taken,  that  is,  when 
the  Course  of  Study  has  been  completed,  and  the  successful 
candidate  is  probably  about  to  leave  the  University.  It  is 
true  that  many  actual  Students  are  educated  in  the  Col- 
leges ;  but  they  are  educated,  with  a  few  exceptions,  at 
their  own  expense,  and,  so  far  from  being  supported  by  the 
Foundations  of  Oxford,  they  serve  to  increase  the  income  of 
the  governing  body  of  such  Foundations.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  practice  which  now  prevails  in  almost  all  the 
Colleges  of  admitting  Commoners.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  this  innovation  was  a  great  benefit,  and  that  on  the 
education  of  Commoners  now  depends  the  character  of  many 
Colleges,  a  considerable  part  of  their  income,  the  principal 
emoluments  of  their  Fellows  as  Tutors,  the  residence  of 
most  of  those  who  do  reside,  and  probably,  the  present 
existence  both  of  the  societies  which  do,  and  of  those  which 
do  not,  render  services  of  this  kind  to  the  University  and  the 
country.  But  this  practice,  now  so  important  to  the  whole 
Collegiate  system,  although  never  forbidden,  is  seldom  men- 
tioned, and  never  enjoined  in  the  Statutes  ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  endowments  of  the  Colleges  contribute  in  any 
essential  degree  towards  the  support  or  instruction  of  the 
great  mass  of  Students.  In  fact,  one- eighth  of  the  Under- 
graduates are  members  of  Halls  which  have  no  possessions 
worth  naming  beyond  their  buildings,  and  the  sites  on  which 
those  buildings  stand.  The  independent  members  there 
keep  up  the  fabric,  support  the  Head,  the  Tutor  or  Tutors, 
and  a  complete  staff  of  servants,  and  yet  have  to  pay  but 
little  more  in  any  Hall,  and  less  in  one  of  them,  than 
Commoners  pay  in  the  most  richly  endowed  Colleges. 
Magdalen  Hall  has  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Undergra- 
duates ;  Magdalen  College,  of  which  it  is  an  offshoot,  and 
which  is  pre-eminent  for  its  wealth,  educates  scarcely  more 
than  fifteen. 

V.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  election  of  Fellows,  a 
matter  in  which  personal  interest  is  watchful,  Colleges  have 
generally  adhered  to  the  directions  which  limit  their  choice. 
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There  have,  however,  been  important  deviations  from  posi- 
tive enactments.  The  preference  assigned  to  Founder's  kin 
at  Merton  has,  for  whatever  cause,  ceased  to  be  claimed  ; 
and  at  Queen's  has  been  long  disregarded.  Two  only  of 
the  kindred  of  William  of  Wykeham  are  in  each  year 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  names  for  New  College, 
though  the  Founder  gives  to  all  his  kin,  if  they  be  compe- 
tently taught  in  grammar,  a  preference  over  all  others, 
"  per  viam  specialis  prerogative  ; "  and  that,  so  far  as 
appears  from  the  Statutes,  whether  they  have  been  educated 
at  Winchester  or  not.*  Indeed,  it  appears  that  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  were  three  cases  of 
persons  thus  admitted  without  having  passed  through  the 
School. 

VI.  The  Visitors  of  Colleges  have  long  ceased  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  communities  committed  to  their 
care,  and  the  observance  of  the  Statutes.  Bishop  Fox,  the 
Founder  of  Corpus,  desires  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
shall  "  watch,"  as  he  says,  that  "  our  Statutes  and  Ob- 
"  servances  may  be  kept,  the  virtues  and  sciences  fostered, 
"  our  possessions,  spiritual  and  temporal  goods,  flourish 
"  in  prosperity,  and  our  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  be 
"  defended  and  protected.  And  every  five  years,  whether 
"  invited  or  not,  he  is  to  visit  the  College  for  the  purpose 
"  of  correction  of  abuses.  We  also  charge  before  the  Most 
"  High,  as  grievously  as  we  may,  the  consciences  of  the 
"  Reverend  Fathers,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  and  exhort 
"  and  implore  them,  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

"  that they  earnestly  exercise  the  office  of  inquiry, 

"  correction,  and  reformation,  and  perform  it  faithfully  in 
"  all  things,  as  they  would  render  an  account  in  this  case 
"  before  God  at  his  last  judgment/'  f  According  to  the 
provisions  of  other  Statutes,  a  somewhat  similar  injunction 

*  Appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Hare, 
Oxford,  1831. 

t  Statutes  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  translated  by  Ward,  chap.  54, 
p.  213. 
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to  visit  at  stated  intervals  for  the  general  supervision  of  the 
College  is  laid  upon  Visitors.  The  duty  thus  enjoined  has 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  Had  it  been  possible  to  exercise 
such  a  vigilant  supervision  as  that  of  which  Bishop  Fox 
speaks,  reform  would  not  now  be  so  difficult.  No  Visitors, 
indeed,  however  vigorous,  however  attached  to  the  past, 
could  have  enforced  adherence  to  many  provisions  totally 
unsuited  to  the  times ;  their  efforts  would  have  been  as 
unavailing  as  the  solemn  injunctions  of  Founders,  and  the 
oaths  by  which  Founders  have  bound  the  recipients  of  their 
benefactions.  They  could  not  have  compelled  Fellows  and 
Scholars  to  perform  exercises  which  have  become  worthless, 
or  to  live  at  all  times  exactly  as  men  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  they  must  have  acted  ;  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  compelled  to  seek  for  power  to  adapt  the 
Statutes  to  the  wants  of  each  successive  age. 

In  two  of  its  branches  only  is  the  Visitatorial  power  still 
exercised. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  is  one  which  no  Visitor  has 
been  suffered  to  forego ;  that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
determination  of  appeals  from  parties  who  have  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved.  Whatever  touches  the  immediate  interest 
of  individuals  has  been  zealously  defended  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  personal  and  local  rights  involved  in  the  mode  of 
election  to  Fellowships,  or  the  powers  of  superiors  and  the 
rights  of  subordinates,  and  the  obligation  to  take  orders,  to 
remain  in  celibacy,  to  proceed  to  the  superior  Degrees,  are 
regulated,  to  a  great  extent,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Statutes. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Visitor's  jurisdiction  which  is 
still  in  force  is,  the  power,  conceded  by  most  Founders,  of 
interpreting  doubtful  passages  in  the  Statutes.  This  power 
was  often  called  forth  in  early  times,  and  has  occasionally 
been  exercised  in  later  times,  though  in  many  instances 
scarcely  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given.  Many  of  the 
Decrees  thus  issued  appear  to  go  much  beyond  the  au- 
thority confided  to  Visitors,  and  to  be  not  explanations  of 
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what  is  obscure,  but  abrogations  of  what  is  plain.  Thus 
Archbishop  Laud,  when  he  allowed  the  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows of  Merton  *  to  divide  a  part  of  the  surplus,  sanctioned 
what  Archbishop  Bancroft  had  characterised,  a  few  years 
before,  in  reference  to  the  analogous  Statutes  of  All  Souls, 
as  "  directly  against  the  intent  of  the  Statute,  and  a  frau- 
"  dulent  diverting  of  the  same  from  the  behoof  and  profit 
"  of  the  College,  unto  private  uses,  which  is  the  point  prin- 
"  cipally  forbidden  in  the  Statutes."  t  Thus  Bishop 
Morley,  in  1667,  permitted  the  Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  to  accept  the  office  of  Proctor,  which  the  Founder 
had  forbidden  them  to  take,  "  under  pain  of  perjury  thereby 
"  to  be  incurred,  and  also  of  removal  for  ever  from  the 
"  College."  t  In  like  manner,  Visitors  of  these,  or  other 
Colleges,  have  virtually  repealed  Statutes  which  require 
residence  and  Holy  Orders,  which  forbid  the  holding  of 
benefices  at  a  distance  from  the  University,  which  require 
the  Fellows  to  resign  their  Fellowships  when  they  have  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  without  them,  and  which 
give  a  paramount  preference  to  the  kindred  of  Founders. 
We  may  instance  the  decision  of  Bishop  Cooper  at  New 
College  in  1570,  "  that  there  should  not  be  more  than 
"  eighteen  reputed  kinsmen  at  any  one  time  in  the  Colleges 
"  of  New  College  and  Winton,"  §  and  that  of  Archbishop 
Cornwallis  at  All  Souls  in  1777,  "  that  there  need  not  in 
"  that  College  be  more  than  ten  Fellows  admitted  on  such 
"  claim,"  when  according  to  the  Statute,  the  Founder's  kin, 
if  qualified,  might  fill  all  the  Fellowships.  We  do  not 
question  the  convenience  of  these  Decrees  in  themselves ; 
but  we  cannot  think  that  the  Visitors  have  in  such  cases 
confined  themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  statutable 
power.  The  Founders  of  Colleges  do  not  appear  to  have 

*  Percival's  Transl.  of  Merton  Statutes,  p.  87. 
f  Ward's  Translation  of  All  Souls'  Stat.,  p.  126. 
$  App.  to  C.  C.  C.  Stat.,  p.  124.     Injunction,  1667,  on  c.  26. 
§  Appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Hare, 
p.  112.     Oxford,  1831. 
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had  any  misgivings  as  to  the  unchangeable  fitness  of  their 
injunctions  ;  and  they  were  careful  only  to  secure  them  from 
being  tampered  with. 

We  have  seen,  then,  how  almost  all  the  enactments  by 
which  Founders  of  Colleges  intended  to  secure  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  and  education  have  been  superseded, 
except  where  the  vigilance  of  personal  interest  has  caused 
them  to  be  observed.  In  almost  all  the  points  connected 
with  the  eleemosynary  character  of  Colleges,  with  their 
rule  of  life,  with  their  prescribed  Studies,  with  their  Re- 
ligious Services,  with  their  relation  to  the  University,  the 
Statutes  are  disregarded ;  *  and  the  Visitors,  so  far  from 
preventing,  have  even  contributed  to,  their  disuse.  It  must 
be  added,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  the  Legislature  to  correct  what  was  wrong,  or  to  render 
lawful  what  was  in  itself  right  though  unstatutable,  or  to 
save  the  paramount  objects  of  Founders  when  they  were 
endangered  by  the  retention  of  what  was  in  itself  of  little 
value. 

*  Compare  Peacock's  Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  Cambridge, 
pp.  60,  121. 


Observations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
College  Oaths,  and  on  the  Reform  of  the  College 
Statutes. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  on  reviewing  this 
contrast  between  the  statutable  obligations  and  the  practice 
of  the  Colleges  is,  whether  they  possess  any  power  of 
altering  regulations  which  have  ttyus  been  habitually  dis- 
regarded for  centuries,  and  which  must  continue  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

In  approaching  this  question,  we  must  observe  that  the 
Head  and  Fellows  of  all  Colleges  are  bound  to  the  invio- 
lable observance  of  all  these  Statutes  by  oaths,  increasing 
in  stringency  and  solemnity  in  proportion  as  the  Statutes 
become  more  minute,  and  less  capable  of  being  observed. 

In  the  earlier  Colleges  the  Oaths  are  comparatively 
simple,  but  from  the  time  of  Wykeham  they  become  very 
elaborate.  The  Oath  imposed  upon  the  Fellows  of  New 
College  fills  more  than  three  closely-printed  octavo  pages ; 
that  of  the  Warden  no  less  than  five.  The  following 
clauses  of  the  Oath  refer  to  the  observance  of  Statutes. 
They  are  found  almost  in  the  same  words  in  the  Codes  of 
Magdalen  and  Corpus: — "I  will  inviolably  maintain, 
"  execute,  and  observe,  and  will  cause  to  be  maintained, 
"  executed,  and  observed  by  others  ....  all  and  singular 
"  the  Ordinances  and  Statutes  of  the  said  College  of  the 
"  Blessed  Mary  at  Oxford,  and  also  of  the  College  of  the 
"  Blessed  Mary  near  Winchester,  that  have  been  put  forth, 
"  and  shall  be  put  forth,  by  the  said  Reverend  Father,  Lord 
"  William  of  Wykeham,  Founder  of  the  said  Colleges,  so 
"  far  as  they  concern  myself,  according  to  the  literal  and 
"  grammatical  sense  and  meaning  of  the  same.  In  like 
"  manner  that  I  will  in  no  wise  entertain  any  other  Statutes 
"  or  Ordinances,  Interpretations,  Changes,  Injunctions, 
"  Declarations,  Expositions,  or  any  other  glosses,  anywise 
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"  repugnant  to  the  present  Ordinances  and  Statutes,  or  to 
"  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  same,  derogatory  there- 
"  from,  or  contrary  thereto,  which  shall  be  made  by  any 
"  other  person  than  the  said  Reverend  Father,  William  of 
"  Wykeham,  the  Founder  aforesaid,  nor  will  I  consent  to 
"  such,  nor  in  any  manner  acknowledge  them,  nor  obey 
"  them  at  any  time,  nor  take  notice  of  them,  nor  in  any  way 
"  use  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the  College  aforesaid, 
"  or  abroad,  directly  or  indirectly/'  *  The  Founder  of 
Magdalen  has  shown  how  minute  and  literal  was  the  observ- 
ance to  which  he  intended  to  bind  the  Members  of  his 
Society  by  oath  :  "  Lest  subtle  contrivance  should  deal 
"  with  our  present  Regulations,  or  fraud  grow  up  hereafter, 
"  in  the  case  of  our  Ordinances  and  Statutes,  as  we  have 
*'  seen  it  happen  in  very  many  others,  we  ordain  and  enact 
"  under  the  pain  of  anathema,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
"  Almighty  God,  that  no  one  of  the  Scholars  or  Fellows  of 
"  our  said  College  do  maintain,  construe,  or  defend,  out  of 
"  wilfulness,  for  hatred,  or  other  cause  or  occasion  whatso- 
"  ever,  any  particle  thereof  under  the  influence  of  a  sinister 
"  interpretation,  foreign  to  the  scope  of  our  intention  as 
"  aforesaid,  or  by  persuasion  of  any  colour,  cunning,  or 
"  device,  or  on  any  occasion  given,  contained,  or  sought 
"  after."  f 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
clear  that  these  Oaths  are  wholly  ineffectual  to  secure  an 
observance  of  Statutes,  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be  obeyed 
in  the  letter,  and  often  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  obeyed 
in  the  spirit.  It  is  true  that  considerable  departure  from 
the  Statutes  is  justified  by  common  sense,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  custom  of  centuries.  But  the  retention  of 
Oaths,  imposed  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  such 
departure,  must  be  regarded  as  an  evil  so  great,  so  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  laws,  so  distressing  to  many 
conscientious  men,  and  in  a  place  of  education  so  mis- 

*  New  Coll.  Stat.,  c.  9. 

f  Magdalen  College  Statutes,  chap.  52. 
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chievous,  that  morality  as  well  as  convenience  joins  in  de- 
manding the  aid  of  the  Legislature  for  an  immediate  abo- 
lition of  this  sanction,  which  now  serves  only  as  an  excuse 
for  resisting  inquiry  respecting  the  breach  of  those  Statutes 
which  it  was  meant  to  preserve  unbroken. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  Oaths  are  relics  of  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  that  men  might  be  terrified  into  a 
superstitious  obedience,  whose  consciences  were  not  to  be 
trusted  to  secure  the  performance  of  their  duty.  They  were 
also  imposed  in  an  age  when,  as  the  Preface  to  the  Laudian 
Code,  in  quaint  but  expressive  language  reminds  us,  the 
obligations  to  observe  them  might  be  dispensed  with  by 
ecclesiastical  authority.  "  Probably  no  great  exertion  was 
"  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  that  age  to  dis- 
"  embarrass  themselves  of  the  nets  and  toils  of  Statutes, 
"  inasmuch  as  they  had  at  hand  a  cheap  and  easy  remedy, 
"  and  the  sanctuary  of  innocence  would  open  at  their 
"  bidding ;  seeing  that  in  those  days  the  Pope  *  superseded 
"  innocence,  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he 
"  indulged  impunity  to  sin — the  Tiber  succeeded  to  the 
"  Jordan  for  the  cleansing  from  all  the  leprous  guilt  con- 
"  tracted  by  the  constant  obligation  to  commit  perjury/ *  f 
"In  1511,"  writes  Anthony  Wood,  and  "several  ages 
"  before,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  Chancellor  gra- 
"  ciously  to  give  licence  to  all  Regents,  *  that  they  might 
"  '  elect  suitable  confessors  to  absolve  them  from  all  crimes 
"  '  committed  by  them,'  of  which  crimes  the  chief  was 
"  perjury."  This  state  of  feeling  has  passed  away ;  but 
Oaths  have  survived.  Those  to  observe  the  Statutes  of  the 
University  were  removed  in  1 838  by  the  University  itself ; 
but  the  members  of  the  foundations  of  Colleges  are  still 
sworn  to  observe  their  Statutes,  and  these  Oaths  must  con- 
tinue to  be  exacted  till  the  Legislature  interferes. 

*  Bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  A.D.  1479. 

t  Preface  by  Bryan  Twyne  to  the  Laudian  Code  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Statutes;  translated  by  G.  E.  M.  Ward,  M.A.,  p.  xxxi.  Lon- 
don, 1845, 
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It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pass  an  Act  enabling  Colleges 
to  abandon  the  imposition  of  Oaths  ;  for  the  Statutes  bind 
the  Head  to  require  them,  and  the  Fellows  and  Scholars 
to  take  them.  These  Statutes  all  existing  Heads  have 
sworn  to  observe,  and  many  would  probably  refuse  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  permission.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  prohibiting  the  im- 
position of  Promissory  Oaths  in  Colleges  as  in  all  cases 
unlawful.  Indeed  any  attempt  in  modern  times  to  impose 
upon  men  Oaths  or  declarations  intended  to  prevent  the 
alteration  of  Statutes  by  lawful  authority  would  be  dis- 
allowed as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

Nor  would  the  abolition  of  such  oaths  be  sufficient.  It 
would  not  relieve  the  Colleges  from  the  burden  of  their 
unalterable  Statutes,  even  though  no  declaration  to  keep 
the  Statutes  should  be  substituted  for  the  oaths ;  since  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  in  a  Foundation  in  which  the  Statutes 
remained  unrep^aled,  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  im- 
plying an  obligation  to  keep  them.  All  obsolete  and  im- 
practicable enactments  in  the  Statutes  should  be  annulled  ; 
and  it  should  be  rendered  possible  for  Colleges  to  bring 
their  practice  into  harmony  with  their  laws.  If  this  were 
done,  there  would  indeed  remain  but  small  portion  of  the 
present  Codes ;  nothing,  perhaps,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
hold  together  and  to  perpetuate  each  Corporation.  But  no 
Statutes  are  really  required,  except  those  which  define  its 
constitution  and  government,  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
members  and  officers,  the  mode  in  which  vacancies  are  to  be 
filled  up,  and  the  causes  which  are  to  produce  such  va- 
cancies. Christchurch  has  existed  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  without  any  Statutes  at  all. 

The  Preface  to  the  present  Statutes  of  Balliol  College, 
given  to  it  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  well  expresses  the  necessity 
for  alteration,  in  language  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
Colleges  in  all  times.  "We  do  not  issue  these  Statutes 
"  because  none  previous  have  been  issued — for  in  fact  this  is 
"  the  fourth  code  promulgated — but  because  those  Statutes 
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"  framed  up  to  this  time  have,  by  change  of  times  and  men, 
"  after  the  fashion  of  human  affairs,  reached  that  point,  that 
"  what  in  the  beginning  brought  to  the  framers  profit  and 
"  use,  afterwards  in  the  course  of  time  brought  loss  and 
"  the  greatest  mischiefs."" 

The  question  still  remains  how  far  it  is  possible  to  effect 
alterations  in  the  College  Statutes.  In  former  times  this 
appears  to  have  been  done  with  great  facility.  Balliol,  as 
has  just  been  intimated,  is  now  governed  by  the  last  of  four 
codes.  University  College  has  also  had  three  codes  at  least, 
before  that  which  is  now  in  force.  Exeter  College  is  not  now 
governed  by  the  Statutes  of  its  Founder,  Stapledon.  Oriel 
from  a  few  months  after  its  foundation  was  governed  for  four 
centuries  by  a  code  which  had  supplanted  that  of  its  royal 
Founder.  The  framers  of  the  Statutes  of  Lincoln  and 
Brasenose  were  not  the  original  Founders  of  those  Colleges. 
The  code  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  Worcester  College 
by  its  Founder  gave  way  within  twenty  years  after  his 
death  to  Statutes  framed  by  his  Trustees. 

These  alterations,  however,  were  not  effected  by  the  Col- 
leges themselves  ;  and  in  no  case  is  such  a  power  granted  to 
Colleges  by  the  Statutes.  We  are  informed  that,  in  Col- 
leges of  Royal  foundation,  the  Crown,  as  representative  of 
the  Founder,  with  the  consent  of  the  Society,  has  this  power,  f 
This  permission,  however,  can  apply  only  to  two,  or  at  most, 
three  Colleges  in  Oxford.  We  are  also  informed,  that  the 
law  would  permit  changes  to  be  made  with  the  joint  consent 
of  the  Colleges,  of  the  Founder's  heir  (where  he  can  be  dis- 
covered), and  of  the  Crown  ;  and  that  such  a  permission  has 
been  obtained  by  several  Colleges  in  the  sister  University. 
But  this  power  has,  we  believe,  never  been  exercised  by  any 
College  in  Oxford,  and  the  right  to  exercise  it  is  there 
generally  doubted.  In  some  Colleges,  and  those  among  the 
most  important,  the  Fellows  are  solemnly  forbidden  by  the 

*  Ball.  Coll.  Stat.,  c.  2. 

f  See  Mr.  Dampier's  Sub-report,  at  the  end  of  the  Report  of  the 
Oxford  Commissioners. 
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Statutes  not  only  to  alter,  but  to  accept,  or  even  permit, 
any  alteration.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to  have 
assured  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1838,  that  the  Heads  of 
Houses  had  undertaken  to  revise  the  Statutes  of  their  several 
Colleges.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  wish  and  inten- 
tion, no  result  has  ensued. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  legal  question  of  their 
power  to  alter.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  consent  of  several 
of  the  most  important  Colleges  could  be  obtained  to  any 
change  in  the  Statutes.  Some  would  think  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  aiding  in  bringing  about  changes  which  they 
would  gladly  see  effected,  because  they  had  sworn  not  to 
alter  or  accept  alterations.  Considering  that  such  persons 
live  in  habitual  disregard  of  most  of  the  Statutes  which  they 
have  sworn  to  obey,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  would 
gladly  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but  such  inconsistencies 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  arguments.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  who  would  not  promote  a  reform  actively, 
would  willingly  conform  to  the  law,  as  they  conform  to  the 
law  which  has  set  aside  the  religious  purposes  for  which 
their  College  was  founded ;  and  we  believe  that  the  great 
majority,  however  averse  to  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, would  honestly  obey  its  enactments. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  if  a  reform  in  the  College 
Statutes  is  to  be  effected,  it  must  be  effected  by  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  the 
Legislature  itself  should  frame  minute  Codes  for  the  several 
Societies ;  it  would  be  sufficient  for  it  to  lay  down  certain 
leading  principles,  which  would  thus  become  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  in  all  other  matters  to  grant  to  each  Col- 
lege, under  such  control  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  an 
unrestricted  power  of  alteration  for  the  future. 


Changes  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
in  the  College  Statutes. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  particular  changes  in  the  Sta- 
tutes, which,  in  our  opinion,  are  absolutely  necessary.  These 
changes,  however  great  they  may  appear,  are  not  larger 
deviations  from  the  Founders'  injunctions  than  those  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  have  been  tacitly  introduced  by  the  Col- 
leges themselves  ;*  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  decisions 
of  our  legal  tribunals,  in  promoting  the  primary  intentions 
expressed  in  wills  and  charitable  foundations,  to  the  neglect 
of  subordinate  provisions,  appear  to  justify  our  proposals. 

Of  the  changes  required,  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
that  of  removing  restrictions  on  the  Elections  to  Fellowships. 

These  restrictions  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  various  kinds. 
The  most  injurious  are  those  which  confine  the  Fellowships 
to  natives  of  particular  localities,  to  members  of  particular 
families,  and  to  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  Scholars  in  the 
College. 

The  result  of  these  various  limitations,  whether  imposed 
by  Statutes  or  the  practice  of  Colleges,  is,  that,  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  Fellowships,  there  are  scarcely  twenty 
which  are  open  to  general  competition  ;  and  of  these,  few,  if 
any,  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  free  from  statutable 
restrictions. 

Every  other  recommendation  we  propose  depends  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  the  removal  of  these  restrictions. 
The  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of 
removing  it,  are  well  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Temple  : — f 

*  See  Mr.  Dampier's  Sub-report. 

f  Evidence,  p.  129,  132.     Compare  evidence  of — 

Prof.  Browne,  p.  7,  Mr.  Conington,  p.  116,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  p.  194, 

Mr.  Senior,  p.  17,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  p.  122,  Mr.  Morgan,  p.  196, 

Archbp.  Whately,  p.  27,     Mr.  Freeman,  p.  141,  Mr.  Henney,  p.  209, 

Mr.  Grove,  p.  28,  Mr.  Wall,  p.  150,  Mr.  Clough,  p.  214, 

Mr.  Jowett,  p.  35,  Mr.  Congreve,  p.  153,  Mr.  Foulkes,  p.  225, 

Mr.  Pattison,  p.  49,  Dr.  Twiss,  p.  156,  Mr.  Neate,  p.  242, 

Mr.  Bart.  Price,  p.  61,        Sir  E.  Head,  p.  161,  Mr.  Rigaud,  p.  322, 

Mr.  H.  Cox,  p.  97,  Mr.  Lake,  p.  172,  Tutors  ofC.  C.  C.,  p.  336, 

Prof.  Vaughan,  p.  90,         Mr.  Litton,  p.  178, 

in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Commissioners. 
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"  The  system  of  election  to  Fellowships  is,  above  all  other 
"  defects  at  Oxford,  that  whose  remedy  is  most  needed  and 
"  most  important.  The  Fellows  are  so  completely  the 
"  governing  body  of  the  University,  that,  if  no  other  change 
"  were  made  than  to  throw  all  the  Fellowships  open,  and 
"  secure  that  the  elections  were  honest,  all  other  reforms 
"  would  follow  spontaneously.  A  body  of  men  elected  in  the 
"  interest  of  learning  would  be  sure,  in  course  of  time,  to 
"  adapt  everything  to  the  needs  of  learning. 

"  It  is  now  too  late  to  wait  for  the  results  of  such  a  pro- 
"  cess ;  but  the  reform  of  the  election  to  Fellowships  still 
"  remains  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  reforms  that 
"  can  be  made  in  Oxford. 

"  There  are  in  Oxford  542  Fellowships.  This  does  not 
"  include  the  Demyships  at  Magdalen,  but  it  does  include 
"  all  the  Fellowships  at  St.  John's  and  New  College,  and  all 
"  the  Studentships  at  Christchurch,  which  differ  from  Fellow- 
"  ships  elsewhere  in  being  tenable,  and  to  some  extent 
"  actually  held,  by  Undergraduates. 

"  From  this  body  of  men  has  to  be  supplied  all  the  study- 
"ing  and  all  the  educating  power  of  the  University — all  the 
"  Professors,  all  the  Tutors,  all  those  who  pursue  learning 
"  for  its  own  sake,  and  beyond  the  needs  of  practical  life. 

"  Out  of  this  number,  only  22  are  in  such  a  sense  open 
"  that  a  young  man,  on  first  coming  up,  sees  his  way  clear 
"towards  them  with  no  other  bar  than  may  arise  from  his 
"  own  want  of  talents  or  diligence. 

"  The  rest  are  almost  all  restricted  to — 

1.  Persons  born  in  particular  localities. 

2.  Founders'  kin. 

3.  Persons  educated  in  particular  schools. 

"The  only  Fellowships  not  so  restricted  are  10  at  Balliol, 
"12  at  Oriel,  and  61  at  Christchurch  ;  and  the  latter 
"  are  practically  close,  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Canons 
"  in  rotation,  who  treat  them  very  much  as  private 
"  property/*  ..... 
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"  Of  all  the  reforms  to  be  made  at  Oxford,  this  appears 
"to  me  the  vital  one.  Without  a  thorough  reform  here,  all 
"  other  reforms  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  mischievous,  for 
"  the  skill  to  use  them  will  be  wanting.  With  a  thorough 
"  reform  here,  all  others  become  of  less  importance,  for  they 
"  are  sure  at  last  to  follow.  No  corporate  body  is  thoroughly 
"  reformed  till  its  ablest  men  are  put  at  the  head  of  it.  The 
"  Fellows  have  become  the  Heads  of  the  University,  and 
"  cannot  be  dislodged.  The  nation  is  bound  to  see  that 
"  they  are  the  ablest  men  that  the  University  can  supply. 
"  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  some  meaning  in  the  cry 
"  for  4  internal  reform  ;'  till  then,  any  real  reformation  from 
"  within  is  impossible." 

We  will  first  show  the  evils  arising  from  the  system  of 
close  Fellowships.  They  are  well  stated  in  the  following 
Evidence : — * 

"The  effect  of  these  restrictions,"  says  Mr.  Temple,  "is 
"  most  mischievous.  Men  who  are  naturally  well  fitted  to 
"  be  country  Clergymen  are  bribed,  because  they  are  born 
"  in  some  parish  in  Rutland,  to  remain  in  Oxford  as  Fel- 
"  lows,  until  they  are  not  only  unfit  for  that,  but  for  every- 
"  thing  else.  The  interests  of  learning  are  entrusted  to 
"  those  who  have  neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  the  sub- 
"  ject.  The  Fellowships  are  looked  upon  and  used  as  mere 
"stepping-stones  to  a  living.  A  large  number  of  the 
"  Fellows  live  away  from  the  place,  and  thus  in  reality 
"  convert  the  emoluments  to  a  purpose  quite  alien  from  that 
"  for  which  they  were  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  Undergraduates  suffer  a  double  loss ;  first,  in  being 
"  deprived  of  the  legitimate  stimulus  to  study,  and,  secondly, 
"  in  having  their  instruction  entrusted  to  an  inferior  body  of 
"  men." 

"  The  effects  of  the  existing  limitations  of  Fellowships  to 
"counties  and  dioceses/'  says  Mr.  Hay  ward  Cox.f  "are 

*  Evidence,  p.  130,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Oxford  Report, 
t  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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"  undoubtedly  the  reverse  of  those  contemplated  by  the 
"  Founders,  whether  the  advancement  of  learning  or  of  piety 
"  be  understood  to  have  been  their  object.  They  crowd  the 
"  Colleges  with  inferior  men,  often  without  either  the  power 
"  or  the  inclination  to  promote  the  interests  of  education, 
"  withdraw  many  who  might  be  useful  in  their  appropriate 
"  spheres,  hold  out  incentives  to  indolence,  selfishness,  and 
"  self-indulgence,  and  engage  persons  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
"  tion  who  are  without  zeal  in  the  pursuit,  adopting  it  simply 
"  as  a  means  supplied  to  them  by  their  Collegiate  position  of 
"  enhancing  their  income  temporarily  until  they  succeed  by 
"  rotation  to  those  parochial  duties  and  emoluments  which 
"  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  far  the  greater  number." 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  these  restrictions  are  often 
a  mischief  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  very  classes  who  con- 
sider themselves  privileged.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
one  of  our  own  body,  that  of  three  Fellows  nominated,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  a  College  in  Oxford 
by  a  local  body  of  electors,  two  were  actually  rejected  when 
they  presented  themselves  with  a  view  to  pass  the  easy 
ordeal  for  a  common  Degree,  and  continued  Fellows  of  the 
College  for  years  with  that  ineffaceable  stigma  upon  them. 
It  is  also  within  his  knowledge  that  many  persons,  and  of 
these  three  in  immediate  succession,  claiming  close  Exhi- 
bitions under  similar  circumstances,  have  been  rejected  by 
the  College  for  glaring  incapacity  ;  and  that  of  twenty-four 
youths  admitted,  as  being  of  kin  to  the  Founder,  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  twelve  have  been  rejected  in  the  schools, 
and  that  twelve  only,  including  some  of  those  who  had  been 
thus  ignominiously  repulsed,  have  after  all  obtained  the  Fel- 
lowships connected  with  their  Scholarships.  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  inducement  which  such  Foundations 
offer  to  parents  to  bring  up  youths  of  this  kind  for  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  prove  a  serious  evil  to  them,  forced  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  to  turn  to  some  other  pursuit  in  life 
long  after  the  age  at  which  they  ought  to  have  entered  upon 
it ;  or  to  continue  in  a  position  for  which  they  know  them- 
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selves,  and  are  known  by  all  around  them,  to  be  unfit.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Fellowship  bestowed  on  the  native 
of  a  parish,  because  of  his  merit,  is  far  more  valuable  to  the 
parish,  than  when  an  accident  throws  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
person  who  has  no  qualification  for  a  learned  life,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  turn  his  good  fortune  to  advantage. 

Attempts,  however,  have  sometimes  been  made  to  repre- 
sent close  Fellowships  as  beneficial  to  the  Colleges,  and 
open  Fellowships  as  attended  with  serious  disadvantages.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  the  Colleges  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  Fellows  are  elected  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  . 
superior  acquirements,  but  which  have  also  some  close  Fel- 
lowships, it  is  seldom  found  possible  to  retain  men  for  any 
length  of  time  as  Tutors  and  College  officers,  except  those 
who  belong  to  restricted  Foundations ;  and  that,  without 
such  a  resource,  the  Colleges  would  have  been  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  education,  or  carrying  on  their 
domestic  and  financial  economy. 

Mr.  Merivale,*  who  alone  of  those  who  have  communi- 
cated with  us,  argues  for  the  use  of  close  Fellowships,  urges 
this  objection  strongly.  His  argument,  however,  is  founded 
on  an  error  in  the  fact  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  it.  At 
Balliol  College  he  supposes  that  the  permanent  Tutors  were 
furnished  chiefly  by  close  Foundations.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  has  been  only  one  Tutor  supplied  by  the  only  close 
Foundation  of  that  College  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
whilst  it  may  be  stated  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  Pembroke 
College,  the  whole  staff  of  teachers,  including  the  Master 
and  Tutors,  is  furnished  entirely  by  the  small  but  open 
Foundations  which  that  close  College  contains. 

It  is  also  urged  by  Mr.  Merivale  that  his  experience  in 
open  elections  to  Fellowships  leads  him  to  think  that  patient 
and  self-denying  industry  was  seldom  rewarded  by  success, 
and  that  the  day  was  usually  carried  by  mere  "  cleverness," 
though,  of  course,  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  industry  ; 

*  Evidence,  p.  200,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Oxford  Report. 
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and  he  consequently  pleads  for  the  retention  "  of  a  limited 
"  number  of  close  Fellowships  to  rectify  the  inequality, 
"though  in  a  very  imperfect  and  anomalous  way."  But 
even  if  it  were  the  case,  which  we  cannot  admit,  that  brilliant 
talents,  and  dazzling  accomplishments,  unaccompanied  by 
solid  qualities,  are  preferred  by  the  elector*  in  open  Colleges, 
close  Fellowships  would  not  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 
Close  Colleges  (as  we  have  stated)  have  notoriously  the 
most  difficulty  in  finding  good  Tutors  ;  and  the  Oxford  Fel- 
lowships are  so  numerous  that,  if  all  were  thrown  open, 
there  would  be  ample  room  not  only  for  men  of  the  highest 
abilities,  but  also  for  most  of  the  patient  self-denying  men, 
whom  all  must  desire  to  see  rewarded.  A  large  number  of 
able  Students  would  doubtless  resort  to  Oxford :  yet  the 
great  majority  there,  as  elsewhere,  must  consist  of  men  of 
average  ability,  who  would  continue  to  obtain  Fellowships, 
as  at  present,  though  at  the  cost  of  some  additional  labour 
and  self-denial. 

It  has  been  said,  further,  that  in  open  Colleges  the 
Fellows  are  apt  to  combine  into  religious  schools  and  parties, 
under  the  influence  of  some  one  vigorous  mind,  and  are 
enabled  by  their  position  to  propagate  their  opinions  with 
more  effect,  and  thus  to  agitate  the  University  and  even  the 
Church  at  large.  Such  arguments  probably  weigh  little 
with  most  persons ;  they  certainly  do  not  influence  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  Colleges,  which  strain  their  Statutes  to  the 
uttermost,  in  order  to  let  in  the  ablest  candidates.  But 
those  who  urge  such  arguments  seriously,  should  recollect 
that  the  general  removal  of  restrictions  would  only  tend  to 
distribute  these  dangerous  persons  more  equally  throughout 
the  Colleges, 
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We  next  proceed  to  state  the  positive  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  throwing  open  the  Foundations  generally. 
Such  a  measure  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  render 
the  revenues  of  the  Colleges  available  for  the  services  of 
learning  and  education.  The  wealth  of  Oxford  is  commonly 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  University.  But  this  is  a  serious 
misapprehension.  The  University  has  no  large  revenues,  as 
we  have  already  shown.  It  is  to  the  Colleges  that  large 
landed  estates  are  confined.  They  receive,  it  is  said,  not 
much  less  than  150,0007.  per  annum  between  them  from 
endowments,  exclusively  of  what  is  paid  by  the  Students. 
This  might  be  rendered  a  noble  provision  for  learning  and 
science,  but  if  these  endowments  were  multiplied  tenfold, 
and  distributed  to  a  tenfold  number  of  Fellows  elected  with- 
out reference  to  their  talents  and  acquirements,  little  would 
result  but  increased  odium  to  the  University.  The  archi- 
tectural magnificence  of  Oxford  would  be  diminished,  and 
many  excellent  men  would  suffer,  and  great  opportunities  of 
future  good  would  be  lost,  if  several  of  its  richest  Colleges 
were  swept  away ;  but  little  present  loss  would  be  sustained 
by  the  University,  the  church,  or  the  country. 

The  Colleges  have  now  become  national  institutions.  They 
have  become  great  because  they  have  absorbed  the  Univer- 
sity, and  drawn  to  themselves  its  functions,  educational  and 
literary.  Seven-eighths  of  its  Students  must  be  members  of 
Colleges.  Their  Heads  furnish  its  Vice-Chancellors,  and 
form  the  Board  of  its  Governors,  which  has  the  sole  right  of 
initiating  measures ;  their  Fellows  are  its  Teachers,  its 
Examiners,  its  Proctors,  its  learned  men.  The  only  elements 
of  the  University  external  to  the  Colleges  are  the  Professors 
and  the  five  surviving  Halls.  The  Professors,  as  well  as  the 
Heads  and  Tutors  of  Halls,  commonly  are  or  have  been 
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Fellows.  "  The  Fellowships,"  as  Professor  Vaughan  ob- 
serves, "  are  the  centres  of  the  whole  academical  system.* 
«'  They  act  upon  all  parts  of  the  University  at  once,  Under- 
"  graduates,  Bachelors,  Masters  and  Heads  of  Houses,  on 
"  all  who  study,  on  all  who  teach,  and  on  all  who  at  present 
"  govern.  They  are  the  rewards  to  which  the  Undergraduates 
"  and  Bachelors  look,  and  for  which  they  labour ;  they 
"  support  the  Resident  Masters  and  Tutors,  and  therefore 
"  provide  the  instruction,  as,  through  the  Heads  of  Houses 
"  who  are  elected  from  the  Fellows,  they  determine  the 
"  discipline  and  government."  Whatever  changes  may  take 
place,  the  Colleges  will  continue  to  be  dominant  in  the  Uni- 
versity. They  cannot  be  great  without  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
great  without  them.  They  have  undertaken  to  educate 
some  of  the  most  important  classes  in  the  country,  and  they 
cannot  relinquish  that  task.  This  duty  is  one  far  higher 
than  any  that  their  Founders  imposed  upon  them,  or  than 
their  present  constitution  enables  them  to  discharge.  Their 
great  powers  cannot  be  suffered  to  run  to  waste.  Their 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  must  be  rendered  available  for 
the  best  purposes. 

The  Hebdomadal  Board,  which  admits  that  the  opening 
of  the  Foundations  might  be  beneficial  to  the  Colleges  them- 
selves, has  declared  its  belief  that  this  measure  would  have 
little  effect  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  ;t  but  the  reasons 
are  not  stated  which  have  led  to  a  conclusion  so  remarkably 
at  variance  with  academical  experience.  A  few  instances 
will  suffice  by  way  of  illustration,  to  show  the  direct  con- 
nexion which  exists  between  the  removal  of  restrictions  and 
encouragement  to  study. 

Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxford,  probably  possess  incomes  not  widely  different  in 
amount.  The  nineteen  Fellows  of  Oriel  College  are  not 
richer  than  the  eighteen  Fellows  of  Jesus  College. 

A  very  striking  contrast  exists  in  this  respect  between  one 

*  Evidence,  p.  90.  f  Appendix  A,  p.  4,  of  the  Report. 
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of  the  smallest  and  the  most  magnificent  foundation  in 
Oxford.  There  are  in  Balliol  College  twelve  Fellowships 
and  fourteen  Scholarships ;  ten  of  the  Fellowships  being 
virtually  open ;  for,  though  the  Scholars  have  a  cceteris 
paribus  preference,  the  College  takes  care  to  suffer  no  detri- 
ment from  that  preference.  Twelve  of  the  Scholarships  are 
quite  open.  The  whole  number  of  Undergraduates  was,  in 
1851,  ninety-two.  There  are  in  Christchurch  one  hundred 
and  one  Studentships,  of  which  about  seventy  may  be 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  the  Fellowships  of  other  Colleges, 
and  the  remaining  thirty -one  as  equivalent  to  the  Scholar- 
ships. These  Studentships  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Canons,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  which  are 
filled  up  every  year  from  Westminster  School.  All  who 
have  been  once  nominated  retain  their  Studentships  simply 
on  condition  of  taking  a  common  Degree.  The  whole 
number  of  Undergraduates  was  in  1851  about  two  hundred: 
Without  ascribing  too  much  importance  to  academical  dis- 
tinctions, we  may  refer  to  the  University  Honours  which 
have  been  obtained  in  these  two  Societies  as  indicating,  to  a 
certain  extent,  their  respective  influence  on  the  education  of 
the  place.  The  ten  open  Fellowships  of  Balliol  were  held  in 
1851  by  persons  who  between  them  had  obtained  twelve 
First  Classes,  five  University  Prizes,  and  five  Ireland  or 
Hertford  Scholarships  ;  and  from  1841  to  1850  (inclusively), 
Balliol  had  gained,  in  all,  twenty-two  First  Classes  and 
three  University  Scholarships.  The  seventy  Student-Fel- 
lowships of  Christchurch  were  helclin  1851  by  persons  who, 
between  them,  had  obtained  thirteen  First  Classes,  two 
Prizes,  and  three  Ireland  or  Hertford  Scholarships  ;  and 
from  1841  to  1850  (inclusively),  Christchurch  had  gained, 
in  all,  thirteen  First  Classes  and  no  University  Scholarship. 

If,  however,  we  had  taken  an  earlier  period  the  result 
would  be  found  very  different. 

From  1831  to  1840  (inclusively),  Balliol  gained,  in  all, 
twenty-six  First  Classes,  two  Prizes,  and  one  University 
Scholarship ;  Christchurch,  thirty-one  First  Classes,  five 
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Prizes,  and  three  University  Scholarships.  From  1821  to 
1830  'inclusively),  Balliol  gained  eleven  First  Classes  and 
two  Prizes  ;  Christchurch  fifty-one  First  Classes  and  four 
Prizes. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Scholarships  at  Balliol  were  given 
away  without  regard  to  merit  up  to  the  year  1829,  when 
they  were  first  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  At 
Christchurch,  individual  members  of  the  Chapter  have 
always  paid  regard  to  merit  in  the  distribution  of  their 
patronage  ;  and  this  was  the  case  when  all  other  Colleges 
were  close.  The  result  in  former  times  was,  that  the 
Student- Scholarships  of  Christchurch  were  more  open  to 
merit  than  any  Scholarships  in  the  University,  except  those 
of  Corpus  Chrisd  College,  which  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  instituting  an  Examination  to  test  the  claims  of 
Candidates.  But  of  late  years,  not  only  Balliol,  but  also 
Trinity,  Oriel,  Merton,  Pembroke,  Exeter,  and  University 
Colleges  have  thrown  open,  or  founded  Scholarships  for 
public  competition  ;  while  Christchurch  has  either  stood  still 
or  even  become  at  times  less  liberal,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  held  the  patronage.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  best  Candidates  from  Schools  have  been 
more  and  more  drawn  away  to  those  Colleges  where  they 
could  present  themselves  for  Examination  and  claim  rewards 
for  merit. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  coincide  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  to  which  we  have  above  referred.*  We 
are  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  immense  influence  would 
be  exerted  on  the  studies  and  the  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, if  the  Colleges  were  benefited,  as  the  Board  admits 
would  be  the  case,  by  being  enabled  to  render  their  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  generally  accessible  to  merit,  and  to 
merit  only.  It  is  probable,  as  we  have  said,  that  no  College 
would  display  such  an  array  of  names  as  is  now  often  found 
on  the  list  of  the  Fellows  in  the  few  Colleges  which  are  open, 

*  See  supra,  p.  34. 
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and  that  superior  men  would  be  more  equally  distributed. 
But  a  much  larger  number  of  Students,  and  therefore  a 
proportionably  larger  number  of  such  men,  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  University.  Thus  the  removal  of  restrictions 
would  produce,  not  only  a  more  even  distribution, — which, 
however,  would  itself  be  an  advantage, — but  a  considerable 
accession  of  persons,  capable  of  doing  honour  to  their  re- 
spective Societies  and  serving  the  University.  It  would  be 
scarcely  less  beneficial  that  many  who  are  now  saved  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  because  their  fortunes  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  fixed,  should  be  forced  to  apply  all  their  powers  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
New  Examination  Statute,  excellent  in  many  respects  as  it 
is,  will  prove  a  failure,  as  regards  many  of  its  best  enact- 
ments, especially  as  regards  the  studies  of  recent  intro- 
duction, unless  the  Students  shall  be  induced  to  aim  at  the 
distinctions  held  out  in  the  new  Schools  by  the  prospect  of 
advancing  their  fortunes  in  the  Colleges.  The  failure  will 
be  more  complete  than  it  has  been  in  the  Mathematical 
Schools  ;  for  Fellowships  are  even  now  occasionally  obtained 
by  those  who  have  attained  to  eminence  in  that  department. 
There  is  not  at  the  present  moment  a  sufficient  number  of 
open  Fellowships  to  render  it  certain  that  every  young  man 
who  attains  the  highest  classical  honours  will  gain  one  ;  and 
unless  the  number  of  such  Fellowships  be  greatly  increased, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  electors  who  are  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  Physical  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Law,  or  indifferent  to  them,  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  encourage  these  studies.  And  further,  if,  as  we 
trust,  the  University  shall  be  extended  to  a  larger  and  a 
poorer  class  of  Students,  it  will  become  doubly  important 
that  the  Foundations  should  be  opened  to  the  widest  pos- 
sible extent,  so  as  to  embrace  not  merely  the  natives  of  a 
few  favoured  localities,  but  those  of  the  many  portions  of 
the  country  who  are  now  altogether  excluded  by  restrictions 
from  the  larger  part  of  the  endowments,  and  therefore  from 
the  privileges  of  the  University. 
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Having  thus  shown  that  it  is  desirable  to  abolish  all 
limitations  of  parentage  or  birthplace,  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider how  far  this  object  is  impeded  by  legal  principles  or 
moral  difficulties. 

Several  of  those  who  have  supplied  us  with  evidence,* 
entertain  no  doubt,t  indeed,  of  the  expediency  of  removing 
restrictions  in  the  election  to  Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
but  would  regard  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to 
change  the  distribution  of  what  they  have  been  taught  to 
consider  as  private  property  as  an  act  of  spoliation. 

But  subjects  of  this  kind  have  been  too  often  discussed, 
and  the  Legislature  has  too  often  disposed  of  questions  of 
the  same  kind,  both  in  modern  and  ancient  times,  with  be- 
nefit to  the  country,  and  with  the  general  acquiescence  of 
all  parties,  to  permit  us  to  believe  that  it  can  be  argued 
with  success  that  there  could  be  any  violation  of  constitu- 
tional or  legal  right  in  introducing  changes  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  corporate  property  with  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
the  Legislature,  after  full  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Colleges,  and  the  country. 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Phillirnore,  p.  234.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
p.  164. 

f  See  evidence  of  Charles  Neate,  Esq.,  M.A.,  barrister-at-law,  fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  p.  239,  in  the  Report. 
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Observations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
Constitutional  Character  of  Legislative  Interposi- 
tion for  the  Removal  of  Restrictions  in  Collegiate 
Corporations. 

Lord  Coke  and  other  judges  have  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  "  Collegiate  bodies  are,  and  hold  their  possessions,  for 
"  the  public  good."  It  is  in  this  character  that  they  receive 
the  protection  of  Parliament.  They  exist  for  the  purposes 
of  sound  learning  and  religious  education  ;  they  hold  large 
possessions  in  trust  for  those  purposes,  and  from  very  early 
times  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  their  due  execution 
of  such  trusts.*  "  In  estates,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  held  as 
"  we  call  it,  in  mortmain,  there  is  no  intercommunity,  no 
"  natural  privity  of  interest,  between  the  present  possessor 
"  and  those  who  may  succeed  him  ;  and  as  the  former  cari- 
"  not  have  any  pretext  for  complaint,  if,  his  own  rights 
"  being  preserved,  the  Legislature  should  alter  the  course  of 
"  transmission  after  his  decease,  so  neither  is  any  hardship 
"  sustained  by  others,  unless  their  succession  has  been 
"  already  designated  or  rendered  probable.  Corporate  pro- 
"  perty,  therefore,  appears  to  stand  on  a  very  different  foot- 
"  ing  from  that  of  private  individuals  ;  and  while  all  in- 
"  fringements  of  the  established  privileges  of  the  latter  are 
"  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  and  held  justifiable  only  by  the 
"  strongest  motives  of  public  expediency,  I  cannot  but 
"  admit  the  full  right  of  the  Legislature  to  new-mould 
"  and  regulate  the  former  in  all  that  does  not  involve 
"  existing  interests  upon  far  slighter  reasons  of  conve- 
"  nience." 

But  the  legal  or  rather  constitutional  difficulties  are  not 
those  which  are  usually  regarded  as  most  formidable. 
Many  who  will  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 

*  See  Mr.  Dampier's  Sub-report. 
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interfere  in  extreme  cases,  and  who  admit  the  expediency 
of  such  interference  in  the  present  case,  yet  regard  the  in- 
junctions of  Founders  with  so  superstitious  an  awe,  that  the 
strongest  certainty  of  beneficial  results  cannot  reconcile 
them  to  it.  "  It  would  be  very  advantageous,"  says  Mr. 
Scott,  who  expresses  this  view,  "  that  all  restrictions  as  to 
"  the  elections  of  Fellows  of  Colleges  should  be  relaxed,  as 
"  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  violating  the  manifest  in- 
"  tentions  of  Founders.  But  I  should  earnestly  protest 
"  against  any  systematic  disregard  of  these  intentions.  .  .  . 
"  If  it  could  be  fairly  done,  I  would  gladly  see  all  Fellow- 
"  ships  thrown  open.  .  .  But  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
"  dishonest ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  see  localities  deprived 
"  of  the  advantages  specially  secured  to  them  by  the  be- 
"  quests  of  Founders."* 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  even  Mr.  Scott,  after 
using  this  strong  language,  thinks  that  "  much  might  be 
"  done  by  the  Visitors,  under  some  general  legal  authority," 
and  that  the  "  claim  of  Founders'  kin  is  less  deserving  of 
"  much  consideration." 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  question  now  at  issue  is 
not  whether  the  purposes  of  Founders  shall  or  shall  not  be 
fulfilled  by  those  who  are  to  enjoy  their  benefactions.  We 
have  shown  that  almost  every  one  of  the  regulations  which 
they  have  most  earnestly  insisted  on  have  been  disregarded, 
and  must  continue  to  be  disregarded.  Even  the  preferences 
which  they  enjoined  are  not  always  observed,  having  been 
unavoidably  set  aside,  in  some  cases  openly,  in  others  by 
means  of  strained  interpretations ;  and  when  they  have 
been  adhered  to,  it  has  not  been  because  they  are  invested 
by  the  Statutes  with  any  special  sanctity,  but  because,  un- 
like the  really  fundamental  Statutes,  they  are  under  the 
safe-guard  of  personal  interests,  and  the  forced  protection 
of  Visitors. 

The    question    is   whether    Foundations    having   become 

*  Evidence,  p.  113.     Compare  evidence  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  p.  L'34. 
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comparatively  useless  as  regards  many  of  the  great  objects 
of  Founders  shall,  through  the  observance  of  a  single  enact- 
ment of  the  Statutes,  continue  to  be  so  for  ever. 

If  it  be  forbidden  to  depart  from  the  "  literal  and  gram- 
"  matical  sense  "  of  the  Statutes  in  one  particular,  it  must  be 
asked  whether  those  who  now  enjoy  Fellowships  and  Scho- 
larships have  any  statutable  right  to  what  they  enjoy,  in 
accordance  with  the  very  enactments  on  which  they  ground 
their  claims. 

A  Founder  enjoins  that  the  poor  and  indigent  natives  of 
a  given  county,  or  that  his  poor  and  indigent  kinsmen,  shall 
be  exclusively  elected  to  a  Fellowship.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  this  restriction  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  Sta- 
tutes must  be  literally  observed,  the  wealthy  natives  of  that 
parish,  the  kinsmen  of  the  Founder  who  are  able  to  support 
themselves  at  the  University,  have  no  more  claim  to  the 
Fellowships  than  any  other  persons  of  like  condition,  since 
Fellowships  are  for  the  indigent. 

The  most  bountiful  of  the  early  Founders  was  William  of 
Wykeham,  especially  to  Fellows  of  his  kindred  ;  but  the 
statutable  right  of  a  Fellow  of  the  kindred  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  New  College,  according  to  the  literal  and 
grammatical  sense  of  the  statutes,  is  to  one  shilling  a-week, 
to  a  livery  once  a-year,  and  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings  annually  for  his  shoes,  bed,  and  other  necessaries, 
if  he  have  not  ten  pounds  a-year  ;  to  the  necessary  expenses 
of  graduation  if  he  cannot  pay  them  himself  or  cannot  ob- 
tain the  necessary  sum  from  a  friend,  and  to  the  services  of 
specified  College  servants ;  nor  is  he  entitled  even  to  these 
allowances,  except  on  the  condition  of  almost  perpetual 
residence,  a  long  devotion  to  the  study  of  Theology,  Canon 
or  Civil  Law,  or  Astronomy,  and  of  submission  to  a  Mo- 
nastic Rule  of  life.  So  also  (to  take  another  instance)  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  *  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  per- 
jury, to  divide  the  surplus,  or  have  any  ampler  allowance 

*  Magd.  Coll.  Stat.,  c.  43. 
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than  sixteen-pence  a-week.  If  the  letter  of  the  Statutes 
presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  change  of  the  injunc- 
tions respecting  local  or  family  claims,  by  competent  au- 
thority, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  evaded  in  the 
injunctions  respecting  enactments.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  change  of  the  value  of  money,  of  manners,  of  religion, 
is  thought  a  sufficient  ground  for  departure  from  the 
Founder's  specific  injunctions  in  these  respects,  the  change 
in  the  whole  condition  of  the  country  affords  reasons  no  less 
cogent  for  departure  from  the  injunctions  which  confine 
these  great  foundations  to  particular  localities.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Founders  were  more  anxious 
that  particular  localities  should  be  respected,  than  that  the 
Fellows  should  be  poor,  or  that  monastic  discipline  should 
be  observed,  or  that  masses  should  be  said  which  is  now 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  These,  and  many  other 
injunctions,  which  are  daily  set  at  nought,  are  insisted 
on  in  the  Statutes  with  an  earnestness  evinced  not  only  by 
entreaty,  but  by  imprecation.  But  no  such  language,  we 
believe,  is  to  be  found  in  those  Statutes  which  relate  to  local 
limitations. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  observance  of  the 
Statutes  should  be  enforced.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  utility 
of  a  literary  institution  and  a  great  place  of  education,  in 
our  times,  to  fill  it  with  the  poor  and  indigent,  or  to  compel 
its  inmates  to  live  like  monks,  or  to  force  Fellows  without 
occupation  into  residence,  or  to  fetter  Students  by  a  rigid 
discipline.  No  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  wish  to  return 
to  the  prescribed  studies,  or  to  revive  the  antiquated  exer- 
cises. The  observance  of  the  Statutes  in  these  respects 
would  defeat  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Legislature 
relaxed  the  law  of  the  land  in  favour  of  Colleges ;  and 
would  frustrate  what  must  have  been,  after  all,  the  para- 
mount object  of  every  Founder,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  the  service  of  Church  and  State.  All  this  is 
urged  with  truth  by  the  holders  of  Fellowships  when  re- 
proached with  the  violation  of  statutable  obligations  to  which 
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they  are  bound  by  oaths.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
wants  of  our  times,  and  the  paramount  objects  of  Founders, 
are  not  less  effectually  defeated  by  adherence  to  restrictions 
which,  when  originally  imposed,  were  perhaps  of  little  mo- 
ment, than  they  would  be  by  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
Statutes,  for  the  neglect  of  which,  convenience,  change  of 
times,  or  any  similar  reason,  is  thought  a  sufficient  warrant. 

The  question,  we  repeat,  is  not  whether  the  Statutes  of 
Colleges  ought  to  be  observed,  but  whether  the  Legislature 
has  not  a  moral  right  to  do  in  one  instance  for  the  interest 
of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
paramount  object  of  Founders,  what  in  many  instances  has 
been  done  by  convenience  or  private  interest.  The  affirma- 
tive is  strongly  supported  in  the  Evidence  laid  before  us  : — 

"  The  removal  of  restrictions,"  writes  Mr.  Temple,* 
"  would  be  called  a  violent  interference  with  the  Founders' 
"  wills,  and  it  seems  right  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which 
"  it  can  be  justified. 

"  In  the  first  place,  without  touching  on  the  general  ques- 
"  tion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  private 
"  property,  it  is  plain  that  property  left  in  trust  cannot  be 
"  considered  as  on  the  same  footing.  The  law  interferes 
"  with  no  bequests  to  individuals ;  the  law  has  always  in- 
"  terfered  with  bequests  in  trust  for  special  purposes.  If 
"  such  a  bequest  be  '  contrary  to  public  policy/  the  Court 
"  of  Chancery  will  disallow  it.  What  great  difference  is 
"  there  between  a  man's  leaving  money  in  trust  always  to 
"  maintain  one  of  his  own  descendants,  and  founding  a  Fel- 
"  lowship  always  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  own  kin  ?  The 
"  law  forbids  the  former  ;  why  should  it  permit  the  latter  ? 

"  Still  further,  the  Colleges  do  not  even  stand  on  the 
"  footing  of  private  trusts.  They  were  founded  as  parts  of 
"  the  University,  and  must  be  subject  to  whatever  is  for  the 
"  interest  of  the  University.  By  virtue  of  their  connexion 
"  with  the  University  they  obtain  a  certain  position  in  the 

*  Evidence,  p.  131. 
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"  nation  ;  by  virtue  of  the  same  connexion  they  are  liable 
"  under  certain  contingencies  to  interference. 

"  Again,  the  proposed  change  is  really  nothing  to  the 
"  change  that  has  already  taken  place.  Nothing  could  pos- 
"  sibly  be  further  from  the  Founders'  intentions  than  the 
"  present  system.  They  meant  the  Fellows  to  be  resident. 
"  A  large  proportion  hardly  ever  come  near  the  place. 
"  They  meant  the  Fellows  to  live  a  strict  and  severe  life  ; 
"  the  comfortable  Common-rooms  and  200/.  a-year  do  not 
"  represent  that.  They  meant  the  Fellows  to  be  bona,  fide 
"  Students  ;  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  the 
"  present  body  such,  except,  perhaps,  an  endeavour  to  com- 
"  pel  them  to  become  such.  In  fact,  it  could  hardly  be 
"  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
"  the  ideal  present  to  the  Founders'  mind  of  a  poor  hard- 
"  working  Student  of  Theology,  copying  manuscripts,  dis- 
"  puting  in  the  schools,  living  a  life  of  monastic  severity, 
"  and  the  Fellow  as  he  at  present  exists,  with  his  comfort- 
"  able  rooms,  liberty  to  roam  over  the  world,  and  2007. 
"  a-year  with  nothing  to  do  for  it.  All  that  subserved  pri- 
"  vate  interest  has  been  retained ;  all  that  conduced  to 
"  public  benefit  has  been  given  up. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  reply  that  the  true  reform  is  to  restore 
"  that  severe  system  which  the  Founders  contemplated. 
"  The  monastic  system  cannot  be  restored.  The  one  thing 
"  that  could  be  enforced  is  the  residence,  and  to  enforce 
"  that  now  would  be  more  mischievous  than  the  present 
"  laxity.  If  Fellows  are  to  be  elected  as  they  are  now, 
"  their  idleness  is  less  hurtful  than  would  be  their  attempts 
"  to  study,  and  their  idleness  away  from  Oxford  than  their 
"  idleness  in  the  place. 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  Founders  aimed  at  several  objects 
'*  which  they  believed  to  be  compatible  with  each  other. 
"  They  aimed  at  creating  a  body  of  real  students,  at  con- 
'*  necting  study  closely  with  religion,  at  assisting  the  educa- 
"  tion  of  the  poor,  at  benefiting  their  own  families,  or  certain 
"  localities  and  schools  connected  with  themselves.  Their 
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"  belief  was  that  any  man  who  was  willing  to  study  might 
"  be  made  into  a  student.  And  if  this  were  so,  there  was 
*'  no  reason  why  those  who  were  to  be  made  into  students 
"  should  not  be  selected  for  their  poverty  or  their  birthplace, 
"  or  on  any  other  principle  of  choice.  But  experience  has 
"  very  plainly  shown  that  it  is  not  so.  To  be  a  student  re- 
"  quires  a  natural  vocation  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
"  life ;  for  more  than  any  other  it  tends  to  isolate  a  man 
"  from  his  fellows,  and  there  are  few  who  can  bear  that. 
"  The  result  is,  that  in  the  attempt  to  realise  some  of  the 
"  objects  contemplated  by  the  Founders  we  have  quite  lost 
"  the  most  important  of  all. 

"  And  this  incompatibility,  which  always  existed  but  was 
"  not  always  perceived,  has  now  by  the  change  of  times  and 
"  circumstances  become  glaring.  There  can  be  no  question 
"  that  the  local  stimulus  of  rewards  confined  to  special 
"  birthplaces  did  much  then  to  encourage  learning ;  but  we 
"  have  now  outgrown  the  need,  and  only  feel  the  fetter. 
"  The  change  of  manners  too  has  deprived  us  of  the  check 
."  which  once  restrained  idle  men  from  undertaking  what 
"  was  then  a  laborious  life. 

"  But  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Colleges 
"  were  founded  one  by  one,  and  what  might  be  borne  in 
"  each  separately  becomes  intolerable  in  so  many  together. 
"  Each  Founder  thought  of  his  own  College  as  a  small  body 
"  in  the  midst  of  a  large  one.  The  University  was  strong 
"  enough  to  hold  its  own  course,  and  the  rules  which 
"  governed  a  single  College  were  of  importance  only  to 
"  itself.  The  influence  of  the  University  too  upon  the  Col- 
"  lege  was  very  great ;  and  if  the  College  Statutes  did  not 
"  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  the  atmosphere  of 
"  the  place  neutralised  much  of  their  mischief.  One  after 
"  another  the  Colleges  were  founded,  without  its  being  per- 
"  ceived  that  they  were,  absorbing  the  University.  Gra- 
"  dually,  as  the  Fellows  became  more  numerous,  the  body 
"  of  independent  Masters  dwindled  away ;  and  the  Halls 
"  died  out  before  the  Colleges.  Laud  sealed  the  victory  of 
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"  the  latter  by  forcing  all  the  Undergraduates  within  their 
"  walls :  but  Laud  only  systematised  what  was  already 
"  done.  The  Fellows  had  become,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
"  raained,  the  practical  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  University. 
"  The  College  Statutes  have  thus  become  Statutes  of  the 
"  University ;  the  College  Foundations  have  become  Insti- 
"  tutions  of  the  University ;  and  in  common  justice  their 
"  new  position  subjects  them  to  principles  of  interference 
"  not  contemplated  at  the  outset. 

"  In  short,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Founders'  wills 
"  has  become  a  mere  superstition.  To  secure  the  great 
"  object  at  which  they  aimed,  the  advancement  of  learning 
"  and  religion,  is  a  duty.  To  seek  it  by  means  which  are 
"  now  found  not  to  reach  it,  or  to  tie  it  to  conditions  which 
"  are  now  found  to  render  it  unattainable,  is  absurd.  To 
"  make  the  changes  proposed  above  is  not  an  interference 
"  with  private  property,  for  the  property  is  not  private  ;  it 
"  is  not  the  betrayal  of  a  trust,  for  the  trust  was  essentially 
"  conditional  ;  it  is  not  a  departure  from  the  intentions  of 
"  the  Founders,  for  it  only  gives  up  a  secondary  object  when 
"  no  other  way  remains  to  secure  a  primary  :  and  it  is  de- 
"  manded  by  common  justice,  for  the  Colleges  are  now  in- 
"  juring  the  University,  under  whose  shelter  they  were 
"  meant  to  live." 

"  The  plea  often  urged,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,*  "  against  in- 
"  terfering  with  these  local  restrictions,  is  the  sacredness  of 
"  Founders'  wills.  Without  enlarging  on  so  trite  an  argu- 
"  ment,  it  may  be  remarked, — 1st,  that  a  greater  change 
"  was  made  in  the  Statutes  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the 
"  Reformation  than  any  which  is  possible  now.  2nd.  That 
"  the  alteration  in  the  University  system,  which  was  com- 
"  pleted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  did  prac- 
"  tically  do  as  much  violence  to  the  letter  of  the  Statutes  in 
"  its  provisions  respecting  education,  as  the  Reformation  did 
"  to  the  religious  ones.  We  have  twice  violated  the  Foun- 

*  Evidence,  p.  34. 
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"  ders'  wills,  if  such  a  figure  of  speech  may  be  allowed,  and 
"  cannot  now  appeal  to  them  in  favour  of  restrictions  which 
"  are  obviously  injurious." 

Sir  Edmund  Head  speaks  thus  : — 

"  I  apprehend,  after  the  Act  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  no 
"  one  will  dispute  the  title  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere 
"  with  the  University  as  such,  although  very  different 
"  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  nature  of 
"  such  interference.*  With  regard  to  the  Colleges,  however, 
"  I  know  that  many  persons,  whilst  they  could  not  deny  the 
"  power,  would  on  conscientious  grounds  scruple  to  admit 
"  that  it  can  be  right  even  for  Parliament  or  the  Crown  to 
"  modify  or  alter  those  Statutes  on  which  they  originally 
"  rest,  and  would  therefore  object  even  to  the  negative 
"  interference  which  I  consider  as  expedient.  I  respect 
"  such  scruples,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  them  as 
"  having  much  weight.  If  there  be  no  implied  condition  of 
"  obedience  to  the  Law  of  the  land,  as  it  may  be  modified 
"  from  time  to  time,  inherent  in  all  Charters  or  Statutes  of 
"  this  kind,  then  assuredly  many  persons  who  at  the  time  of 
"  the  Reformation  continued  to  hold  their  Fellowships  were 
"  guilty  of  perjury.  Nor  do  I  see,  on  such  a  principle,  how 
"  Acts  of  Convocation,  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  since 
"  the  Founder's  wishes  were  expressed  in  the  Statutes,  can 
"  relieve  the  present  members  of  a  Foundation  from  carrying 
"  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  those  Statutes.  The  ac- 
"  ceptance  of  a  Headship  or  a  Fellowship  is  a  voluntary 
"  act :  how  can  a  man  justify  himself  in  attending  and 
"  compelling  others  to  attend  daily  worship  which  the 
"  Founder  would  have  deemed  heretical,  if  the  wishes  of 
"  that  Founder  are  to  be  his  only  guide  ?  If  it  be  said 
"  that  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  William  of  Wayn- 
"  flete,  or  William  of  Wykeham,  would  have  seen  the 
"  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  would  have  heartily 
"  joined  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  such  a 

*  Evidence,  p.  158. 
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"  principle  seems  to  me  to  open  a  very  wide  door. 
"  What  a  man  would  have  thought  on  a  given  subject 
"  if  he  had  lived  two  centuries  later,  is  a  question 
"  purely  speculative,  and  one  which  every  man  may  answer 
"  differently,  according  to  his  own  views.  But  the  solution 
"  of  this  difficulty  is  easy  and  immediate,  if  we  hold  that 
"  there  is  a  condition  of  submission  to  the  lawful  sovereign 
"  power  implied  in  the  creation  of  every  such  Corporation, 
"  of  whatever  character.  Is  it  not  almost  absurd  to  attribute 
"  to  the  wishes  of  a  fallible  man,  living  in  the  thirteenth  or 
"  fourteenth  century,  a  power  of  binding  in  perpetuity  a 
"  corporate  body  endowed  with  an  artificial  existence  by  the 
"  law  alone  ?  " 


Observations  of  the   Royal    Commissioners  on   the 
change  of  Circumstances  in  the  Country. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  both  the  local  and  the 
family  restrictions  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  were  im-* 
posed  in  great  measure  for  reasons  which  have  now  lost  their 
force. 

"  The  restrictions  as  to  counties,  &c.,  in  the  elections 
"  to  Fellowships,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,*  "  should  be 
"  greatly  relaxed.  This  would  prove  an  incalculable 
"  benefit  to  the  University,  and  would,  in  fact,  not  interfere 
"  much  with  the  real  intentions  of  the  Founders ;  but,  in 
"  many  cases,  the  reverse. 

"  For  the  Founders  certainly  designed  to  encourage 
"  learning  in  the  counties,  schools,  &c.,  which  they  thus 
"  provided  for.  And  too  often  the  result  has  been  the  very 
"  reverse. 

"  Moreover,  in  many  instances,  those  restrictions  generated 
"  one  another.  If  one  Founder  provided  for  his  own  kindred 
"  or  county,  another  thought  he  must  do  the  like  for  his, 
"  and  another  for  his,  &c.  If  all  these  Founders  could  be 
"  recalled  to  life,  and  it  were  proposed  to  one  of  them  to 
"  throw  open  his  Fellowships  (suppose)  to  Cumberland 
"  and  Westmoreland,  on  condition  that  another  should  open 
"  his,  to  Devonshire,  and  so  on,  it  is  likely  the  parties  would 
"  agree" 

The  account  which  we  have  given  t  of  the  motives  of 
Founders  for  assigning  their  endowments  to  special  localities, 
shows  that  the  Archbishop's  statements  are  borne  out  by 
undoubted  facts.  The  second  Founder  of  Lincoln  College 
expressly  declares  that  he  imposed  limitations  on  the  founda- 
tions of  his  predecessor,  "  not  blinded  himself  by  an  odious 
"  carnal  affection  "  for  the  natives  of  Lincoln,  but  because 

*  Evidence,  p.  26.  t  Report,  p.  141. 
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they  were  excluded  from  other  Colleges  by  that  "  carnal 
"  blindness "  in  others.  That  diocese  is  now  the  best 
endowed  in  the  University.  In  like  manner,  the  increasing 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  increasing  purity  in  elections 
which  will  follow,  render  needless  those  limitations  of  the 
choice  of  elections,  which  Founders  imposed  as  safeguards 
against  corruption.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  nomination  by 
personal  favour  becomes  less  common,  will  the  reasons  for 
retaining  such  restrictions  as  those  imposed  by  the  Founder 
of  Magdalen  become  less  cogent. 

The  change  of  circumstances  in  regard  to  localities  them- 
selves, since  the  time  when  the  Statutes  were  framed,  is 
almost  as  great  as  the  change  made  by  the  Reformation  in 
regard  to  the  religious  services  which  the  Statutes  prescribe, 
or  as  that  made  by  the  legislation  of  the  University  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  studies  which  the  Fellows  of  Colleges 
are  still  bound  by  the  letter  of  their  Statutes  to  pursue. 
Increased  facilities  of  communication,  combined  with  many 
moral  and  social  causes,  have  almost  extinguished  the  pro- 
vincial nationalities  which  once  distracted  the  University. 
The  division  of  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Trent, 
which  then  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the 
subject  of  anxious  provisions  in  the  Statutes  both  of  the 
University  and  Colleges,  is  now  obliterated  even  in  name. 
Scotland  has  been  united  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
Colonial  Empire  of  England  has  sprung  up,  since  those 
restrictions  were  imposed  which  now,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, exclude  from  Fellowships  the  natives  of  those  vast  and 
important  portions  of  the  British  dominions.  "  It  was  once," 
observes  Mr.  Temple,*  "  a  matter  of  much  moment  to 
"  change  a  man's  abode  across  50  miles ;  it  is  now  a  com- 
"  parative  trifle  to  move  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
"  other."  And  this  great  change  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  its  effect  on  birthplace,  which  in  the  College  Statutes 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Temple,  p.  131.     Compare  evidence  of  Mr.  Bo- 
namy  Price,  p.  194. 
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is  alone  selected  as  the  test  of  local  connexion.  Lord  Eldon 
used  to  remark  that  it  was  only  by  a  lucky  accident  that  he 
became  qualified  for  a  Fellowship  at  University  College,  the 
alarm  of  the  Pretender's  invasion  having  driven  his  mother 
from  one  side  of  the  Tyne  to  the  other.  But  what  was  in 
his  time  an  exception  has  now  become  common.  "  The  fact 
"  that  a  man  is  born  in  Yorkshire,"  continues  Mr.  Temple, 
"  hardly  makes  him  more  a  Yorkshireman  than  if  he  were 
"  born  in  Devonshire." 

"  The  Founder  of  Magdalen,"  says  Professor  Browne,* 
"  directs  that  certain  Fellows  and  Demies  should  be  elected 
"  from  persons  born  in  the  City  of  London,  meaning  thereby 
"  to  benefit  the  families  of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  &c., 
"  residing  therein.  Now,  in  the  present  day,  scarcely  any 
"  of  this  class  of  persons,  which  he  intended  to  benefit, 
"  reside  in  the  City ;  they  now  inhabit  the  suburbs,  and  are 
"  thus  by  statute  excluded  from  the  benefits  which  the 
"  Founder  intended  they  should  enjoy,  and  not  only  that, 
"  but  from  every  Fellowship  in  his  College,  if  they  reside  in 
"  Middlesex ;  because  he  imagined  that  county  was  provided 
"  for  when  he  provided  for  the  Londoners." 

Mr.  Senior  has  also  furnished  us  with  some  striking 
remarks  to  the  same  effect :  t — "  The  most  obvious  subject 
"  of  Parliamentary  interference,"  he  says,  "  is  the  throwing 
"  open  of  close  Foundations.  Even  supposing  that  we  are 
"  now  bound  in  any  respect  by  the  wishes  of  Founders,  we 
"  cannot  be  bound  to  obey  their  wills  when  formed  under 
"  circumstances  which  have  since  changed.  When  William 
"  of  Waynflete  directed  that  three  of  his  Fellows  should  be 
"  born  in  Berkshire,  he  intended  to  provide  for  three  Berk- 
"  shire  men.  At  present  the  accident  of  birth  does  not 
"  imply  much  real  relation  to  the  county  of  birth  :  though  I 
"  was  a  Berkshire  Fellow  I  never  resided  in  Berkshire  after  I 
"  was  six  months  old,  and  probably  such  will  be  found  to  be 
"  generally  the  case.  Few  persons  have  any  real  connexion 

*  Evidence,  p.  7.  f  Evidence,  p.  17. 
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"  with  the  place  where  they  happen  to  have  been  born. 
"  London,  using  that  word  to  express  the  bills  of  mortality, 
"  probably  now  contains  about  half  as  many  persons  as 
"  all  England  contained  in  the  time  of  William  of  Wayn- 
"  flete ;  but  as  it  then  contained  at  the  outside  100,000 
"  persons,  he  allotted  to  it  only  one  Fellowship.  Again  : 
"  the  British  colonies  now  contain  a  larger  British  population 
"  than  all  England  contained  500  years  ago  ;  but  there  are 
"  very  few  Colleges  in  which  persons  born  out  of  England 
"  are  eligible,  so  that  not  only  the  colonies  but  even  Ireland 
"  and  Scotland  are  generally  excluded ;  so  are  the  vast 
"  number  of  persons  who  are  born  while  their  mothers  are 
"  abroad,  though  English  subjects  by  law  for  every  other 
"  purpose.  Close  foundations  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
"  they  are  close,  prevent  or  diminish  competition.  If 
"  confined,  as  they  sometimes  are,  within  very  narrow  limits, 
"  they  become  a  sort  of  perpetual  entail  in  favour  of  par- 
"  ticular  families,  in  defiance  of  the  principle  of  English  law 
"  that  perpetuities  are  abhorred.  We  have  just  refused  at 
"  Magdalen  College  an  endowment  of  20,000/.,  which  the 
"  testator  proposed  to  confine  to  his  kindred  in  the  first 
*'  instance,  and  then  to  the  county  of  Stafford.  It  is  noto- 
"  rious  that  the  Founder's  kin  at  Winchester  have  been  the 
"  least  distinguished  boys  in  the  school.  This  is  indicated 
"  by  the  common  Winchester  proverb,  as  thick  as  a  founder/ 
"  For  the  purposes  of  education  and  literature  such  Founda- 
"  tions  are  often  useless,  and  even  worse  than  useless,  as 
"  they  introduce  mischievous  elements  into  the  government 
"  of  the  University  and  of  Colleges." 

The  preference  given  to  particular  families  in  College 
Foundations,  to  which  Mr.  Senior  refers,  is  a  less  extensive 
evil  than  that  of  local  limitations  but  not  less  serious  where 
it  is  observed,  and  is  rendered  still  more  unreasonable  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  some  of  the  Founders  who  have 
desired  that  a  preference  should  be  reserved  for  their  kinsmen, 
have  given  as  a  ground  for  this  provision,  that  their  kinsmen 
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being  their  natural  heirs  will  be  disappointed  of  their  expecta- 
tions, and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  some  compensation.  This 
was  probably  the  motive  in  other  cases  where  it  has  not  been 
expressed.*  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  apply  to 
such  a  provision  the  common  laws  that  regulate  the  descent 
of  property.  Perpetual  entails  are  not  permitted  in  this 
country ;  yet  this  preference  of  kin  for  ever  is  really  a  per- 
petual entail.  It  is  seldom  that  property  remains  in  one 
family  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  but  by  the  will  of 
Founders  a  partnership  in  the  property  may  be  claimed  in 
all  future  time,  not  only  by  the  heirs  of  the  Founder,  but 
by  all  who  can  prove  by  a  pedigree  the  remotest  connexion 
with  any  person  of  the  blood  of  the  Founder.  The  extent 
to  which  this  is  carried  produces  many  anomalies.  The 
heir-at-law,  if  he  have  barely  enough  from  land  to  live 
upon,  is  to  be  excluded,  while  a  person  who  could  not  by 
possibility  have  inherited  any  portion  of  the  property  is  to 
be  admitted.  As  eligibility  depends  solely  on  the  accident 
of  'being  able  to  produce  a  pedigree,  it  follows  that  large 
numbers  of  those  who  really  are  of  kin  to  the  Founder  are 
deprived  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  better  entitled  than 
the  fortunate  holders,  and  these  persons  might  really  obtain 
some  interest  in  the  bounty  of  their  relative  if  the  Fellow- 
ships were  open.  At  Wadham  College  claims  have  been 
admitted  in  cases  where  the  connexion  between  the  Founder 
and  the  applicant  was  through  a  common  ancestor  who 
had  died  three  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  the 
College  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  trace  consanguinity  there  through  the  medium  of  a  Saxon 
king. 

Time  assuredly  has  not  diminished  the  force  of  the  taunt 
which  Clarendon  cast  upon  Lord  Say,  who  claimed  a  Fel- 
lowship of  New  College,  "  by  the  alliance  he  pretended  to 
"  have  from  William  of  Wickham,  the  Founder,  which  he 
"  made  good  by  a  far-fetched  pedigree,  through  so  many 

*  Compare  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Neate,  p.  239. 
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"  hundred  years,  half  the  time  whereof  extinguishes  all  re- 
"  lation,  of  kindred."  * 

Blackstone  has  written  a  treatise  on  Consanguinity,  in 
which  the  whole  question  is  discussed.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  claims  to  Fellowships  on  this  ground  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. A  few  extracts  from  his  essay  will  show  not  only 
his  opinion,  but  also  the  opinion  of  other  great  lawyers  on 
this  subject,  f 

"  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  has  been  settled  that, 
"  '  when  one  devises  the  rest  of  his  personal  estate  to  his 
"  '  relations,  without  saying  what  relations,  it  shall  go 
"  'among  all  such  relations  as  are  capable  of  taking  within 
"  '  the  Statute  of  Distribution  :  else  it  would  be  uncertain  ; 
u  'for  the  relations  may  be  infinite.'  The  amount  of  all 
"  which  is  no  more  than  this,  that  such  bequests  are  totally 
"  void  for  their  uncertainty ;  and  the  legacy  is  distributed 
"  as  if,  quoad  hoc,  the  Testator  had  died  intestate.  If,  there- 
"  fore,  the  Founder's  Statute  is  to  be  interpreted  as  his  Will 
"  would  have  been  in  our  present  Courts  of  Equity,  it  must 
"  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  his  Fellowships  distributed,  as 
"  if,  quoad  hoc,  he  had  made  no  Statute." 

"  In  an  appeal  against  the  rejection  of  a  claimant  in  1789, 
"  it  was  recommended  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Bromley,  and  as- 
"  sented  to  on  all  sides  for  the  difficulty  of  the  judgment  to  be 
"  given,  and  it  was  so  decreed,:*:  that  the  plaintiff's  issue  for 
u  four  descents  should  be  admitted  as  if  they  were  of  the 
"  Founder's  kinsmen,  and  also  that  he  should  renounce  all 
"  further  claim  to  the  blood  of  the  Founder ;  which  renun- 
"  ciation  was  accordingly  regularly  made.  About  ten  years 
*'  afterwards,  the  fathers  of  two  other  rejected  candidates 
"  applied  to  the  same  tribunal  for  a  similar  relief.  Where- 
"  upon,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  '  gravely  considering 
"  '  that  the  public  benefit  of  the  realm,  for  the  education  of 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  565. 
t  Blackstone's  Essay  on  Collateral  Consanguinity  (8vo.,Lond.,  1750), 
p.  76. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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"  '  Scholars  and  learning  (which  was  chiefly  intended  by 
"  '  the  Founder),  would  greatly  be  hindered  if  every  one  of 
"  '  the  children  of  the  said  complainants  (allowing  them  to  be 
"  '  of  the  undoubted  blood  of  the  Founder)  should  be  ad- 
"  '  mitted  into  the  said  Colleges,  being  at  this  instant  many 
"  '  in  numbers,  and  in  a  short  time  likely  to  spread,  increase, 
"  '  and  grow  into  more  generations,  sufficient  of  themselves 
"  '  to  fill  the  number  of  both  Colleges,  referred  the  whole 
"  '  to  Bishop  Cooper,  who  then  sat  in  the  see  of  Winches- 
"  '  ter,  and  as  such  was  the  Visitor  of  both  Societies.  The 
"  *  Bishop,  having  duly  considered  the  case,  declares  him- 
"  '  self  willing  to  pay  a  regard  to  such  as  even  seem  to  be 
"  '  of  the  Founder's  blood,'  so  that  the  same  tend  not  to 
"  the  annoyance,  disturbance,  or  prejudice  of  the  said 
"  foundations  which  the  Founder  meant  to  make  for  the 
"  public  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  and  not  to  be  appro- 
"  priated  and  made  peculiar  to  one  only  kindred  and  family. 
"  He  directs  that  there  shall  not  be  at  one  time  more  than 
"  eighteen  reputed  kinsmen  in  the  two  Colleges,  which  con- 
"  sist,  by  the  way,  of  150  Scholars,  and  that  not  above  ten 
u  shall  be  admitted  at  any  one  election  into  either  College ; 
"  thus  substituting  a  limitation  in  point  of  number  in  lieu 
"  of  what  had  been  established  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Brom- 
"  ley ;  and,  what  is  now  contended  for  by  the  College  of 
"  All  Souls,  a  limitation  in  point  of  degree." 

In  a  note  to  a  subsequent  Edition,  Blackstone  remarks 
thus  :* — "  The  Colleges  have  at  several  times  since  the 
"  publication  of  this  Essay  applied  to  their  Visitors  for  a 
"  decisive  interpretation.  .  .  .  But  the  Visitors  never  gave 
"  such  an  interpretation,  but  in  every  case  gave  it  against 
"  the  College,  and  instated  the  Appellant  in  the  Fellowship, 
"  and  declared  every  other  Fellowship  filled  up  at  the  same 
"  time  void  and  devolved  to  the  nomination  of  the  Visitor  ; 
"  and,  to  crown  all,  some  Visitors  have  proceeded  to  con- 
"  demn  the  College  in  costs  for  not  crediting  evidence 
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"  which  they  never  saw,  and  for  rejecting  a  Pedigree  which 
"  never  appeared  to  be  authentic." 

The  inconvenience  of  the  restriction  is  proved  by  the 
efforts  which  (as  appears  from  this  passage)  Colleges  have 
made  to  relieve  themselves  from  it.  Several  Colleges  have 
escaped  from  it.  In  Merton  the  claim  has  been  neglected 
since  the  sixteenth  century.*  In  Queen's,  also,  it  has 
been  long  disregarded.  Even  in  New  College  and  All 
Souls,  as  we  have  stated,  the  absolute  preference  to 
Founder's  Kin  has  been  limited  by  the  injunctions  of  Vi- 
sitors. 

An  apprehension  is  felt  by  many  that  if  the  conditions  of 
endowments,  once  accepted,  are  not  observed,  "  benefactors 
"  will  become  rarer  than  ever."  It  is  not,  however,  the 
policy  of  the  Law  to  facilitate  endowments  as  such,  but  to 
permit  endowments  which  are  beneficial.!  The  Statutes  of 
Mortmain  are  not  relaxed  in  order  to  benefit  particular 
places  or  families,  but  for  great  public  purposes  ;  and  it  is 
better  that  Foundations  should  not  be  made,  than  that  it 
should  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  once  made  they  are 
never  to  be  liable  to  interference,  however  useless  or  in- 
jurious they  may  become.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  has  had  much  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  desire  to  found  institutions  like  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford.  Protestant  Foundations  were  made  in 
England  immediately  after  those  of  Roman  Catholic  times 
had  been  swept  away.  Almshouses  soon  took  the  place  of 
the  confiscated  hospitals  which  before  answered  the  same 
purposes  as  almshouses.  There  are  many  motives,  some 
mean,  some  noble,  which  lead  men  to  devote  their  wealth 
for  ever  to  what  they  regard  as  a  great  and  durable  purpose. 
A  wise  benefactor  would  be  only  the  more  strongly  induced 
to  bestow  his  wealth  for  the  public  benefit  if  he  had  the 
assurance  that  his  Foundation  would  be  so  regulated  from 


*  Percival's  Merton  Stat.,  p.  116. 

t  Evidence  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  p.  9. 
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time  to  time  by  the  wisdom  of  the  State,  that  it  would  never 
become,  or  at  least  not  be  suffered  to  continue,  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless,  but  that  it  would  be  made  to  promote 
his  highest  purposes  for  ever.  The  sight  of  Charities 
abused,  and  secured  in  their  abuses  by  being  placed  beyond 
any  remedial  power,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  a  philanthropist  than  the  sight  of  Charities  cau- 
tiously and  wisely  reformed. 


Suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  respecting 
a  direct  Enactment  for  the  removal  of  Restrictions 
on  the  Election  of  Members  of  Colleges,  arising 
from  Birthplace  or  Parentage. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire  by  what  means  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  can  be  effected. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Founders  of  Colleges  have  not 
left  any  permission  to  alter  their  Statutes,  and  that  the 
limitations  on  the  choice  of  electors  to  Fellowships  being 
definite,  and  likely,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  defended  by 
interested  parties,  have  been  on  the  whole  adhered  to. 
There  may  be  Colleges  which  have  no  wish  to  see  them 
removed.  But  some  Societies,  anxious  to  secure  the  services 
of  able  men,  have  done  something  for  themselves  by  explain- 
ing statutable  limitations  as  mere  preferences  which  were  of 
little  moment.  It  has  been  thought  that"  more  extensive 
relaxations  might  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  Visitors, 
again,  have  endeavoured,  in  a  few  cases,  to  effect  changes  of 
this  kind.  At  Balliol  a  Statute  regarding  the  age  and 
election  of  the  Candidates  for  Scholarships  was  wisely 
rescinded  in  1834  by  the  joint  act  of  the  Visitor  and  the 
College,  though  in  defiance  of  the  Statutes,  which  forbid 
alteration.  All  Souls  and  New  College  (as  we  have  stated) 
called  in  the  authority  of  their  Visitor  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  thenumber  of  Founder's  kin,  whom  they  are  bound  by 
their  Statutes  to  receive  in  preference  to  all  other  candidates.* 
We  are  aware  of  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  applied 
in  our  Courts  of  Law  to  Acts,  more  particularly  to  early  Acts 
of  Parliament.!  But  even  if  there  were  no  injunctions  of 
Founders  and  no  oaths  to  bar  alteration,  we  think  that  this 
mode  of  interpretation,  if  applied  to  College  Statutes,  would, 

*  See  Mr.  Dampier's  Sub-report. 

t  2  Inst.  and  Plowd.  Index.  Tit.  "  Statute." 
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for  many  reasons,  be  found  inconvenient  and  inadequate. 
Not  many  years  back  the  Society  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  having  applied  for  an  alteration  of  their 
Statutes,  Sir  William  Follett,  then  Your  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General, having  considered  the  reasons  which  were 
urged  for  this  mode  of  interpretation,  concluded  that 
although  it  might  suffice  to  explain  away  certain  difficulties 
it  would  not  fully  meet  the  case,  and  he  advised  Your 
Majesty's  consent  to  a  total  alteration,  as  requested  by  the 
Society,  The  opinion  and  authority  of  so  eminent  a  lawyer 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  conclusive  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons.  But,  even  if  the  means  which  the  law  provides 
were  sufficient^  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with  the  case 
frankly  by  means  of  a  direct  enactment  than  to  attain  the 
end  by  means  which,  though  justified  by  legal  analogies 
and  precedents,  often  resemble  what  Waynflete,  in  a  passage 
already  quoted,  characterized  as  "sinister  interpretations 
"  foreign  to  the  scope  of  his  intention."  It  is  an  evil  that 
men  should  be  forced  to  do  by  indirect  means  what  is  right 
and  honourable  in  itself.  And  granting  that  the  decisions  of 
Courts  of  Law  and  of  Visitors  were  always  sufficient,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  Colleges  would  have  the  will  or  the 
courage  to  adopt  what  seems  to  set  aside  the  injunctions  of 
their  Founders. 

For  many  reasons  therefore,  and  amongst  others,  because 
the  property  of  Colleges  is  not  and  cannot  be  applied  as  the 
Founders  directed ;  because  it  is  now  often  made  useless, 
and  sometimes  worse  than  useless  ;  because  experience  has 
shown  that  the  efficiency  of  a  College,  and  the  services  which 
it  renders  to  the  University,  are  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
freedom  from  restrictions  ;  because  the  particular  restrictions 
imposed  by  Founders  now  really  defeat  their  paramount 
objects,  and  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Empire  ;  because  the  changes  proposed  are  by  no  means 
greater  than  those  which  the  Colleges  have  already  admitted 
in  almost  all  respects ;  because  such  changes  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  almost  any  attempt  to  increase  the  numbers, 
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to  extend  the  studies,  or  to  improve  the  instruction  of  the 
University  ;  and  lastly,  because  the  Colleges  cannot  remove 
restrictions  without  external  assistance  ;  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Legislature  should  relieve  College  Foundations  from 
all  limitations  in  the  election  of  their  Members,  whether 
arising  from  birthplace  or  parentage.  We  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  Your  Majesty's  subjects  should  be  equally  eligible. 
"  It  would  be  wise/'  says  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,*  "  where 
"  possible,  to  open  Foundations  to  persons  born  in  the 
"  colonies  ;  ties  such  as  these  bind  human  beings  more  than 
"  fleets,  armies,  or  Acts  of  Parliament." 

In  the  application  of  the  general  principle,  there  should, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  be  two  exceptions :  the  first,  in  favour 
of  Schools  connected  with  Colleges ;  the  second  in  favour 
of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  to  which  a  part  of  its  exclusive 
rights  at  Jesus  College  might  with  propriety  be  reserved. 
But  as  these  exceptions  relate  chiefly  to  Scholarships,  not 
to  Fellowships,  our  reasons  will  be  best  stated  hereafter. 

Besides  the  local  and  family  restrictions  imposed  by 
Founders,  there  are  some  others,  namely,  those  which  confine 
Fellowships  to  persons  of  a  certain  age,  or  of  a  certain 
academical  standing,  and  to  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
scholars  of  the  College. 

The  restrictions  of  age  are  rare,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  unimportant.  At  All  Souls  and  Jesus  College,  the 
Fellows  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  26.  The  age  at  which  Students  now  come 
to  the  University  is  so  different  from  that  at  which  they 
came  in  the  times  when  the  Statutes  were  imposed,  that  any 
regulations  on  this  subject  have  become  objectionable,  and 
ought  to  be  removed. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  restrictions  of  age  applies  with 
greater  force  to  restrictions  of  academical  standing.  Some 
Fellowships,  as  at  Queen's,  are  confined  to  Masters  of  Arts, 
some  are  open  even  to  Undergraduates.  These  restrictions 

*  Evidence,  p.  164. 
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were  imposed,  when,  from  the  early  age  at  which  Students 
entered  the  University,  the  relative  signification  of  all  the 
Degrees,  as  marks  of  academical  standing,  was  very  different 
from  that  which  they  now  bear.  The  Degree  of  a  Master 
then  was  what  the  Degree  of  a  Bachelor  is  now ;  and  it  was 
on  this  ground  that,  at  Queen's,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
very  recently  elected  to  a  Fellowship,  to  which  by  Statute 
only  Masters  are  eligible.  What  was  in  this  case  done 
unstatutably,  should  be  rendered  lawful  generally,  in  order 
to  save  Colleges  from  the  great  evil  of  excluding  candidates 
from  Fellowships,  at  the  very  period  of  their  career  when  a 
Fellowship  is  most  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  no  reason  why  Undergraduates 
should  be  eligible  to  Fellowships.  Fellowships  having 
ceased  to  be  what  they  were  once,  means  of  supporting 
actual  Students,  Undergraduate  Fellows  are  now  placed  in 
an  anomalous  position,  often  injurious  to  themselves,  and 
inconvenient  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  We  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ought  to  be  a 
qualification  for  a  Fellowship,  but  that  no  other  requirements 
as  to  academical  standing  should  be  made. 

It  is  a  much  more  serious  evil  that  many  Fellowships  are 
restricted  more  or  less  closely  to  those  who  are,  or  have 
been,  Scholars  on  the  Foundation.  This  connexion  is  enjoined 
by  the  Statutes  of  Corpus,  of  Trinity,  of  Wadham,  of 
Jesus,  of  Pembroke,  and  of  Worcester,  and  by  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Bennett  Foundation  at  University  College. 
It  is  also  the  case  by  practice,  though  not  by  Statute,  at 
Magdalen.  A  similar  preference,  by  long  custom  made 
absolute,  exists  at  Queen's.  In  a  large  College,  like  Trinity 
at  Cambridge,  where  the  Scholarships  are  open  and  given  bv 
merit,  and  where  the  Fellows  are  elected  from  the  Scholars 
but  only  after  an  Examination,  this  restriction  is  of  little 
importance  ;  and,  as  tending  to  draw  a  great  Society  into 
closer  harmony,  may  be  even  beneficial.  But  in  small 
Colleges  where  the  Fellows  succeed,  as  must  be  the  case  if 
there  are  but  few  Scholars,  without  competition  and  almost 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  the  limitation  is  injurious  alike  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  individual  Fellows.  It  is  injurious  to 
the  Society,  not  merely  because  it  is  obliged  to  elect  its 
Head  and  Fellows  from  a  very  narrow  circle,  but  because 
the  evils  which  once  grow  up  within  that  circle  are  thus 
perpetuated.  It  is  injurious  to  the  individuals,  because  the 
prospect  of  a  provision  for  life,  thus  offered  to  a  Student  at 
the  outset  of  his  academical  career,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  damp  his  energy  and  industry.  "  In  all  cases,"  says  Mr. 
Temple,*  "it  is  most  important  to  forbid  Scholarships  to 
"  lead  to  Fellowships.  It  is  extremely  hurtful  to  give 
"  young  men,  on  first  coming  up,  a  provision  which  makes 
"  all  future  exertion  unnecessary.  Nor  does  it  seem  ad- 
"  visable  even  to  allow  a  caeteris  paribus  preference  to 
"  Scholars  standing  for  Fellowships  in  their  own  College :  a 
"  preference  will  be  given  involuntarily  by  the  turn  of  the 
"  examination,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  add  to  this  prefer- 
"  ence.  To  show  how  marked  that  preference  is,  it  may  be 
"  observed  that  at  Balliol,  where  ten  of  the  twelve  Fellow- 
"  ships  are  quite  open  to  members  of  other  Colleges,  eight 
"  of  the  ten  are  filled  by  former  Scholars  of  the  College/' 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  this  connexion  between 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  cease,  wherever  it 
exists,  and  inasmuch  as  the  same  evil  is  found  under 
another  name  at  New  College,  Christchurch,  and  St. 
John's,  where  the  Studentships  or  Fellowships  differ  from 
Scholarships  only  in  name,  and  are  given  to  young  men  as 
soon  as  or  even  before  they  enter  the  University,  in  these 
Colleges  we  shall  have  to  recommend  that  a  division  be 
made  between  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Fellowships, 
so  that  those  who  have  held  the  former  should  no  longer 
have  the  claims  which,  according  to  the  present  practice, 
they  have  upon  the  latter. 

*  Evidence,  p.  131.     Evidence  of  Mr.  Bart.  Price,  p.  61. 


Suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  respecting 
the  removal  or  modification  of  Statutable  Obliga- 
tions on  Fellows  of  Colleges,  to  reside  in  College, 
to  take  Holy  Orders,  to  be  unmarried,  not  to  hold 
landed  property,  and  to  proceed  to  higher  Uni- 
versity degrees. 

Having  shown  the  necessity  of  removing  all  limitations 
which  prevent  Colleges  from  electing  the  ablest  men  as  Fel- 
lows, we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  certain  statutable  obliga- 
tions to  which  Fellows  are  liable  after  they  have  been 
elected,  and  which  often  deprive  the  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  persons  whose  services  are  valuable.  They  are  : 
— 1st.  The  obligation  to  Residence.  2ndly.  The  obligation 
to  take  Holy  Orders.  3rdly.  The  obligation  to  Celibacy. 
4thly.  The  obligation  to  resign  a  Fellowship  on  coming  into 
Property.  5thly.  The  obligation  to  proceed  to  the  superior 
Degrees. 

I.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  impair  the  value  of 
Fellowships  as  rewards  by  annexing  to  them  the  statutable 
condition  of  Residence.  It  is  not  possible,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  such  communities  as 
the  Founders  contemplated  should  ever  be  restored  ;  and  a 
large  number  of  unoccupied  Fellows  emancipated  from  any 
rule  of  life,  and  residing  in  Oxford,  would  injure  rather  than 
benefit  the  University.  "We  have  before  stated  that  this 
obligation  is  nowhere  enforced  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one 
which  was  regarded  by  every  Founder  as  essential,  and 
which  is,  as  such,  enjoined  in  every  code  of  Statutes,  and  it 
ought  therefore  to  be  abolished  by  competent  authority. 
When  the  University  shall  have  been  put  in  a  condition  to 
offer  sufficient  inducements  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  ablest 
men  in  its  service,  it  may  with  safety  leave  them  to  follow 
their  inclinations.  Fellows  thus  elected  may  safely  be  al- 
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lowed  to  pursue  the  career  which  they  deem  best  for  them- 
selves. They  will  serve  the  University  in  their  several 
professions  more  effectually  than  they  could  serve  it  by 
Residence  within  its  walls. 

II.  The  great  majority  of  Fellows  are  compelled  to  take 
Holy  Orders,  either  by  the  Statutes  or  by  the  Bye-laws  of 
their  Colleges.  As  regards  those  who  are  induced  to  take 
upon  them  the  vows  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  solely  or 
mainly,  because  of  the  loss  which  a  refusal  to  do  so  would 
involve,  the  effects  of  such  an  obligation  are  manifestly  evil ; 
and  the  removal  of  this  obligation  would  be  the  removal  of 
a  scandal  from  the  University  and  the  Church.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  this  reason  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  an 
enactment  relieving  Fellows  of  Colleges  from  the  necessity 
of  taking  Holy  Orders. 

This  rule,  like  many  others,  was  imposed  in  consequence 
of  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed  away.  At 
the  time  when  most  of  the  College  Statutes  were  framed, 
the  Orders  in  question  were  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Clerical  Fellows  were  required  in  great  measure 
for  purposes  which  are  now  illegal,  such  as  saying  masses 
for  the  dead.  Besides,  the  religious  purposes  abolished  at 
the  Reformation  form  only  a  part  of  the  reasons  for  which 
this  obligation  was  imposed.  It  has  also  been  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  clerical  order  to  the  other  learned  professions. 
Ecclesiastics  were  the  lawyers,  the  ambassadors,  the  archi- 
tects, the  historians,  the  scholars,  and  the  philosophers  of 
mediaeval  times.  The  "  first  clerical  tonsure  "  enjoined  on 
all  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  New  College,  Magdalen,  and 
Corpus,  was  probably  regarded  rather  as  a  security  for 
study  than  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  ministers 
devoting  themselves  to  peculiarly  clerical  offices. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
clerical  element  in  Oxford  is  very  valuable,*  that  it  is  to  its 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Lake,  p.  173  ;  Mr.  Foulkes,  p.  161. 
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connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  that  the  University 
mainly  owes  its  greatness ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the 
obligation  to  become  clergymen  would,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  diminish  the  closeness  of  that  connexion.  We  admit 
the  force  of  such  considerations  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  advantages  have  cost  much.  The  University  has 
been,  at  various  times  during  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
focus  of  theological  controversy.  If  it  be  desirable  that 
moderation  and  a  spirit  in  harmony  with  the  institutions  of 
the  country  should  prevail  among  the  Ministers  of  the 
English  Church,  it  is  important  that  the  zeal  of  their  in- 
structors in  its  chief  seminary,  should  be  tempered  by  the 
calmer  judgment  of  lay  colleagues,  who  would  themselves 
imbibe  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  clerical  circle  in 
which  they  lived.  It  is  probable  that,  even  if  the  rule  were 
abrogated  in  all  the  Colleges,  the  great  bulk  of  the  resident 
teachers  in  Oxford  would  after  all  remain  clerical.  It  is 
from  a  deliberate  preference,  founded  on  the  highest  mo- 
tives, that  many  of  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  become  clergy- 
men ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the  obligation  to  take  Holy 
Orders,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  a  Fellowship,  we  should 
only  take  away  one  of  the  inferior  motives.  None  of  the 
Fellows  of  Wadham  College  are  now  bound  to  take  Orders, 
but  the  majority  of  them  do  in  fact  become  clergymen.  The 
advantages  of  removing  this  restriction  are  powerfully  stated 
by  Professor  Vaughan.*  He  says:  —  "In  many  of  the 
"  Colleges,  I  believe  in  most,  laymen  are  not  permitted  to 
"  hold  the  Fellowships  permanently.  This  has  been  an 
*'  evil,  and  will  be  a  greater  one  if  the  birthplace  restriction 
"  is  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  clerical  restriction 
"  is  retained.  It  has  already  prevented  laymen  who  may 
"  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  academical  career, 
"  from  obtaining  the  due  reward  for  their  industry ;  it  has 
"  prevented  some  from  devoting  themselves  to  literary  and 

*  Evidence,  p.  89.  Compare  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Temple,  p.  130 ; 
Mr.  Jowett,  p.  36 ;  Mr.  Conington,  p.  115  ;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  p.  122  • 
Mr.  H.  Cox,  p.  97  ;  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  p.  194. 
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"  scientific  pursuits,  who  may  have  had  a  real  call  to  such 
"  occupations,  without  feeling  any  such  call  to  '  preach  the 
"  gospel/  as  Ordination  presupposes.  It  has  exposed  the 
"  University  to  the  shock  and  disturbance  of  all  ecclesias- 
"  tical  agitation,  by  reason  of  the  so  exclusive  predominance 
"  of  this  one  Profession,  so  that  the  studies  have  been 
"  arrested,  and  the  qualifications  of  men  for  high  academical 
"  offices  and  duties  altogether  misjudged  in  consequence  of 
il  the  struggles  for  ascendancy  for  particular  parties  in  the 
"  church.  It  was  notorious  on  one  occasion,  that  the  Chair 
"  of  Political  Economy  was  assigned  to  a  gentleman  by  a 
"  religious  party,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  orthodoxy, 
"  on  a  purely  ecclesiastical  question,  and  their  countenance 
"  and  support  was  again  withdrawn  from  him  on  account  of 
"  a  supposed  heterodoxy  on  another  religious  point.  The 
"  Professorship  of  Poetry  was  contested  on  religious  grounds 
"  by  two  parties  in  the  Church ;  the  election  of  the  Vice- 
"  Chancellor  was  interfered  with  and  embarrassed,  and  the 
"  University  much  agitated  in  consequence,  by  a  religious 
"  party  who  wished  to  signify  their  disapproval  of  the  con- 
"  duct  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  In  fact,  the  entire  de- 
"  votion  of  our  institutions  to  the  clerical  profession  has  been 
"  in  many  points  of  view  disadvantageous.  I  should  regret 
"  to  see  any  other  profession  substituted  in  its  place ;  I 
"  think  we  are  far  better  with  a  University  of  clergymen 
"  than  with  one  of  lawyers  or  soldiers ;  but  the  exclusive 
"  prevalence  of  this  order  has,  I  think,  in  addition  to  the 
"  evils  above  mentioned,  produced  even  a  jealousy  and  fear 
"  of  certain  sciences  which  the  members  of  a  University 
"  ought  to  encourage.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from 
"  this  arrangement  has  not  always  been  through  the  distinct 
"  opinions  and  prejudices  of  individuals,  so  much  as  through 
*'  the  general  tendencies  of  the  whole  body  so  composed  ; 
"  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  relation  of  the  Clergy 
"  to  learning,  literature,  science,  the  arts  and  professions, 
"  is  utterly  different  from  what  it  was  in  former  days.  I 
"  think,  therefore,  that  the  restriction  which  confines  Fellow- 
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"  ships  and  the  benefits  of  Fellowships  to  Clerks  in  Holy 
"  Orders  ought  to  be  very  largely  relaxed." 

III.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  in  some  portions  of  Evi- 
dence that  the  permission  to  marry  accorded  to  the  Heads 
of  Colleges  should  likewise  be  granted   to   the  Fellows.* 
The  obligation  to  celibacy  is  not  at  present,  like  that  of 
Orders,  general  only  ;  it  is  universal.     When  the  residents 
in  Colleges  were   bound  to  lead  a  monastic  life,  and  the 
support  afforded  them  was  a  mere  subsistence,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  question  to  be  agitated.     The  establishment 
of  a  Protestant  Church,  and  the  increased  value  of  their 
emoluments,  have  enabled  the  Heads  to  marry ;  but  there 
appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  in  all  but  three 
very  recent  codes  intended  to  be  under  the  same  restriction 
as  the  Fellows.      In   Wadham   and  Jesus   Colleges  their 
marriage  is  expressly  forbidden.     In  all  cases,  however,  the 
restriction  has,  as   we  have  seen,  been  broken  through,  as 
regards  the  Heads,  by  custom,  by  permission  of  the  Visitor, 
or  by  Act  of  Parliament.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  not  long  since,  received  formal 
permission  to  marry.      But  in  the  case  of  the  Heads  of 
Colleges  there  are   many  and  obvious  circumstances  which 
render  their  position  different  from  that  of  the  Fellows,  and 
there  are  strong  reasons,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
against   removing    this  restriction   on    Fellowships.      The 
arguments  for  such  removal  are  given  by  Mr.  Conington :  f 
"  The  end  (to  be  answered)  I  take  to  be  twofold ;  to  carry 
"  out  the  Collegiate  system  within  the  walls,  and  to  ex- 
"  pedite  the  succession  to    Fellowships  ty  increasing  the 
"  chance  of  vacancies.     The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is 
"  that  these  considerations,   taken  at  their  best,  obviously 
"  apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  body  of  Fellows,  not  to  the 
"  whole.  .  .   .  Those    for  whom  residence   within  College 
"  walls  is  desirable   are  clearly  the  Tutors :  those  whose 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Grove,  p.  29  ;    Mr.  Conington,  p.  116  ;   Sir  C. 
Lyell,  p.  122  ;  Mr.  Congreve,  p.  153. 
f  Evidence,  p.  116. 
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"  Fellowships  it  is  important  to  make  terminable  must  be 
"  the  sinecurists  and  the  non-residents.     Here  then,  . .  .  the 
"  Student  Fellows  may  be  excepted  at  once,  as  there  can 
"  be  no  object  either  in  making  them  live  in  College  or  in 
"  removing  them   from   their   Fellowships  after  a   certain 
"  time,  provided  of  course  that  they  disclaim  all  intention 
"  of  taking  part  in  College  tuition  and  really  devote  them- 
"  selves  to  literary  pursuits.     The  smallness  of  their  income 
"  may  stand  in  the  way  of  their  marrying ;  but  that  is  pal- 
"  pably  a  consideration  for  themselves  alone,  not,  as  some 
"  have  supposed,  for  the  public.     Besides,  in  their  case  the 
"  restraint  is  peculiarly  harsh,  as  they  may  be  supposed 
"  willing  to  regard  their  Fellowships  not  as  a  stepping- 
"  stone  to   anything   out  of  Oxford,  a  College   living  or 
"  professional  advancement,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving 
"  a  life-long  connexion  with   the    University.     Even   with 
"  regard  to  the  other  Fellows,  the  necessity  of  the  rule  is 
"  not  so  clear  as  appears  at  first  sight.     So  long  as  married 
"  Heads  of  Colleges  occupy  a  part  of  the  College  buildings, 
"  a  proposal  to  allow  a  similar  privilege  to  married  Tutors 
"  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  absurdity,  much  less  to  be  put 
"  down  by  paltry  sneers  about  domestic  details.     It  is  plain, 
"  too,  that  the  succession  to  Fellowships  might  be  expedited 
"  in  some  other  way  than  by  making  vacancies  contingent 
"  on  marriage.     As  things  are  at  present,  a  clerical  Fellow 
"  rarely  thinks  of  marrying  before  he  gets  a  living  ;  or  a 
"•  professional  Fellow  before  he  is  making  a  reasonable  in- 
"  come  in  his  profession.     According  to  the  existing  rule,  a 
"  living  vacates  a  Fellowship,  and  the  possession  of  a  certain 
"  professional  income  might  be  made  to  do  the  same  under 
"  proper  conditions.     It  may  be  said  that  the  stimulus  of 
"  compulsory  celibacy  is  required  as  an  inducement  to  Fel- 
"  lows  to  take  livings  or  exert  themselves  in  a  profession  ; 
"  but  surely  this  is  an  exaggeration.     Useless  Fellows  are 
"  an  evil  in  any  case,  and  should  be  treated  as  such ;  but 
"  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  direct  means,  open  elec- 
"  tion,  which  insures  the  choice  of  proper  men,  and   the 
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"  imposition  of  certain  duties,  which  is  a  guarantee  against 
"  subsequent  indolence.  Besides,  it  would  be  perfectly 
**  possible  to  make  a  certain  number  of  Fellowships  ter- 
"  minable  ipso  facto  at  a  certain  time,  without  any  condition 
"  whatever,  so  as  to  secure  a  regular  recurrence  of  vacan- 
"  cies.  I  have  said  thus  much  to  show  why  I  think  the 
"  restriction  of  celibacy  unnecessary,  at  least  in  its  present 
"  extent.  But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  necessary 
"  for  its  particular  object,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
"  the  price  paid  might  not  be  too  dear  for  the  advantage 
"  gained.  But  for  the  apathy  which  exists  on  the  subject, 
"  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  there  are  social  evils 
"  transcending  in  importance  any  consideration  of  academi- 
"  cal  expediency ;  and  as  such  I  conceive  no  unpre- 
"  judiced  person  can  fail  to  regard  the  existence  of  a 
"  body  of  men  bound  to  celibacy.  The  position  of  College 
"  Fellows  as  persons  to  whom  the  younger  students  might 
"  naturally  look  for  moral  sympathy  or  direction,  tends 
"  further  to  complicate  and  aggravate  the  mischief.  I  can 
"  hardly  suppose  that  I  am  called  upon  to  anticipate  ob- 
"  jections  drawn  from  either  monastic  or  economical  con- 
"  siderations,  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  my 
"  argument  would  be  weakened  by  a  reference  to  either. 
"  Difficult  as  these  larger  questions  may  be,  there  can  be 
"  no  difficulty  when  the  sole  point  involved  is  the  existence 
"  of  a  local  prohibitive  law,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analo- 
"  gous  in  the  rest  of  society,  at  least  within  the  English 
"  Church.  Were  it  not  for  the  isolated  and  impracticable 
"  position  of  the  Universities,  which  excludes  them  from 
"  public  sympathy,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Parliament 
"  would  not  have  long  since  interfered  to  do  away  with  so 
"  tyrannical  and  injurious  a  restriction.  And  now  that  the 
"  University  question  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Legis- 
"  lature,  I  can  only  hope  that  neither  prudery,  nor  indif- 
"  ferentism,  nor  the  fear  of  ridicule,  will  prevent  those  who 
"  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  report  from  re- 
**  presenting  fully  the  seriousness  of  the  grievance  com- 
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"  plained  of.  My  convictions  are  strong,  yet  I  should  have 
"  hesitated  to  express  them  thus  strongly,  if  I  had  not  felt 
"  the  case  to  be  one  where  few  voices  are  likely  to  be  raised, 
"  and  consequently  where  everything  that  is  said  has  need 
4 '  to  be  decided  and  emphatic." 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  repeal  generally 
the  restriction  in  question.  It  would,  we  think,  be  incon- 
venient, if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  the  College  system, 
if  the  Fellows  who  are  Tutors  should  be  allowed  to  marry.* 
Several  able  men  who  have  vacated  their  Fellowships  by 
marriage,  have  indeed  been  permitted  by  the  Heads  of  their 
respective  Colleges  to  retain  their  office  as  Tutors ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  their  example  would  be  extensively  fol- 
lowed if  the  requisite  permission  could  be  readily  procured. 
But  it  has  never  been  granted,  we  believe,  to  more  than  one 
of  the  Tutors  in  each  College,  and  that  only  in  Colleges 
which  have  at  least  three.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
the  Heads,  would  refuse  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  leave  the  Colleges  without  the  supervision  of 
Tutors  residing  within  the  walls.  Of  the  Fellows  who  are 
not  Tutors  few  only  could  afford  to  marry  ;  and  we  think, 
that  non-resident  Fellows,  who  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
do  so,  and  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  reached 
that  condition  to  which  a  Fellowship  is  intended  to  lead, 
may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  make  room  for  others  requiring 
assistance  to  advance  their  success  in  life.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  concur  in  the  advice,  that  Fellows  resident  or 
non-resident  should  be  allowed  to  marry.  But  we  feel  the 
force  of  the  argument  which  Mr.  Conington  advances,  that 
without  such  a  permission,  it  will  be  very  difficult  hereafter, 
as  it  is  found  very  difficult  now,  to  retain  men  of  ability  in 
the  service  of  the  University  ;  and  we  shall  presently  pro- 
pose a  scheme  by  which  Professors,  and  other  University 


*  See  evidence  of  Professor  Browne,  p.  7  ;    Mr.  Temple,  p.  131  ; 
Mr.  Bart.  Price,  p.  61. 
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Teachers,  may  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  emoluments  of 
College  Fellowships,  though  married. 

IV.  The  Founders  of  Colleges  naturally  enacted  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Foundation,  the  Head  excepted,  should 
resign  all  interest  in  the  Charity,  whenever  they  became 
owners  of  sufficient  property  to  support  themselves  at  the 
University  without  assistance.  This  rule  has  been  con- 
strued to  apply  only  to  real  property,  and  not  to  personalty. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  entirely  the  spirit  and  even 
the  letter  of  most  of  the  Statutes  is  by  this  interpretation  dis- 
regarded. But  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  propose 
to  set  aside  or  modify  openly  injurious  restrictions  which  the 
Colleges  have  indirectly  evaded.  Fellowships  have  now  ceased 
to  be  merely  provisions  for  maintenance  ;  they  are  rather 
offices  of  trust  and  influence.  We  are  of  opinion  that  so 
far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  Fellows  who  are  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  College,  in  the  education  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  University  offices,  all  re- 
strictions arising  from  the  possession  of  property  are  mis- 
chievous. It  is  desirable  for  the  University  to  have  Officers, 
Tutors,  and  Professors,  with  resources  of  their  own,  which 
thus  become,  in  effect,  endowments  of  the  University.  At 
any  rate  it  is  well  that  it  should  employ  capable  persons 
though  they  are  rich,  rather  than  less  capable  persons  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  The  existing  restriction  often  proves 
a  serious  injury  to  Colleges  *  by  withdrawing  from  them 
Tutors  at  the  time  when  they  are  perhaps  most  efficient. 
It  would,  indeed,  operate  beneficially  by  accelerating  the 
succession  to  Fellowships,  if  it  could  be  made  to  affect  only 
those  who  had  obtained  them  without  any  intention  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  service  of  the  University.  If  it  be 
thought  expedient  to  retain  the  restriction  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, it  will,  at  any  rate,  be  necessary  to  make  it  applicable 
to  owners  of  all  kinds  of  property,  and  also  to  raise  very 
considerably  the  amount  of  income  which  would  entail  the 

*  Compare  evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  36. 
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loss  of  a  Fellowship, — say,  to  500/.  a  year,  the  limit  lately 
fixed  for  vacating  the  newly-founded  Sheppard  Fellowship 
at  Pembroke  College.  We  think  also  that  any  one  who 
accepted  clerical  preferment,  or  any  office  secured  to  him 
for  life,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  reside  in  Ox- 
ford, should  be  required  to  vacate  his  Fellowship,  though 
the  proceeds  of  his  office  or  benefice  were  of  a  much  smaller 
amount, — say  250/.  a  year, — on  the  general  ground  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  of  service  to  the  College,  In  all  such 
cases  the  Visitor  should  have  power  to  allow  a  person  to 
retain  his  Fellowship  on  the  representation  of  the  Society 
that  his  services  as  a  Teacher  or  College  officer  were  required, 
whatever  might  be  his  private  means. 

V.  We  have  shown  how  entirely  obsolete  is  the  ancient 
system  of  Legal  and  Theological  Study  in  Oxford,  to  which 
the  College  Statutes  refer  ;  how  empty  are  the  titles  which 
are  still  conferred,  except  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  give  real  value  to  the  De- 
grees in    Theology  and   Law.      We  need  not,   therefore, 
argue  that  it  is  useless  and  vexatious  to   compel  Fellows 
of  Colleges  to  incur  the  cost  of  taking  these  Degrees.     In 
some  Colleges  the  right  of  seniority  and  the  amount  of 
emoluments  depend  in  part  on  this.     In  other  Colleges  the 
failure  to  proceed   in  due  time   involves   the   loss  of  the 
Fellowship.     This  has  occasionally  occurred  from  forgetful- 
ness  or  accident.     Even  in  Colleges  where  the  statutable 
injunction  to  proceed  to  the  higher  Degrees  is  observed  as 
far  as  that  ot  Bachelor,  it  is  hardly  ever  observed  as  regards 
that  of  Doctor.    We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  no  Fellow 
should  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  any  Degree  beyond  that  of 
Master  of  Arts,  which  is  essential  to  the  possession  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  right  to  vote  in  Convocation. 

VI.  The  obligation  of  Celibacy  and  that  of  resigning  a 
Fellowship  on  coming  into  property,  have,  as  we  have  stated, 
been  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  accelerate  the  suc- 
cession.    Some   persons  are  of  opinion  that  this  object  is 
indeed  desirable,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  attained  by  a  direct 
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enactment,  and  several  of  those  who  have  supplied  us  with 
Evidence  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  Fellowships  should 
ordinarily  terminate  after  a  given  period,  after  ten  years  for 
instance.  "  This  change,"  says  Mr.  Henney,*  "  would  be 
"  productive  of  many  advantages.  It  would  cause  a  much 
"  more  rapid  succession,  and  thus  make  the  bequests  of 
"  Founders  more  extensively  available  than  at  present  for 
"  the  purposes  of  education.  It  would  prevent  Fellows  look- 
"  ing  to  their  Fellowships  as  a  permanent  means  of  support, 
"  which  can  hardly  have  been  the  intention  of  Founders, 
u  whereas  they  would  enjoy  such  support  for  a  sufficient 
"  length  of  time  fully  to  qualify  themselves  for  whatever 
"  profession  they  might  adopt ;  and  this  appears  to  have 
"  been,  in  fact,  the  general  intention  of  Founders,  or,  at  any 
"  rate,  it  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  such  intention  than  is 
"  at  present  attainable."  Mr.  Bartholomew  Price,t  who 
concurs  in  this  view,  is  also  of  opinion  that  "  in  case  a 
"  Fellow  should  be  a  University  Professor,  Public  Lecturer, 
"  College  Tutor,  or  be  very  serviceable  in  the  management 
".of  the  financial  or  other  business  of  the  College,  or  be 
"  continuously  resident,  .  .  .  and  be  devoted  to  study,  it 
"  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  College,  with  the  Visitor's 
"  consent,  to  reelect  him  for  life."  If  it  should  appear 
expedient  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Fellowships  generally,  it 
would  certainly  be  necessary  that  Colleges  should  be  enabled 
to  retain  those  Fellows  whose  loss  would  be  a  serious  evil. 
One  of  Your  Majesty!s  Commissioners  is  favourable  to  the 
proposition  which  we  are  now  discussing,  provided  always 
that  the  Colleges  should  have  the  power  to  reelect  those 
Fellows  who  had  been,  and  were  likely  to  be,  useful  in  the 
Society  or  in  the  University. 

But  the  change  advocated  in  the  Evidence  just  quoted  is 
spoken  of  by  others  in  terms  of  disapprobation.  Archbishop 
Whately  writes  thus  :J — 

*  Evidence,  p.  209.     Compare  Evidence  of  Professor  Browne,  p.  7. 
t  Evidence,  p.  61.  t  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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"  I  suspect  from  the  wording  of  some  of  the  queries  that 
"  some  persons  have  offered,  or  are  likely  to  offer,  sugges- 
"  tions  for  the  limitation  of  the  Fellowships  in  time ;  as  is 
"  the  case  now  at  Wadham,  and  the  Michel  Fellowships  of 
"  Queen's, 

"  I  conceive  that  this  would  greatly  impair  the  practical 
"  value  of  a  Fellowship,  without  making  much  difference  as 
"  to  the  succession. 

"  At  Oriel,  e.  g.9  the  ordinary  and  average  time  that  a 
"  man  holds  a  Fellowship  is,  I  believe,  shorter  than  at 
"  Wadham,  certainly  very  much  shorter  than  the  time  fixed 
"  at  Wadham. 

"  But  a  man  who  has  no  thought  (as  few  have)  of  sitting 
"  down  on  a  Fellowship  for  life,  yet  derives  a  great  con- 
"  solation  from  the  reflection  that  if  all  his  other  plans  of 
"  life  fail, — if  nothing  more  desirable  turns  up, — he  at  any 
"  rate  has  his  Fellowship  to  secure  him  a  decent  main- 
"  tenance  and  a  respectable  position.  He  cannot  be  thrown 
"  at  middle  age  upon  the  world  (except  through  imprudence 
"  of  his  own)  to  seek  his  fortune. 

"  I  suspect,  hardly  any  man  who  is  elected  to  a  Fellow- 
"  ship  which  he  may  hold  for  life,  would  exchange  it  for  one 
"  of  half  as  much  more,  limited  in  time,  even  though  he 
"  should  not  at  all  contemplate  holding  his  Fellowship  even 
"  for  so  long  a  time.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  safety  to  feel  that 
"  the  island  on  which  he  has  landed,  though  he  does  not 
"  mean  to  make  his  permanent  abode  there,  will  not  be 
"  overflowed  by  the  sea,  but  may  be  used  as  his  place  of 
"  refuge  as  long  as  he  will. 

"  And  he  will  be  likely  to  feel  a  much  more  lively  interest 
"  in  the  concerns  of  the  College  when  he  is  to  remain,  as 
"  long  as  he  pleases,  a  member  of  that  Corporation." 

We  concur  with  the  Archbishop.  All  our  recommend- 
ations have  been  made  with  the  view  of  rendering  Fellow- 
ships rewards  for  past  exertions,  as  well  as  stimulants  before- 
hand. When  the  reward  has  been  fairly  won,  it  is  injurious 
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to  impose  limitations  without  absolute  necessity ;  and  there- 
fore, till  it  shall  have  been  proved  by  experience  that, 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  changes  which  have  been 
proposed  have  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  tenure  of  Fellow- 
ships inconveniently,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  limitation 
of  this  kind  imposed. 


Recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
Improving  the  Mode  of  Electing  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges at  Oxford. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  statutable  obstacles 
to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  College  Fellowships  both 
before  and  after  election.  But  there  is  one  evil  which, 
unlike  those  which  we  have  just  considered,  has  arisen,  not 
in  consequence  but  in  spite  of  injunctions  of  Founders,  and 
which  cannot  be  directly  reached  by  any  legislative  enact- 
ment. No  duty  is  more  solemnly  enjoined  in  the  Statutes 
than  that  of  electing  without  favour,  solely  from  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  proposed,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society.  These  injunctions  are  to  be  found 
even  in  Colleges  where  the  local  or  family  restrictions  are 
most  stringent.  But  there  have  been  at  times  great  abuses 
in  elections  in  Oxford,  The  gross  corruptions  against  which 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth  guarded  elections  have,  indeed,  long 
passed  away.  The  practice  which  prevailed  so  extensively 
in  the  last  century  of  bestowing  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships from  personal  favour  was  broken  through  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  by  the  noble  example  of 
Oriel  and  Corpus.  But  all  evils  of  this  kind  have  not  yet 
disappeared.  Colleges  in  which  a  strong  local  or  class 
feeling  prevails,  and  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
who  have  been  themselves  elected  without  reference  to  their 
literary  merits,  so  far  from  availing  themselves  of  such  dis- 
cretionary power  as  they  may  possess  for  opening  Fellow- 
ships, are  apt  to  draw  restrictions  still  closer  than  the 
Statutes  enjoin.  At  University  College  it  was  not  till  1837 
that  its  four  open  Fellowships  were  made  available  for 
others  than  natives  of  Yorkshire  or  Durham,  to  whom  only 
a  conditional  preference  had  been  assigned  by  the  Founders. 
At  Queen's,  the  strong  expression  of  the  Founder's  desire 
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to  open  his  College  to  all  the  world  has  had  no  practical 
effect ;  whilst  a  preference  to  natives  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  which  was  granted,  in  part  at  least,  because 
of  temporary  circumstances,    has   been  construed  into   an 
absolute  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  has  thus  been  allowed 
to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  to  the  present  mo- 
ment.    The  other  restrictions  which  the  Founder  imposes 
are  disregarded.     The  Scholars  of  this  College  have  by  the 
Statutes  a  preference  in  election  to   Fellowships;    but  in 
practice  the  Fellowships  are  entirely  confined  to  those  who 
have  been  Scholars ;  and  till  lately  they  succeeded  to  Fel- 
lowships without  any  examination.     A  similar  evil  is  some- 
times found  where,  the  elections  being  in  a  few  hands,  the 
electors  are  able  to  combine  easily,  and  thus  to  turn  what 
should    be  the   impartial  judgment   of  a   majority   into  a 
nomination  by  each  of  the  electors  in  rotation.     At  Christ- 
church  the  Students,  those  from  Westminster  excepted,  are 
nominated  by  the  Dean   and  Canons   in  turn,  the  Dean 
having  two  turns.     It  is  true  indeed  that  many  of  those 
Dignitaries,  especially  the  Deans,  both  in  present  and  past 
times,  have  taken  pains  to  make  creditable  appointments  ;  * 
but  it  is  notorious  that  Studentships  are  often  given  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  and  that  the  relatives  or  friends  of  Canons 
are  likely  to  be  preferred  in  that  great  College.     Balliol, 
which  now  enjoys  so  high  a  reputation,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  Colleges 
in  Oxford.     Its  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  which  were 
long   bestowed  as   matters   of  personal   favour,  were,   we 
believe,   first  thrown   open   to   public   competition   by  the 
exertions  of  its  late  and  its  present  head.     It  is  well  known 
that  nominations  to  Winchester  College,  and  thus  eventually 
to  New  College,  are  not  seldom  promised  within  a  few  days 
from  the  birth  of  a  child ;  and  parents  of  the  Founder's 
blood  are  obliged,  like  all  others,  to  make  interest  for  a 
nomination.    The  electors  of  Merton  and  All  Souls  Colleges 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Temple,  p.  130 ;  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  36  ;  Prof.  Wall, 
p.  150. 
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are  but  slightly  confined  in  their  choice  of  Fellows  ;  but  it 
has  been  long  felt  in  the  University,  and  the  feeling  has  not 
wholly  passed  away,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  Candidates, 
however  qualified,  to  present  themselves  if  their  claims  were 
not  supported  by  personal  interest  or  high  connexions,  a 
practice  for  which  the  Statutes  furnish  no  ground.    Magdalen 
College,  from  its  situation,  its  buildings,  its  vast  revenues, 
seems  to  be  marked  out  for  the  first  academical  institution 
in  Oxford.     Its  actual  position  as  a  seat  of  education  is 
amongst  the  least  important.     This  inferiority  is  due  in  part 
to  local  restrictions.      But  this   is  not   all.      Besides  the 
obstacles  to  its  usefulness  which  are  found  in  the  Statutes, 
there  are  others  introduced  by  practice,  which  the  Statutes 
not  only  do  not  enjoin,  but  forbid.     The  three  Fellowships 
which  the  Founder  assigned,  free  from  all  restrictions,  to 
the  ablest  teachers  of  Divinity  and  of  Moral  and  Natural 
Philosophy  to  be  found  in  the  whole  University,  have  been 
long  bestowed   on  ordinary  Candidates.      A   very  distin- 
guished Scholar  who  should  offer  himself  as  Candidate  for  a 
Demyship  (so  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Senior  *)  would  not 
be  rejected,  nor  a  very  bad  one  admitted ;  but  as  to  Candi- 
dates of  an  intermediate  character,  success  depends  on  the 
favour  of  one  of  the  small  number  of  College  officers  who 
nominate  to  them.     The  persons  so  elected  are,  by  Statute, 
to  hold  their  Demyships  till  their  twenty-fifth  year.     But, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  persons  once  elected  to 
Demyships  are  allowed  to  retain  them  till  they  succeed  to 
Fellowships,  f 

*  Evidence,  p.  17. 

f  After  our  Keport  was  in  type  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  «  Morning  Chronicle,'  March  23,  1852. 

"  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. — An  important  decision  affecting 
"  the  future  management  of  this  College,  has  just  been  come  to  by  the 
"  President  and  Fellows.  The  demyships  which,  up  to  this  time,  have 
"  been  appointed  to  by  the  individual  Fellows  in  rotation,  are  now  to 
*4  be  competed  for  by  examination.  It  has  been  determined  also  to 
"  receive  Commoners  for  education,  as  at  other  Colleges.  These  are 
"  both  departures  from  the  exact  letter  of  the  Statutes,  none  of  these 
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These  cases,  as  Mr.  Jowett*  observes,  are  "  a  disgrace 
"  and  abuse  peculiar  to  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  such  elec- 
"  tions  are  said  to  be  unknown."  They  are  in  Oxford,  as 
he  says,  "  happily  confined  to  certain  Colleges." 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  system  of  Elections, 
and  preventing  such  evils,  we  would  suggest  that  the  elect- 
ing body  in  each  College  should  be  too  large  to  allow  of 
personal  nominations,  and  not  large  enough  to  destroy  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  In  the  smaller  Colleges  all  the 
Fellows  may,  with  comparative  safety,  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  electing  the  new  members  of  the  Foundation.  But 
we  are  of  opinion  that  to  ensure,  as  far  as  may  be,  good 
Electors  in  the  larger  Colleges,  a  Board  of  Election,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  twelve,  and  including  all  those 
engaged  in  education  in  the  Society,  should  be  annually 
constituted  in  each  College,  and  exclusively  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  examining  the  candidates  and  determining  the 
election.  At  Christchurch  the  Board  should,  we  think,  be 
principally  composed  of  the  Tutors  and  College  officers. 
The  Dean  would,  of  course,  preside,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Canons  might  advantageously  be  placed  upon  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  an  election  to  a  Fellow- 
ship should  always  be  preceded  by  a  bona  fide  Examination. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  must  add  our  opinion 
that  no  corporations  or  individuals  unconnected  with  the 
University  ought  to  retain  the  power  of  nominating  Fellows 
of  Colleges.  It  is  well  known  that  such  nominations  have 
often  been  extremely  discreditable  both  in  their  motives  and 

"  early  foundations  being  designed  for  general  education ;  but  it  was 
"  wisely  considered  that,  as  they  have  in  other  respects  for  their  own 
"  convenience,  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  the  residence  of  the  Fellows, 
"  relaxed  their  Statutes,  they  should  make  some  compensation  by 
"  undertaking  duties  not  originally  belonging  to  them.  The  same 
"  step  was  taken  about  a  year  since  by  Corpus  Christi  College,  so  that 
"  now  New  College  and  All  Souls  stand  alone,  in  not  receiving  Under- 
"  graduates  beyond  those  who  form  part  of  their  original  foundation." 
*  Evidence,  p.  36. 
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results ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
made  with  any  view  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  Colleges. 

Still  further  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  securing  the 
purity  of  College  elections.  At  present  an  appeal  usually 
lies  to  the  Visitor  from  Candidates  who  believe  themselves 
to  have  been  unstatutably  rejected.  Yet  the  Visitor  has 
always  felt  himself  compelled  to  leave  to  the  Electors  the 
ultimate  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Candidate.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  proposed  that  an  appeal  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  best  qualified  Candidate  has  not  been 
elected,  should  be  entertained  by  the  Visitor.*  And  this 
might  be  the  more  necessary  if  the  changes  which  we  pro- 
pose should  be  carried  out.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases  Fellows  might  be  found  to  allege  their  Oaths  as  a 
reason  for  electing  under  the  same  restrictions  as  at  present, 
even  though  their  College  should  have  been  thrown  open  by 
Law.  Again,  if  Fellowships  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  new  Studies,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  for  a  fair  election  by  persons  for  the  most  part  igno- 
rant of  those  subjects,  and  perhaps  averse  to  them.  And  if 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  lodge  in  private  houses,  with- 
out being  subject  to  connexion  with  any  College  or  Hall, 
they  may  perhaps  be  regarded  with  little  favour  by  Electors. 
Such  suspicions  at  all  events  can  hardly  fail  to  be  enter- 
tained. If,  then,  a  College  should  notoriously  adhere  to  its 
old  rule  of  Election,  or  if  University  distinctions  should 
prove  beyond  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  rejected  candi- 
dates, it  might  become  necessary  that  the  Visitor  should 
have  power  to  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  in  case  of 
need  to  reverse  the  election.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  anti- 
cipate evil ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  to 
trust  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  Electors,  and 
to  their  perception  of  the  true  inierest  of  their  Colleges,  than 
to  expose  them  to  incessant  appeals. 

*  See  Evidence  of  Professor  Vaughan,  p.  91. 


Suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  respecting 
the  Limitation  in  the  Value  of  Fellowships  to  an 
Amount  not  less  than  150/.,  nor  more  than  300 /., 
per  annum. 

Besides  the  evils  we  have  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  election  to  Fellowships  and  their  tenure,  considerable  in- 
conveniences result  from  the  disparity  which  sometimes  exists 
between  Fellowships  in  various  Colleges.  They  differ,  first, 
in  their  emoluments ;  and,  secondly,  though  not  so  com- 
monly, in  the  privileges  which  they  confer. 

1.  Fellowships  vary  from  207.  a-year  to  almost  5007.  ; 
and  they  are  not  always  of  the  same  value  in  the  same  Col- 
lege. The  larger  of  the  amounts  just  named  represents  the 
income  of  but  a  few  senior  Fellows,  and  that  only  in  one,  or 
perhaps  in  two,  Colleges,  namely,  Magdalen  and  Brasenose. 
In  Brasenose  College  the  duty  or  the  power  of  sealing 
leases  belongs  to  a  seniority  of  six,  and  all  fines  or  foregifts 
are  divided  between  those  who  are  intrusted  with  it.  This 
practice  is  understood  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Visitor 
on  an  appeal  from  the  Junior  Fellows ;  but  it  is  at  variance 
both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Statutes,  and  is  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  The  income  of 
a  Junior  Fellow  in  that  College  is  supposed  not  to  exceed 
80/.  a-year.  In  some  Qolleges  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  Fellowships  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Fellowships  were 
founded  by  different  Benefactors,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
subsequent  amalgamation  of  revenues.  That  there  should 
be  some  difference  in  the  value  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  several 
Colleges  may  perhaps  not  be  prejudicial,  but  the  difference 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  difficult 
for  any  Society  to  obtain  a  supply  of  able  Tutors.  All 
alike  are  to  be  places  of  education  ;  all  alike,  therefore,  re- 
quire the  services  of  persons  capable  of  imparting  the  best 
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instruction.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  income  of  the  Fel- 
lows in  the  same  College  should  vary  greatly.  It  is  im- 
portant at  any  rate  that  they  all  should  have  identical 
interests,  and  that  their  emoluments  should  be  drawn,  as  in 
most  Colleges,  from  a  common  fund  formed  of  all  the  divi- 
sible income  of  the  Society.*  We  are  of  opinion  that  300/. 
a-year,  including  all  emoluments  whatsoever,  should  be  the 
maximum,  and  150Z.  a-year  the  minimum  value  of  Fellow- 
ships ;  that  in  cases  in  which  the  divisible  balance  would 
yield  a  larger  share,  the  Scholarships  should  be  increased  in 
number,  or  in  value,  or  in  both  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  those  Colleges  where  the  value  of  the  Fellowships  would 
fall  below  the  smaller  sum  specified  above,  the  number  of 
Fellowships  should  be  reduced  until  a  larger  number  could 
be  adequately  supported.  Such  measures  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  regulation,  enjoined  in  many 
Colleges,  but  observed  in  none,  that  the  number  of  Fellow- 
ships shall  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
property. 

2.  Fellowships  differ  as  to  the  privileges  they  convey. 
Foundations  of  which  the  Fellows  are  on  a  footing  more  or 
less  inferior  to  those  of  the  original  Foundation,  though  not 
so  common  as  the  *  Bye-Foundations'  of  the  Colleges  at 
Cambridge,  do  exist  in  Oxford.  The  Finney  Fellows  at 
Worcester ;  the  Michel  Fellows  at  Queen's ;  the  Bath  and 
Wells  Fellow  at  Lincoln  ;  the  Phillips'  Fellow  at  Pembroke, 
are  the  only  cases  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
"  Some  Colleges,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,t  "  are  what 
"  may  be  called  federal;  distinct  foundations  for  different 
"  sets  of  Fellows,  all  of  whom  do  not  take  part  in  all  elec- 
"  tions.  I  recollect  the  cases  of  Queen's,  Pembroke,  and 
"  Worcester.  I  should  say  that  either  all  the  Fellowships 
"  should  be  thrown  together,  or  else  the  Colleges  divided. 
"  It  would  be,  for  instance,  much  better  that  Worcester 
"  should  be  divided  into  three  perfectly  distinct  Colleges, 

*  Compare  evidence  of  Mr.  Barth.  Price,  p.  61. 
Evidence,  p.  27. 
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"  than  that  it  should  remain  in  its  present  state  ;  best  of  all, 
"  perhaps,  that  all  should  be  thrown  together.  The  incon- 
"  veniences  of  the  half-and-half  condition  are  obvious,  and 
"  there  is  no  one  advantage  to  counterbalance  it."  Some 
of  these  Fellows  are  mere  Exhibitioners,  having  no  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  though 
they  may  be  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
original  Foundation,  from  being  chosen  under  no  restric- 
tions, are  not  eligible  to  the  Headship  and  other  offices.  In 
other  cases  the  line  of  demarcation  is  less  complete,  but  the 
disparity  is  still  an  evil.  It  is  not  so  common  to  find  men 
of  merit  to  serve  College  offices,  as  to  render  it  indifferent 
that  even  one  Fellow  should  be  ineligible.  Entirely  con- 
curring with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  on  any  revision  of  the  Statutes,  it  should  be  enacted 
that  all  Fellows,  as  such,  should  have  the  same  privileges, 
and  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices. 
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Recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Colleges. 

We  may  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  what  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  natural  termination  to  the  tenure  of  a  Fellow- 
ship ;  we  mean  the  Benefices  in  the  gift  of  Colleges.  As 
there  is  now  but  little  prospect  offered  of  obtaining  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  University,  and  as  the  majority  of 
the  Fellows  are  obliged  to  take  Orders,  most  of  them  are 
naturally  anxious  for  clerical  preferment.  For  this  reason, 
Colleges  are  eager  to  obtain  advowsons,  and  some  of  them 
set  apart  a  portion  of  their  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing them.  This  patronage  is  a  means  of  providing 
permanently  for  a  large  number  of  Fellows ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  a  more  rapid  succession  may  thus  be  caused.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  either  literature  or  the  Church  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  Colleges. 
That  a  College  should  be  deserted  by  any  of  its  abler  men 
in  their  full  strength,  for  a  country  living,  in  which  they  are 
for  the  most  part  lost  to  learning,  is  a  great  evil,  even  when 
they  are  succeeded  by  young  men  of  promise.  It  is  doubt^ 
ful.  too,  whether  on  the  whole  the  succession  is  really  acce- 
lerated. The  prospect  of  a  benefice  often  prevents  expectants 
from  exerting  their  energies,  or  settling  in  life  as  early  as 
they  otherwise  would.  On  the  other  hand,  Colleges  are  not 
good  dispensers  of  patronage  to  their  own  body.  It  is  a 
"  rule  of  peace"  in  them  to  offer  vacant  benefices  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Fellows  according  to  seniority,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  qualifications  for  the  office.  A  very  immoral 
person,  if  such  there  were,  would  be  passed  over ;  but  the 
most  important  livings  may  be  claimed  from  generation  to 
generation  by  elderly  men,  who  have  lingered  in  the  Col- 
lege for  many  weary  years,  in  hopes  of  the  particular  pre- 
ferment which  they  eventually  obtain,  till  they  are  fit  neither 
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for  the  post  which  they  have  coveted,  nor  for  any  other.  If 
benefactors  should  be  willing  to  give  advowsons  to  Colleges, 
it  might  be  inexpedient  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of  their 
bounty ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  revenues  of  the  Colleges 
themselves  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pre- 
ferment. If  the  obligation  to  take  Orders  should  be  re- 
moved, the  patronage  of  Colleges  would  virtually  be 
increased,  and  their  mode  of  dispensing  it  probably  improved. 


Observations   of  the   Royal    Commissioners    on   an 
Improved  Distribution  of  the  College  Revenues. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  various  obstacles,  the  re- 
moval of  which  appears  to  us  essential,  to  fit  the  Colleges 
for  taking  their  proper  part  in  the  great  work  of  education. 
But  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  University  and  the 
country,  something  more  is  required  than  to  render  it  impe- 
rative to  elect  the  most  able  candidates  who  can  be  found. 
This  would  not  render  the  endowments  of  Colleges  more 
available  than  they  are  at  present  for  supporting  actual 
Students,  nor  would  it  give  to  the  University  a  body  of 
teachers  devoted  to  learning  and  science.  To  effect  this, 
however,  no  violent  innovation  is  required ;  no  invasion  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  Colleges ;  no  application  of  their 
revenues  to  purposes  other  than  those  to  which  they  are  now, 
though  but  partially  and  incompletely,  subservient.  The 
Revenues  of  Colleges  may  be  regarded,  when  usefully  em- 
ployed, first,  as  stimulants  and  rewards  for  Students ; 
secondly,  as  endowments  for  Teachers.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  alter  to  some  extent  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  Revenues  of  Colleges  are  distributed  be- 
tween these  objects. 

In  discussing  this  important  subject,  we  purpose  first  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  advantages  which  will  be  offered 
to  Students  by  the  measures  we  have  already  recommended 
in  regard  to  Fellowships.  We  will  then  proceed  to  show 
the  necessity  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  of  setting 
apart  a  certain  number  of  Fellowships  in  every  College  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  branches  of  learning  which  now 
form  part  of  the  University  course,  but  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  fostered  by  the  hope  of  Fellowships,  unless  such  a 
measure  be  adopted.  We  shall  next  point  out  how  the  re- 
venues of  Colleges  should,  in  conformity  with  the  purposes 
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of  Founders,  be  applied  to  support  actual  Students.  Finally, 
we  shall  suggest  how,  in  conformity  with  the  most  useful 
application  of  such  endowments  in  modern  times,  a  portion 
of  the  College  Revenues  might  be  applied  to  support  In- 
structors of  a  higher  order. 

We  have  to  speak  first  of  the  advantages  likely   to  be 
offered  to  Students  generally  by  the  opening  of  Fellowships. 


I. —  Number  of  Fellowships  likely  to  become  Vacant 
each  year. 

I.  It  is  calculated  that  the  present  length  of  the  tenure  of 
a  Fellowship  is  about  ten  years.  Supposing  that  such 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  incomes  of  the  Colleges 
as  we  shall  presently  recommend  should  take  place,  it  is 
probable  that  even  then  not  fewer  than  thirty-five  will  be- 
come vacant,  and  be  thrown  open  to  competition  every  year. 
The  number  of  first  classmen  in  Literae  Humaniores  and  in 
Mathematics  has,  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  been 
about  thirteen  a  year.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  new 
Schools  should  produce  as  many,  there  would  be  Fellowships 
sufficient  for  all  who  had,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  had  not,  attained  the  highest  distinctions.  Several 
of  those,  moreover,  who  had  gained  the  highest  honours, 
would  not  be  likely  to  become  candidates  for  Fellowships. 
The  University  would  thus  be  enabled  to  offer  a  sufficient 
provision  to  one-eighth  of  its  Graduates,  in  case  their  pre- 
sent number  should  not  increase ;  and,  even  if  the  increase 
should  be  as  great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  it  may  be 
calculated  that  still  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  gra- 
duated would,  at  the  close  of  their  career,  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  present  and  prospective  honour  and  emolument. 
No  other  place  of  education  in  the  world  can  offer  such  in- 
centives to  industry. 
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II. — Appropriation  of  certain  Fellowships  to  the  New 
Studies  of  the  University. 

II.  We  proceed  next  to  show  the  necessity  of  appropri- 
ating certain  Fellowships  to  the  new  Studies  adopted  or  to 
be  adopted  in  the  Academical  Course. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  recommendations,  that  the  Electors  to  these 
numerous  Fellowships  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  fill  up 
vacancies  with  candidates  eminent  for  their  attainments  in 
Classical  Scholarship,  Mathematics,  Jurisprudence,  or  Phy- 
sical Science,  in  what  they  might  deem  a  just  proportion, 
than  to  propose  that  a  new  limitation  of  any  kind  should  be 
put  upon  their  choice.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
the  experience  of  the  University  in  respect  to  Mathematical 
Studies  renders  it  doubtful  whether  such  an  expectation 
would  be  realised.  Candidates  for  Fellowships,  whatever 
be  their  proficiency  in  Mathematics,  are  never  elected  on 
that  score,  except  when  the  College  is  in  want  of  a  Mathe- 
matical Tutor ;  and  we  fear  that  the  same  result  would  follow 
in  respect  to  the  new  sciences,  unless  Electors  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  their  claims. 

"  It  will  be  quite  impossible/'  says  Mr.  Temple,*  "to 
"  make  either  Physical  or  Mathematical  Science  flourish  in 
"  Oxford  by  means  of  barren  Honours,  if  all  places  of 
"  emolument  and  influence  are  appropriated  to  success  in 
"  Classical  Studies.  The  Honours  cannot  stand  alone. 
"  Where  the  substantial  rewards  are,  there,  on  the  whole, 
"  will  be  the  press  of  competition  ;  where  the  competition  is, 
"  there  will  be  the  glory.  To  remedy  this,  a  certain  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  Fellowships  at  some  of  the  larger  Colleges 
"  should  be  assigned  entirely  to  these  subjects." 

"  I  think,"  says  Professor  Vaughan.f  "that  the  Fellow- 

*  Evidence,  p.  128.  t  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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"  ships  should  be  opened  practically  to  merit  in  all  branches 
"  of  learning  which  the  University  system  now  recognises. 
"  At  present  they  are  practically  devoted  to  the  Liter* 
"  Humaniores  :  the  Examination  at  most  Colleges  is  tradi- 
"  tional,  and  the  only  merit  recognised  in  the  award  of  Fel- 
"  lowships  is  classical  knowledge  and  taste,  and  the  power 
"  of  dealing  with  moral  and  historical  questions, — depart- 
"  ments  of  prime  importance  and  great  value,  but  no  longer 
"  deserving  exclusive  ascendancy.  When  a  Mathematical 
"  Tutor  is  wanted  in  the  College,  an  exception  is  commonly 
"  made  in  the  principle  of  election  ;  but  as  a  general  rule, 
"  even  mathematical  attainments  are  disregarded  in  the 
"  choice  of  Fellows,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that,  in 
"  spite  of  distinctions,  classes,  and  scholarships,  the  study  of 
"  Mathematics  still  languishes.  The  number  of  candidates 
"  for  Honours  does  not  increase  :  the  reason  is  not  doubtful ; 
"  Mathematics  in  Oxford  are  a  bad  investment  for  intellec- 
"  tual,  physical,  and  pecuniary  capital.  The  Fellowships 
"  are  the  first  substantial  return  for  all  the  money  and  toil 
"  and  self-denial  involved  in  an  intellectual  education.  The 
*'  prospect  of  a  Fellowship  closes  the  vista  ;  it  leads  the  eye, 
"  and  directs  the  energies,  as  well  as  animates  them.  On 
"  this  account,  notwithstanding  all  the  honorary  and  titular 
u  encouragements  given  to  Mathematics,  they  are  practically 
"  discouraged.  This  consideration  is  one  of  vast  importance 
"  in  its  bearing  on  the  recent  extension  of  University  Studies, 
"  If  it  be  seriously  desired  and  intended  to  give  vitality  to 
"  new  Studies,  we  must  operate  upon  the  Fellowships  for 
"  this  purpose.  If  the  course  of  things  is  left  to  itself,  the 
"  traditional  system  of  election  will  probably  prevail  in  the 
"  Colleges.  The  Examinations  will  embrace  the  old  topics ; 
"  the  new  either  will  not  be  admitted,  or,  if  introduced,  will 
"  but  lightly  or  occasionally  affect  the  election.  Thus, 
"  under  a  system  nominally  comprehensive,  we  may  find 
"  our  actual  course  as  narrow  as  ever  in  its  range,  and  per- 
"  haps  even  less  energetic  than  before  ;  for  if  the  Fellow- 
"  ships  be  opened  to  merit,  and  this  merit  consist  in  the 
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"  classical  proficiency  of  persons  destined  to  Holy  Orders 
"  alone,  the  standard  of  excellence  will  fall,  even  in  classical 
"  subjects,  lower  than  at  present.  Let  us  suppose  thirty 
"  Fellowships  vacant  every  year  in  the  University :  under 
"  this  system,  every  second-class  man  in  classics  might  be 
"  sanguine  of  obtaining  one.  In  lieu  of  the  few  Fellowships 
"  now  open  to  competition,  and  stimulating  to  great  exer- 
"  tions,  the  numbers  will  be  largely  multiplied,  and  the 
"  pressure  of  motive  to  exertion  be  proportionately  lowered. 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  an  encouragement  to  medio- 
"  crity  has  not  its  advantages  :  it  is  better  to  be  in  the 
"  middle  than  at  the  bottom,  to  be  indifferently  good  than 
"  bad.  But  I  think  that  those  who  seriously  consult  the 
"  improvements  of  our  institutions  cannot  be  content  with 
"  such  :  I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  a  certain  number  of 
"  Fellowships  in  each  College  should  be  specifically  devoted  to 
"  certain  branches  of  learning.  This  arrangement,  I  believe, 
"  and  this  alone,  will  secure  the  cultivation  of  all  valuable 
"  knowledge — classical,  historical,  theological,  philosophical, 
"  mathematical,  and  physical.  I  do  not  suggest  that  all  the 
"  Fellowships  in  each  College  should  thus  be  assigned  to 
"  specific  studies ;  some  should  be  left  free  to  the  tastes  of  the 
"  Fellows  and  the  particular  needs  of  the  College  to  deter- 
"  mine :  this  would  give  freedom  and  elasticity  to  the 
"  system.  The  best  men  in  each  department  would,  of 
"  course,  compete  in  those  Colleges  in  which  the  Fellowships 
"  are  most  valuable  ;  .and  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  College  Fellowships  are  not 

"  of  equal  value This  destination  of  many  Fellow- 

"  ships  to  particular  subjects,  I  repeat,  appears  almost  ne- 

"  cessary  to  the  encouragement  of  great  exertions 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  principle  of  such  an 
"  arrangement  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  principle  on 
"  which  the  Fellowships  were  founded ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
"  is  a  return  to  a  system  from  which  the  Colleges  have 
"  gradually  swerved.  Two  things  are  observable  in  the 
"  foundation  of  College  Fellowships.  The  first  is,  that  they 
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"  were  instituted  very  commonly  to  promote  the  study  of 
"  particular  sciences.  In  Oriel  College  these  sciences  were 
*'  Theology  and  Civil  Law  :  some  Fellowships  were  assigned 
"  to  one  study,  and  a  fixed  number  in  the  same  way  were 
"  devoted  to  the  other.  The  second  point  to  be  observed  is> 
"  that  the  sciences  so  selected  for  exclusive  cultivation  by 
"  the  Fellows  elected  to  them  were  the  sciences  of  the  age. 
"  When  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law  came  into  existence, 
"  the  Collegiate  Foundations  straightway  adopted  it,  and  in 
"  consequence  we  find  the  older  Colleges  of  Oxford  endowed 
"  with  Fellowships  of  this  description.  On  the  revival  of 
"  learning  again,  when  the  classics  were  becoming  an  object 
"  of  interest,  investigation,  and  instruction,  we  find  that  Fel- 
"  lowships  were  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  culti- 
"  vating  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
"  .  .  .  .  Therefore,  in  devoting  some  Fellowships  to  specific 
"  Studies,  and  including  amongst  them  the  mathematics  and 
"  the  mental  and  physical  philosophy  of  recent  centuries,  we 
"  should  not  merely  amend  the  practice  of  our  institutions 
"  wisely,  but  amend  them  also  in  the  very  spirit  of  their 
"  original  creation." 

At  some  future  time,  perhaps,  it  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  the  rule  of  appropriation  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  so  long  as  the  old  influences  work,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  they  cease  to  work,  the  recommendation  so  ably 
urged  by  Professor  Vaughan  should  be  adopted. 


III. — Application  of  the  Colkge  Revenues  to  Stimu- 
late and  Reward  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  the 
University. 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  or  chiefly  of  the 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  Revenues  of  Colleges,  so  far  as 
regards  Students  who  have  completed  their  course  of  Aca- 
demic study.  The  recommendations  which  we  have  laid 
before  Your  Majesty  would,  we  believe,  effectually  convert 
them  into  stimulants  and  rewards  for  the  Students  who  have 
already  become  members  of  the  University,  and  thus  give 
greatly  increased  effect  to  its  system  of  instruction.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  University  is  nearly  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  excellence  of  the  Schools  throughout  the 
country  as  in  the  excellence  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  and 
that  the  endowments  of  Colleges  may  be  used  to  mould  and 
incite  the  Schools  by  encouragements  in  the  form  of  Scholar- 
ships, as  completely  as  the  system  and  the  character  of  the 
Colleges  would  be  influenced  if  such  measures  as  we  have 
hitherto  recommended  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

Increase  in  the  Number  and  Value  of  Scholarships. 

We  have  shown  that  the  original  object  of  Foundations 
was  to  support  poor  Students  in  their  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity. These  Students  in  the  older  Colleges  entirely,  and 
in  all  the  Colleges  to  a  great  extent,  consisted  of  the  Fel- 
lows. But  in  more  recent  times,  to  these  older  Scholars  or 
Fellows  was  added  a  class  of  younger  Students,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Scholar  has  since  been  exclusively  applied,  and 
who  are  now  the  chief  representatives  of  the  body  of  learners 
for  which  the  College  endowments  were  originally  given. 
These  Scholarships,  whether  part  of  the  first  Foundation,  or 
endowed  by  subsequent  benefactions,  have  not,  generally 
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speaking,  increased  in  value  in  the  same  ratio  as  Fellowships 
in  the  same  College. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  Scholarships  should  be  augmented  where  they 
are  of  inconsiderable  value,  and  that  they  should  also  be 
greatly  increased  in  number.* 

This  would  be  really  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Collegiate  Foundations,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  our 
times.  It  would  be  impracticable,  as  we  have  said  more 
than  once,  to  give  a  University  education  to  poor  persons 
who  are  not  qualified  to  receive  it.  It  would  be  an  evil  to 
do  so  in  the  present  day,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  in  the  Colleges  an  appendage  of  mem- 
bers on  an  inferior  footing,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  them  formerly.  What  the  State  and  the  Church 
require,  as  we  have  observed,  is  not  poor  men,  but  good  and 
able  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  The  great  resources  of 
the  Colleges  render  it  easy  for  them  to  bring  to  the  Uni- 
versity those  who  are  best  fitted  for  a  learned  profession 
from  almost  every  class  in  the  country ;  and  to  enable  many 
to  live  there  as  all  Students  receiving  a  liberal  education 
should  be  supported.  These  resources  would  thus  promote 
what  were  the  paramount  objects  of  Founders,  or,  at  least, 
what  were  the  paramount  objects  of  the  State  in  permitting 
the  Founders  to  create  perpetuities, — namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  higher  branches  of  religious  and  secular  know- 
ledge. Fellowships  are  now  for  the  most  part  obtained 
when  men  have  ceased  to  be  Students,  and  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  the  University.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Reve- 
nues of  Colleges  may  thus  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of 
open  Scholarships,  so  that  in  the  great  Schools,  which  now 
discharge  a  large  share  of  the  duties  formerly  devolving 
on  the  University,  the  beneficial  effects  may  be  produced, 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  University  itself  if  all  Stu- 
dents of  real  diligence  and  fair  abilities  shall  be  enabled  to 
compete  successfully  for  open  Fellowships. 

*  See  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  36. 
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Advantages  of  open  Scholarships  generally. 

To  the  efficiency  of  the  Colleges,  open  Scholarships  to 
supply  good  Learners  are  as  essential  as  open  Fellowships 
to  supply  good  Teachers.  Where  there  are  no  youths  of 
superior  ability  in  a  College,  the  standard  of  excellence  is 
low,  the  Tutors  are  easily  satisfied,  and  the  Students  in 
general  are  not  incited  to  exert  their  full  powers.  The 
presence  of  such  young  men  in  the  lecture-room  forces  the 
Tutor  and  the  Pupils  to  aim  high,  and  a  noble  emulation 
is  awakened.  Nor  is  it  less  valuable  in  the  private  inter- 
course of  the  Students.  Some  judgment  of  the  influence  of 
open  Scholarships  on  the  utility  and  honour  of  a  College 
may  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  University  distinctions 
obtained  by  the  several  Colleges.  It  will  be  found  that 
they  much  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  number  of  the 
open  Scholarships  offered  to  Undergraduates  than  to  the 
other  merits  and  advantages  of  the  respective  societies.  The 
comparison  which  we  have  already  made  between  Balliol 
and  Christchurch,  in  speaking  generally  of  the  advantages 
of  open  Foundations,  referred  in  fact  as  much  to  Scholar- 
ships as  to  that  of  Fellowships.  Similar  comparisons  might 
be  made,  with  the  same  result,  between  other  societies.  It 
is  also  a  striking  fact,  that  the  five  Halls  which  have  no 
Scholars,  but  only  a  few  Exhibitioners,  though  they  educate 
between  them  two  hundred  and  ten  Undergraduates,  that 
is,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  University, 
have  obtained  together  only  six  First  Classes  in  Liter® 
Humaniores,  and  three  First  Classes  in  Mathematics  during 
the  last  ten  years ;  and  some  of  these  Honours,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  were  obtained  by  young  men  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  Colleges. 

If  the  University  shall  be  enabled  to  afford  rewards  of 
this  kind  to  the  youth  of  the  empire  generally,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  will  collect  a  large  assemblage  of  young 
men,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  any  Examinations  which  it 
may  impose  at  Matriculation  or  at  later  periods,  and  though 
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no  material  diminution  should  be  effected  in  the  expense  of 
the  education  which  it  offers.  Should  the  Scholarship  be 
rendered  so  valuable  as  to  defray  nearly  one-half  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  a  frugal  person,  very  few  young  men  of 
merit  will  be  kept  back  by  poverty  from  obtaining  an 
Academical  Education.  To  gain  this  end,  we  propose  that 
the  tenure  of  all  Scholarships  and  (where  practicable)  of 
Exhibitions  shall  be  limited  to  five  years,  which  is  a  longer 
period  than  is  now  necessary  for  a  complete  education  at 
Oxford ;  that  there  shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  birthplace 
or  parentage,  but  that,  with  regard  to  age,  nineteen  shall 
be  the  limit,  after  which  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  a  Scholarship ;  that  the  Foundations  of  New 
College,  Christchurch,  and  St.  John's  shall  be  modified,  as 
we  are  about  to  propose  ;  and  that  some  Fellowships  in 
Colleges  not  sufficiently  provided  with  Scholars  shall  be 
suppressed  to  endow  Scholarships.  By  these  simple  changes 
we  calculate  that  nearly  five  hundred  Scholarships,  of  the 
value  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  or  more,  besides  rooms,  might 
be  provided,  of  which  at  least  one  hundred  would  become 
vacant  annually. 

Exceptions  in  Favour  of  Schools  connected  with  Colleges. 

We  have  before  stated  our  opinion  that  some  exceptions 
to  the  general  principle  of  setting  aside  all  restrictions 
might  with  advantage  be  made  in  favour  of  Schools  con- 
nected with  Colleges.* 

The  Colleges  subject  to  this  connexion  are: — Balliol 
College,  which  receives  two  Scholars  and  two  Fellows  from 
Tiverton  School ;  New  College,  which  is  almost  one  Found- 
ation with  Winchester  College ;  Christchurch,  to  which,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  St. 
Peter's  College  at  Westminster  is  privileged  to  send  forty 

*  We  must  here  state  that  Mr.  Liddell,  as  an  interested  party, 
absented  himself  from  the  Board  while  Ihe  proposals  on  the  subject  of 
Schools  were  under  discussion. 
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Students ;  St.  John's,  which  is  in  intimate  union  with  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School  and  other  Schools  ;  Pembroke  College, 
to  many  of  whose  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  persons  edu- 
cated in  Abingdon  School  have  a  preference  ;  and  Worcester 
College,  which  elects  its  Scholars  from  certain  Schools  in 
Worcestershire. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Jowett,*  that  "  restrictions  to 
"  particular  Schools  are,  in  some  respects,  more  injurious 
"  than  the  local  ones.  It  is  an  objection  that  may  be  urged 
"  against  all  close  Fellowships  that,  while  they  are  not 
"  rewards  for  previous  efforts,  they  afford  a  provision  to  the 
"  owner  of  them — just  sufficient  to  prevent  his  exerting 
"  himself  to  gain  anything  more.  Fellowships  confined  to 
"  Schools  tend  to  cause  the  additional  evil  of  a  narrow  circle 
"  of  society.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  a  boy 
"  comes  up  to  New  College  or  St.  John's,  is  welcomed 
"  among  his  old  schoolfellows,  and  lives  almost  isolated 
"  from  the  rest  of  the  University.  It  inevitably  follows  that 
"  his  school-life  reproduces  itself  at  College.  Parents  often 
"  repeat  that  the  election  of  their  children  at  New  College 
"  is  a  doubtful  good  to  them.  Notwithstanding  these  evils, 
"  few  persons  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  associations 
"  of  William  of  Wykeham,  or  the  glories  of  King's  College, 
"  Cambridge." 

Case  of  New  College  and  St.  Johns  College  not  to  be  con- 
founded. 

But  we  must  observe  that  between  New  College  and 
St.  John's  there  are  great  differences.  The  Fellows  of 
St.  John's  are  not  all  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  Commoners  are  admitted  at  that  College,  the 
Fellows  have  the  opportunity  of  associating  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  brought  up  under  different 
circumstances.  New  College  has  admitted  hitherto  only 
a  few  Gentleman-commoners  besides  the  members  of  its 

*  Evidence,  p.  35. 
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Foundation,  but  it  would  promote  the  welfare  of  its  Junior 
Fellows,  as  well  as  discharge  a  duty  to  the  country,  if  it 
opened  its  gates  to  Undergraduates  generally.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  more  liberal  system  at  St.  John's  appears 
from  the  success  of  the  St.  John's  men  in  the  Examination 
Schools  of  the  University,  and  from  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  failure  of  those  of  New  College. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  New  College  abandoned 
its  privilege  of  obtaining  Degrees  for  its  members  without 
any  University  Examination.  Since  that  time  it  has  pro- 
duced only  one  First  Class  man  :  this  took  place  in  1842 ; 
and  in  1843  the  same  gentleman  obtained  a  University 
Mathematical  Scholarship.  The  number  of  its  Fellows  and 
Fellow  Scholars  is  seventy.  St.  John's  has  but  fifty  Mem- 
bers on  the  Foundation  ;  but  since  the  year  1842  its  Fellows 
have  obtained  eight  First  Classes  and  one  University  Mathe- 
matical Scholarship. 

Professor  Browne  states  *  that  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  Scholars  produced  by  Merchant  Taylors'  School  is 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  Members  of  the  Foundation 
who  come  from  other  Schools,  or  who  have  claimed  a  place 
in  the  College  as  being  of  kin  to  the  Founder.  At  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  also  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  competition, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  boys  in  the  School  are  eligible  to  the 
Fellowships  of  St.  John's.  On  the  contrary,  at  Winchester, 
where  there  are  only  seventy  boys  on  the  Foundation,  and 
where  two  of  the  Founder's  kindred  must  be  placed  on  the 
list  for  New  College  every  year,  there  is  virtually  no  choice. 
The  chance  of  securing  Candidates  of  superior  ability  is 
infinitely  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  con- 
verting the  nomination  of  boys  on  the  Foundation  of  Win- 
chester College  into  private  patronage,  which  is  often  pro- 
mised on  behalf  of  mere  infants.  Wykehamists,  who  have 
never  been  on  the  Foundation,  and  even  some  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  election  by  superannuation,  often  obtain  high 
distinctions  in  the  University. 

*  Evidence,  p.  7. 
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General  Recommendations  for  such  Colleges. 

We  have  already  recommended  that,  in  all  cases  where 
Fellowships  are  confined  to  those  who  are,  or  have  heen, 
Scholars,  the  connexion  should  cease.  This  recommendation 
we  propose  to  extend,  with  certain  modifications,  to  the  Fel- 
lowships which  are  connected  with  Schools,  and  of  which 
those  held  by  Undergraduates  are  little  more  than  Scholar- 
ships under  another  name.  It  is  a  great  evil  for  a  young 
man  to  feel  confident  that  he  will  continue  to  hold,  or  that 
he  will  obtain,  a  Fellowship,  without  the  necessity  of  real 
exertion ;  and  this  evil  is  increased  if  the  claim  to  the  Fel- 
lowship commences  whilst  the  expectant  is  a  boy  at  school. 

This  principle  we  now  proceed  to  apply  to  the  several 
cases  before  us,  premising  that  in  all  cases  the  Under- 
graduate Fellowships  should  be  severed  from  the  Graduate 
Fellowships,  and  that  they  should  follow  the  general  rule 
of  other  Scholarships  in  not  being  tenable  for  more  than  five 
years.  The  merits  of  the  candidates  would,  of  course,  in 
every  case  be  tested  by  examination. 

Particular  Recommendation  with  regard  to  New  College. 

With  regard  to  New  College,  an  obvious  remedy  has 
been  proposed,*  namely,  that  elections  to  the  Junior  Fellow- 
ships or  Scholarships  should  be  made  from  the  whole  School, 
without  distinction  of  Colleger  or  Commoner ;  and  that 
elections  to  the  Graduate  Fellowships  should  be  made  not 
only  from  the  Scholars  of  New  College,  but  from  all,  of 
whatever  College,  who  had  been  educated  at  Winchester 
School.  We  concur  in  this  recommendation.  Such  a 
change  would  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  School,  and 
might  eventually  increase  its  numbers  so  greatly  as  to  sup- 
ply a  very  large  choice  of  candidates.  But  the  advantage 
would  be  considerable  even  if  the  numbers  of  the  School 
should  not  rise ;  and  New  College  might  attain  more  nearly 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  35  ;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  129. 
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to  the   position   in  which   so   noble   a  Foundation   should 
stand. 

St.  John's  College. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  of  St.  John's  with  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  a  somewhat  similar  remedy  is  sug- 
gested by  the  will  of  the  Founder  himself.  Sir  Thomas 
White,  in  his  Statutes,  expresses  his  regard  for  the  City  of 
London  and  its  Schools  generally,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  six  boys  from  Christ's  Hospital  to 
present  themselves  on  the  day  of  election  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  as  if  to  claim  an  interest  in  the  bounty  of 
White.*  The  Schools  of  Coventry,  Reading,  Bristol,  and 
Tunbridge  are  also  entitled  to  send  Fellows  to  St.  John's 
College.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  of  St.  John's  College  should  be  thrown  open  to 
all  the  Schools  in  the  City  of  London,  and  to  all  the  other 
Schools  mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  Founder.  A  generous 
emulation  would  be  thus  excited  in  all  those  Schools,  and 
the  College  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  if  it  were  altogether 
unrestricted. 

Christchurch. 

Christchurch  does  not  lie  under  the  same  disadvantages 
as  New  College.  Young  men  from  all  Schools,  from  all 
parts  of  England,  and  from  all  ranks,  are  brought  up  in  it ; 
and  it  may  at  any  time  be  restored  to  the  literary  and  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  which  it  was  once  proud.  The  Dean 
and  Canons  have  only  to  surrender  their  patronage,  and  to 
invite  the  best  Scholars  in  England  to  contend  for  their 
Studentships.  In  this  Society,  as  we  have  said,  the  Student- 
ships should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  corresponding  to 
the  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  of  Colleges.  Means  should 
be  found  to  increase  the  value  of  the  Studentships,  especially 
the  Senior  Studentships,  in  order  to  enable  that  great  Insti- 
tution to  compete  fairly  with  other  Colleges.  It  is  not 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Hessey,  p.  348. 
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unreasonable  to  expect  that  something  should  be  done  by 
the  Chapter,  whose  own  income  is  very  large  ;  and  if  not 
while  the  present  vested  rights  subsist,  yet  on  the  occurrence 
of  vacancies.  If  the  two  stalls  which  are  unconnected  with 
Professorships  are  allowed  to  remain  so,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  present  emoluments  might  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  Senior  Studentships. 
This  will  be,  in  fact,  a  measure  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  recommended  for  Brasenose  and  for  other  Colleges, 
where  a  too  great  inequality  subsists  between  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Fellows.  The  Canonries,  though  belonging  to  a 
Cathedral  Church,  belong  also  to  a  College,  and  their  wealth 
is  derived  from  the  surplus  which  remains  after  a  scanty 
allowance  made  to  the  Students,  according  to  the  rule  of 
former  times.  The  Students  do  not  participate  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  Collegiate  property.  For  the  present,  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  suspend  the  election  to  twenty  Student- 
ships. The  number  of  Westminster  Scholars  to  be  elected 
to  Christchurch  every  year  should  be  fixed  at  a  fair  amount, 
and  a  definite  proportion  of  the  junior  Studentships  should 
be  set  apart  for  persons  educated  in  that  School.  The 
senior  Studentships  would,  according  to  the  general  rule  we 
have  proposed,  be  filled  up  by  the  best  candidate  who  could 
be  obtained  in  the  whole  .University,  the  only  preliminary 
qualification  being  good  character,  and  the  Degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts,  or  the  certificates  of  the  Public  Examiners 
necessary  for  that  Degree. 

BlundeWs  Foundation  at  Balliol. 

Tiverton  School  has  two  Fellowships  and  two  Scholarships 
at  Balliol  College.  The  Scholars  succeed  to  the  Fellow- 
ships, in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  during  the  tenure 
of  the  Scholarship,  which,  however,  is  limited;  and  they 
appear  also  to  have  a  contingent  claim  on  the  other  Fellow- 
ships of  the  College.  Practically,  one  Scholar  is  sent  in 
three  years.  We  are  of  opinion  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
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the  connexion  between  the  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
should  cease.  It  will  be  more  advantageous  to  Tiverton 
School  to  send  one  Scholar  to  the  College  every  year  with- 
out a  claim  to  a  Fellowship,  than,  as  at  present,  to  send 
one  only  in  about  three  years  with  such  a  claim.  The 
Scholarships  in  this  College  should  be  increased  in  value, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  one  of  the  Fellowships  might  remain 
suspended. 

Pembroke  College. 

Pembroke  College  is  connected  with  Abingdon  School, 
but  the  connexion  is  not  so  valuable  to  the  School  as  in 
some  of  the  cases  just  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  School  does  not  possess  such  resources  as  to  render  it 
possible  that  it  should  at  any  time  produce  a  large  or  con- 
tinuous supply  of  persons  qualified  to  do  credit  to  the  School 
or  the  College.  We  are  of  opinion  that  five  out  of  the  six- 
teen Scholarships  of  Pembroke  should  hereafter  be  offered 
for  competition  to  the  boys  educated  at  that  School.  The 
number  of  boys  elected  to  Scholarships  which  it  has  sent 
during  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  1820  and 
1850,  has  not  exceeded  twenty-two.  An  election  once 
a-year  will,  therefore,  afford  more  regular  encouragement 
than  has  yet  been  afforded  to  the  School ;  and  as  we  shall 
propose  that  the  Scholarships  shall  be  increased  in  value, 
the  School  will  be  placed  in  a  much  better  position  than  it 
has  ever  yet  occupied. 

Worcester  College. 

If  two  Scholarships  in  Worcester  College  were  offered 
yearly  to  all  Schools  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  the  College 
would  find  the  commutation  an  advantageous  one.  The 
number  of  Scholarships  should  be  increased. 

Exception  at  Jesus  College  in  favour  of  Wales. 
We  have  stated  that  in  our  opinion  an  exception  to  the 
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general  removal  of  restrictions  should  be  made  in  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales. 

The  Principality  of  Wales  is  isolated,  and  it  is  greatly  in 
arrear  of  England  in  regard  of  wealth.  Its  Church  is  poor, 
and  its  Schools  are  for  the  most  part  inferior.  There  is  less 
inducement,  therefore,  for  natives  of  Wales  to  seek  an  ex- 
pensive education,  and  fewer  means  of  obtaining  a  good  one 
than  in  almost  any  district  of  England,  while  no  other  part 
of  the  country  requires  more  the  presence  of  men  of  refine- 
ment and  intellect.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  wants  of  Wales  are  in  any  way  supplied  by  close  Fellow- 
ships. Indeed  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Foundations  in 
Oxford  which  are  connected  with  Wales,  as  well  as  that 
which  draws  Fellows  from  the  Northern  Counties,  do  not 
benefit  the  districts  with  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
nected ;  for  the  young  men  who  become  Fellows  of  Jesus 
College  or  of  Queen's  generally  obtain  College  livings  in 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Yet  to  offer  no  privileges  to  the 
Principality  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  banishment  of 
its  natives  from  the  Foundations  of  Oxford^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  for  them  to  be  educated 
in  a  Society  which  is  almost  closed  against  Englishmen. 
"  In  my  own  College,"  says  Mr.  Foulkes,*  a  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  "  I  should  rather  prefer  to  have  our  Foundations, 

"  one  and  all,  thrown  open  to  Wales  generally ; at 

"  the  same  time  I  would  wish  them  to  be  open  to  any  extent 
"  sooner  than  have  them  remain  as  they  are."  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Principality  that  Welsh  boys  shall  be  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  none  that  they  should  be  educated  exclu- 
sively among  Welsh  boys  by  Welsh  Tutors.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  be  met  if,  while  the 
Fellowships  and  one-half  of  the  Scholarships  were  thrown 
open,  the  remaining  half  of  the  Scholarships  were  restricted 
to  natives  of  the  Principality  generally,  though  relieved 

*  Evidence,  p.  225. 
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from  the  connexion  with  the  smaller  localities  to  which  many 
of  them  are  now  attached.  This  would,  in  fact,  be  follow- 
ing up  the  scheme  by  which  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
College,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns,  widened  the  Foundations, 
opening  to  larger  districts  the  endowments  which  had  pre- 
viously been  confined  to  particular  places  within  those  dis- 
tricts. There  are  many  Exhibitions  in  Jesus  College  confined 
to  natives  of  Wales  which  might  be  left  untouched.  Wales 
would  find  some  compensation,  and  an  increasing  compen- 
sation as  its  Schools  improved,  in  its  admissibility  to  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships  in  other  Colleges. 

Election  of  Scholars  from  Schools  connected  with  Colleges. 

In  some  few  instances  the  election  of  Scholars  is  con- 
ducted at  the  Schools  from  which  they  are  elected,  or  by 
bodies  external  to  the  College.  This  practice  is,  in  most 
cases,  needless  and  mischievous.  All  such  elections  should 
be  conducted,  if  possible,  in  Oxford  itself,  and  exclusively 
by  the  Head  and  Fellows,  or  the  Board  of  Election  in  the 
respective  Colleges.  The  means  of  communication  are  now 
easy,  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  authorities  of  Oxford 
should  resort  to  the  schools  in  order  to  save  the  candidates 
a  journey ;  and,  when  elections  are  made  with  reference  to 
the  merit  of  the  candidates,  it  is  absurd  that  unlearned  per- 
sons should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  concurrently  with 
Examiners  from  Oxford.  In  former  times,  when  the  great 
object  was  not  to  obtain  the  Students  best  qualified,  but  to 
prevent  combinations  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  Scholarships,  it  was  not  perhaps  unwise  to  place 
the  trust  in  the  hands  of  two  bodies  of  persons  otherwise  un- 
connected, and  unlikely  to  have  much  intercourse  with  each 
other.  In  our  times  it  is  altogether  unbecoming  that  the 
officers  of  a  London  Company  or  the  Brethren  of  a  Hos- 
pital should  take  a  part  in  the  examination  and  the  subse- 
quent election  of  Classical  Scholars. 
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Schools  to  lose  their  Claims  in  default  of  suitable 
Candidates. 

We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
Colleges  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  reject  all  the  Candi- 
dates, if  none  should  be  found  likely  to  do  credit  to  the 
places  of  their  education ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  where  the 
School  did  not  produce  an  eligible  Candidate,  the  Scholar- 
ship in  question  should  be  thrown  open. 

Exhibitions. 

There  are,  besides  the  Foundation  Scholarships,  many 
Exhibitions  in  the  several  Colleges.  Some  of  them  are 
thrown  open  to  general  competition  and  differ  from  Scholar- 
ships only  in  name  ;  others  are  given  as  a  matter  of  favour ; 
others  with  special  reference  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  Student ;  and  others  are  closely  limited.  Of  these 
Foundations  we  do  not  know  enough  to  enable  us  to  offer 
any  specific  opinion  respecting  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
desirable  that  as  regards  many  of  these  cases  no  interference 
should  take  place.*  It  may  be  well  that  the  Heads  of  Col- 
leges should  be  enabled  to  assist  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen 
and  clergymen,  who  may  be  well  conducted  and  likely  to 
prove  useful  in  the  Church,  but  who  would  not  have  ability 
enough  to  obtain  an  open  Scholarship,  however  numerous 
such  Scholarships  might  be.  A  considerable  number  of 
young  men  hold  Exhibitions  in  the  gift  of  Governors  and 
Trustees  of  Schools,  and  there  is  at  present  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  number.  The  London  Companies 
dispose  of  a  good  deal  of  such  patronage.  There  are  also 
Clerical  Education  Societies,  which  support  young  men  at 
the  University  who  are  poor,  and  are  thought  likely  to  be- 
come useful  Clergymen. 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Clough,  p.  214. 
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IV.  Application  of  College  Revenues  to  the  Endow- 
ment of  University  Teachers. 

The  original  object  of  College  Foundations  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  encourage  and  re  ward  j  learners  ;  and  this 
must  always  remain  their  principal  object.  Yet,  for  a  long 
time  past,  the  Colleges  have  undertaken  the  task  of  teach- 
ing, and  Fellowships  have  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  income  of  College  Tutors.  This  is  not  unreasonable. 
The  Colleges  absorbed  the  University  ;  so  that,  practically, 
they  shut  up  its  Schools  and  silenced  its  Professors.  There- 
fore they  made  themselves  responsible  for  that  Instruction, 
which  they  had  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  larger  and 
older  Corporation.  But,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous 
section  of  our  Report,  Tutorial  teaching  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  University.  In  small  Colleges,  one  or  two 
Tutors  are  expected  to  teach  everything ;  and  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  Colleges,  where  the  Tutors  are  more 
numerous,  a  College  living  tempts  almost  every  man  to  quit 
his  post  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offers.  A  Tutor  has 
often  more  to  do  than  one  man  can  do,  and  abandons  the 
work  in  despair ;  and  those  who  have  a  more  limited  task  do 
not  consider  it  as  a  permanent  occupation.  The  nature  of 
the  office,  under  present  circumstances,  often  makes  it  un- 
satisfactory to  men  of  high  capacity. 

Necessity  of  Removing  the  Obligation  of  Celibacy ',  in 
order  to  form  a  learned  Body  in  Oxford. 

This  state  of  things  would  not  be  materially  altered,  if 
the  restriction  of  celibacy  remained  in  full  force,  even  though 
all  others  were  removed.  The  remark  of  Adam  Smith  is 
true,  that,  "  when  Church  benefices  ....  are  many  of  them 
"  very  considerable,  the  Church  naturally  draws  from  the 
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"  Universities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent  men  of  let- 
"  ters.  In  this  case  (he  adds),  we  are  likely  to  find  few 
"  eminent  men  among  them,  and  those  few  amongst  the 
"  youngest  members  of  the  Society,  who  are  likely,  too,  to 
"  be  drained  away  from  it  before  they  can  have  acquired 
"  experience  and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  use  to 
"  it."  Since  Adam  Smith  wrote,  the  Schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  have  become  more 
numerous  and  more  lucrative  throughout  the  country ;  and, 
as  these  offer  higher  emoluments  than  College  Tutorships 
without  the  restriction  of  celibacy,  the  result  is  that  Col- 
leges have  less  hold  than  ever  upon  their  Tutors ;  and  there 
is  little  hope  that  the  University  will  ever  possess  a  perma- 
nent body  of  eminent  Teachers  and  learned  men,  so  long  as 
it  is  subject  to  this  restriction. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Halls,  which  have  no 
Fellowships,  obtain  able  Tutors,  and  keep  them  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  Colleges  can  retain  theirs.  Tutors  of  Col- 
leges who  have  received  permission  to  marry,  also  remain  a 
considerable  time  in  the  University.  But  we  have  already 
shown  that,  in  Colleges  generally,  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  grant  this  permission  to  more  than  one  Tutor,  and  that 
in  small  Colleges  it  could  hardly  be  granted  at  all.  Be- 
sides, what  the  University  wants  is  something  more  than 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  Tutor.  It  wants  men 
who,  after  going  through  the  course  of  study  common  to  all, 
have  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  one  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  are  prepared  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  wants  the  ablest  men  in  all  departments,  such  as 
have  been  described  in  that  portion  of  our  Report  in  which 
we  spoke  of  the  Professors ;  men  who  would  adopt  learning 
as  their  profession,  and  give  an  European  renown  to  Oxford. 
The  little  town  of  Giessen  has  been  made  illustrious  by  the 
presence  of  a  single  man :  sovereigns  contend  for  the  pos- 
session of  Liebig,  but  Giessen  retains  him,  conscious  that 
with  him  would  depart  all  her  fame.  What,  in  Germany, 
is  done  by  grants  from  the  public  purse,  must  be  done  at 
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Oxford  by  the  revenues  of  the  University,  or  rather  of  the 
Colleges,  which  have  made  themselves  the  University. 

Probability  that  an  Application  of  College  Funds  to  these 
Purposes  accords  with  the  Intentions  of  Great  Founders. 

The  illustrious  men  who  founded  the  great  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  in  some  instances,  have  themselves  left  proof  that 
the  purpose  to  which  we  propose  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
College  Revenues  was  not  alien  from  their  thoughts.  Bishop 
Fox,  the  Founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  founded  three 
Lectureships,  for  Divinity,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  his  College 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  University.  The  Lecturers  were 
to  be  chosen  solely  in  consideration  of  their  fitness  for  the 
office.  Foreigners,  if  more  learned,  were  to  be  preferred  to 
Englishmen,  a  provision  which  was  acted  upon  in  at  least 
one  case  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  by  the  choice  of 
Ludovicus  Vives,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  year  1517,  to  fill  the 
Greek  Lectureship.  They  were  to  be  excused  from  taking 
the  oath  demanded  from  other  members  of  the  Society. 
They  were  to  have  all  the  emoluments  of  Fellows,  and  a 
yearly  stipend  in  addition,  which  stipend  might  be  doubled 
in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  men.  In  this 
case  it  would  have  amounted  to  the  same  sum  that  was 
allowed  to  the  President  of  the  College.  So  far  as  appears 
from  the  Statute,  they  were  to  be  also  exempt  from  the 
obligation  to  take  Orders.  All  these  liberal  provisions  have 
fallen  into  neglect.  These  Lectureships  exist  only  in  name, 
and  are  given  as  perquisites  to  College  Tutors  or  Officers, 
who  receive  still  the  same  annual  payment  fixed  in  the  Sta- 
tutes, which  through  the  change  of  money  is  now  of  little 
value.  At  Magdalen,  Waynflete  also  had  previously  founded 
three  similar  Lectureships  for  Divinity,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  to  which  Fellowships  were  assigned 
free  from  all  local  restrictions;  the  Lecturers  were  to  be 
the  fittest  men  to  be  found  in  the  whole  University.  These 
provisions  also  have  fallen  into  disuse.  We  have,  therefore, 
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some  means  of  judging,  from  the  injunctions  of  Waynflete 
and  Fox,  how  great  Founders  would  have  acted  in  our 
times.  They  threw  off  all  restrictions  when  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  eminent  Teachers,  and  the  stipends  which 
they  offered  in  order  to  attract  such  men  were  such  as  must 
have  placed  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Head  of  the 
College. 

In  Cardinal  College  Wolsey  founded  six  Professorships, 
of  Divinity,  Canon  Law,  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  Liberal  Arts, 
and  Latin,  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  University.* 
These  Professorships  fell  with  him.  But  the  Chairs  of 
Divinity  and  Hebrew  which  King  Henry  VIII.  had  esta- 
blished in  the  University  were  endowed  by  King  James  I. 
and  King  Charles  I.  with  Canonries  of  Christchurch.  The 
Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity  and  the  two  new  Chairs 
of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  have  been 
endowed  in  like  manner  by  Your  Majesty. 

The  Visitors  sent  by  King  Henry  VIII.  ordered  the  Col- 
leges of  Merton,  Queen's,  New  College,  All  Souls,  and 
Magdalen,  to  furnish  Instructors  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
general  service  of  the  University.!  It  is  true  that  these 
provisions  were  not  carried  into  effect.  But  the  fact  of  their 
being  issued  shows  the  view  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, was  taken  of  the  duties  of  Colleges,  and  of  the 
reasonableness  of  requiring  them  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  Students  generally. 

These  ancient  examples,  and  the  five  Collegiate  Professor- 
ships at  Christchurch,  furnish  the  model  which  we  desire  to 
see  followed  in  other  Colleges.  This  course  is  also  indi- 
cated in  several  parts  of  the  Evidence. 


*  Wood's  Colleges  and  Halls,  pp.  423,  424. 

t  Letters  of  King  Henry  VIII. 's  Commissioners,  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  p.  71. 
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Recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  Provisions 
for  the  Endowment  of  Professorships  be  enforced  in  the 
wealthier  Colleges. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  calling  on 
some  of  the  Colleges  to  aid  in  the  endowment  of  Professor- 
ships.* Here  we  must  observe,  that  these  grants  should  not 
involve  any  obligation  of  celibacy ;  otherwise,  as  we  have 
above  shown,  the  alteration  would  be  nugatory.  The  Col- 
leges which  we  shall  select  for  this  purpose  are  those  which 
have  revenues  larger  than  can  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  their  own  members. 

Magdalen  and  Corpus  Christi  Colleges  offer  themselves 
first  to  our  notice,  both  because  their  Founders  wished  that 
a  portion  of  their  revenues  should  be  applied  in  this  way, 
because  this  great  and  beneficent  design  has  been  neglected 
for  centuries,  and  because,  even  after  a  portion  of  those 
revenues  shall  have  been  set  apart  to  carry  out  the  provision 
of  their  Founders,  these  Colleges  will  be  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  attracting  and  educating  Students. 
Those  Colleges  would  then  be  raised  to  something  like  the 
honourable  position  of  Christchurch,  if  they  had  Professor- 
Fellows  as  Christchurch  has  Canon-Professors.  Two  of 
these  might,  without  injury  to  the  other  objects  of  the  Col- 
lege, be  placed  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  six  in  Mag- 
dalen. 

There  are  in  Corpus  twenty  Fellowships :  the  revenues 
of  six  of  these  would  be  sufficient  for  two  Professors.  In 
order  to  provide  for  two  Professor-Fellows  without  diminish- 
ing the  ordinary  Fellowships,  four  might  remain  suspended, 
till,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Visitor,  the  increase  in  the  in- 
come of  the  College  should  render  it  desirable  to  raise  the 
Foundation  to  its  original  number.  There  would  then  be 
sixteen  Fellows  including  the  two  Professor-Fellows.  Four- 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  38  ;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  p.  122  ;  Mr.  Temple, 
p.  129  ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  156 ;  Mr.  Lake,  p.  167. 
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teen  ordinary  Fellows  would  afford  a  very  ample  supply  of 
Tutors  and  Officers  to  so  small  a  Society,  which  is  confined 
for  space  and  cannot  add  much  to  its  buildings.  But,  as 
we  have  just  stated,  when  the  revenues  of  that  Society, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  well  managed,  shall  have  become 
larger,  the  College  might  have  the  power  of  raising  the 
number  of  its  ordinary  Fellows  to  twenty  again.  This  re- 
mark we  desire  to  apply  to  the  other  Colleges,  in  which  we 
propose  that  Professor-Fellows  should  be  placed. 

Magdalen  has  forty  Fellows,  and  its  Fellowships  are  pro- 
bably the  richest  in  the  University.  If  twelve  of  its  Fellow- 
ships were  suspended,  six  Professor-Fellows  might  be 
adequately  endowed.  Twenty-two  ordinary  Fellowships 
would,  if  a  proper  selection  of  Fellows  were  made,  supply 
competent  Tutors  for  the  largest  body  of  Undergraduates 
which  that  noble  College  could,  even  after  a  considerable 
outlay  in  building,  conveniently  collect  within  its  walls,  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  very  large  number  of 
Students. 

There  are  two  other  Colleges  of  which  the  revenues,  even 
after  the  "appropriation  of  a  part  of  them  to  the  endowment 
of  Professors,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  largest  number  of  Undergraduates  which  they 
are  ever  likely  to  accommodate.  They  are  Merton  and  All 
Souls. 

Merton,  by  suspending  six  of  its  twenty-four  Fellowships, 
and  appropriating  their  emoluments  as  we  propose,  might 
support  two  Professor-Fellows,  together  with  eighteen  ordi- 
nary Fellows. 

All  Souls  educates  only  four  Undergraduates,  who  are  its 
Bible  Clerks.  It  has  now  forty  Fellows,  all  Graduates. 
Of  these  forty  Fellowships  the  revenues  of  twenty-four  Fel- 
lowships would  endow  four,  or  even  a  larger  number  of  Pro- 
fessor-Fellows. Sixteen  ordinary  Fellows  would  remain. 

These  two  last-named  Colleges  were  those  in  which  Pro- 
fessors were  ordered  by  the  Visitors  both  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  of  King  Edward  VI.  The  Visitors  of  King 
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Henry  VIII.  also  enjoined  that  similar  Lectureships  should 
be  founded  in  New  College  and  Queen's.  The  wealth  of 
these  Colleges  suggests  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  also  might 
each  furnish  a  Professor-Fellow. 

The  Professor-Fellows  should  possess  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  other  Fellows ;  but  we  think,  to  adopt  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Wall's,  that  they  should  not  be  Professors 
because  they  are  Fellows,  but  Fellows  because  they  are 
Professors.*  The  Fellowships  would  therefore  follow  the 
nomination  of  the  Professorships ;  otherwise  the  office  would 
probably  be  filled  up  as  the  Headships  of  Colleges  too  often 
are  now ;  and  the  Professorships  might  become  as  useless  as 
the  Readerships  of  Waynflete  and  Fox.  This  would  be  no 
greater  hardship  on  the  Colleges  than  the  nomination  of  the 
Dean  of  Christchurch  and  its  Canon- Professors  by  the 
Crown  is  on  that  Society ;  while  the  advantages  which  the 
presence  of  an  eminent  Professor  would  confer  on  the  Col- 
lege, which  would  thus  become  his  academical  home,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  stating.  It  may  be  added  that  the  early 
history  of  Colleges  furnishes  precedents  for  such  an  amal- 
gamation of  Fellowships.!  In  some  instances  the  suppression 
of  Fellowships,  to  increase  the  value  of  those  which  remain, 
is  permitted  by  the  Statutes;  in  others,  new  Fellowships 
have  been  united  with  those  on  the  old  Foundation  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  in  many  Colleges,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
value  of  the  Fellowships  has  been  augmented  by  keeping 
them  at  their  original  number  instead  of  adding  new  Fellow- 
ships, as  the  Statutes  enjoin,  with  the  increase  of  the  College 
property. 

Several  of  the  Professorships  which  we  desire  to  see  con- 
nected with  Colleges  have  already  some  endowments.  These 
might  be  applied  to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  Professor- 
Fellows,  in  case  the  Fellowships  appropriated  to  them  should 
be  inadequate,  or  to  found  Professorships  for  new  branches 
of  learning  independently  of  the  Colleges,  otherwise  they 

*  Evidence,  p.  150. 

t  See  Report,  pp.  186,  189,  203,  213. 
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might  remain  as  affording  a  useful  endowment,  when  it  was 
thought  well  to  have  several  Professors  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  knowledge. 

The  Appointment  and  Endowment  of  University  Lecturers. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Colleges  can  do  for  literature 
and  the  University  as  a  place  of  education.  We  have  before 
stated  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  sub- 
ordinate class  of  Professors,  under  the  name  of  Lecturers 
or  Readers,  should  be  trained  up  in  each  School.  Such  an 
institution  would  supply  the  Members  of  the  University 
generally  with  Instructors  devoted  to  some  one  branch  of 
learning,  as  well  as  retain  superior  men  in  Oxford,  and 
supply  a  large  choice  of  eminent  candidates  for  the  Pro- 
fessorships. It  would  doubtless  be  desirable  that  inde- 
pendent endowments  should  be  formed  for  these  Lecturers ; 
but,  if  this  shall  be  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  object 
might  be  accomplished  by  allowing  Fellows  of  Colleges, 
when  appointed  University  Lecturers,  to  retain  their  Fellow- 
ships so  long  as  they  held  the  office  and  resided  in  Oxford, 
and  that  without  any  obligation  to  remain  unmarried,  to 
take  Holy  Orders,  or  to  vacate  their  Fellowships  on  suc- 
ceeding to  property.  The  Fellowship  would  be  their  endow- 
ment, but  they  would  find,  in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
larger  income,  incentives  to  exertion  which  are  often  wanting 
to  the  present  Instructors  of  the  University. 

The  Lecturers  would  naturally  become  the  substitutes  of 
Professors  incapacitated  by  illness  or  infirmity. 


These  are  the  recommendations  we  have  to  offer  for  re- 
distributing the  College  revenues  so  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  times.  In  this  way  the  Scholarships  would  become 
stimulants  to  all  the  Schools  in  the  country ;  the  Fellowships 
would  act  as  rewards  to  those  who  are  advancing  in  their 
studies ;  the  Professorships  and  Lectureships  would  be  an 
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object  for  Fellows,  and  would  raise  the  University  to  its 
proper  position  as  a  seat  of  learning. 

Vested  and  inchoate  Rights  to  be  respected. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  we  propose  these 
changes  with  the  understanding  that  all  vested,  arid  even 
all  inchoate  rights  within  reasonable  limits,  would  be  re- 
ligiously respected.  Nor,  even  on  the  vacancy  of  Fellow- 
ships to  which  there  were  no  well-founded  claims  from  a 
vested  or  an  inchoate  right,  should  we  wish  every  other  con- 
sideration to  be  postponed  to  the  endowment  of  Professor- 
ships. A  rule  similar  to  that  which  has  been  followed  in 
diminishing  the  numbers  in  capitular  bodies  might  be 
adopted.  Every  alternate  Fellowship  that  became  vacant 
might  be  filled  up  as  at  present;  while  the  others  were 
appropriated  as  we  propose,  till  the  whole  scheme  should 
have  been  carried  out.  A  somewhat  different  course  of 
proceeding  would  probably  be  rendered  necessary  in  each 
College.  Doubtless  such  circumspection  would  delay  the 
contemplated  reforms  for  many  years,  and  this  would  be  an 
evil ;  but  harshness  or  injustice  would  be  greater  evils. 
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Principal  College  Officers. 

We  conclude  our  general  remarks  on  the  Colleges  by 
speaking  of  those  officers  who  exercise  the  "chief  authority 
in  their  administration,  and  of  those  great  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  control  the  whole  body :  we  mean  the  Heads 
and  the  Visitors. 

Election  to  the  Headships  of  Colleges. 

We  turn  first  to  the  elections  to  the  Headships,  on  which 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  Colleges  materially  depend. 
The  right  of  election,  as  we  have  before  stated,  in  all  the 
Colleges  but  two,  is  placed,  absolutely  or  virtually,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fellows,  or  a  seniority  of  them.  The  Head- 
ships have  now  become  lucrative  offices,  varying  in  value 
from  6007.  to  30007.  a- year,  and  averaging  perhaps  11007. 
They  are  also  regarded  as  posts  of  honour  and  influence. 
It  is  not  surprising  then,  that,  like  every  other  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  valuable  preferment,  the  election  of  the  Heads  by 
the  Fellows  should  be  open  to  many  and  grave  objections. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  distinguished  man  so  commends  him- 
self to  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  brethren  that,  on  a 
vacancy,  the  Headship  is  offered  to  him  spontaneously  and 
unanimously.  Such  a  choice  sometimes  produces  almost  a 
renovation  in  the  Society,  and  unites  more  closely  its  mem- 
bers to  each  other.  It  was  thus,  not  to  speak  of  living 
instances,  that  Dr.  Copleston  was  elected  Provost  of  Oriel. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  Intrigues, 
commencing  sometimes  long  before  the  death  of  a  Head, 
animosities,  personal  interests,  too  often  influence  the  choice  ; 
recriminations,  not  always  kept  from  the  public,  and  ill-will 
perpetuated  for  many  years,  too  often  follow  it.  The  social 
life  of  the  College  is  embittered,  and  the  energies  of  its 
Fellows  crippled.  In  these  cases  candidates  are  sometimes 
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put  forward  and  elected  to  Fellowships,  not  so  much  for 
their  merits,  as  with  a  view  to  the  support  which  they  are 
expected  to  give  (when  the  Headship  shall  at  length  become 
vacant)  to  the  party  which  supported  them.  It  happens 
not  rarely  that  a  person  who  has  but  one  supporter  at  the 
first,  or  perhaps  "none,  and  who  therefore  is  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  either  party,  the  best  qualified,  or  even  qualified  at 
all,  for  the  office,  has  been  ultimately  elected,  because  all 
have  become  exasperated,  and  none  will  make  concessions 
except  in  the  way  of  compromise. 

The  disclosures  made  with  respect  to  the  recent  election 
at  Lincoln  College  place  this  state  of  things  in  a  very  glaring 
light.*  This  doubtless  is  a  case  more  than  ordinarily  bad, 
but  it  is  not  needed  to  prove  what  all  history  proves,  namely, 
that  in  conclaves  where  limited  numbers  meet  to  raise  to 
power  one  of  their  own  body,  passion,  party  motives,  or  even 
sordid  objects,  often  determine  the  result,  rather  than  the 
desire  of  electing  the  man  fittest  for  the  office.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  modes  of  ap- 
pointment have  been  suggested.  Mr.  Senior  speaks  on  the 
subject  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Another  evil  which  also  Parliament  can  remedy  is  the 
"  selection  of  Heads  of  Houses.f  They  are  generally  taken 
"  from  those  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  the  College. 
"  When  taken  from  those  who  have  been  Fellows,  the 
"  incumbent  of  a  valuable  College  living  is  frequently 
"  chosen,  as  two  persons  unite  their  influence  for  that  pur- 
"  pose,  the  incumbent  and  the  person  who,  according  to  the 
"  habits  of  the  College,  is  entitled  to  succeed  him.  When 
"  an  actual  Fellow  is  chosen,  it  is  frequently  a  man  who  has 
"  passed  an  idle  Oxford  life,  and  become  familiar  therefore 
"  with  all  the  Fellows,  or  has  been  an  active  useful  Bursar, 

*  Since  this  was  printed  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kettle, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  Visitor,  on  an  appeal  in  this  case.  These 
documents  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  Evidence  [in  the  Report]. 

t  Evidence,  p.  17. 
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"  and  is  supposed  likely  therefore  to  manage  well  the  Col- 
"  lege  revenues,  or  is  recommended  by  sympathising  in  the 
"  doctrinal  or  political  opinions  of  the  majority,  or  simply 
"  by  an  easy  temper.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pe- 
"  culiar  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  preside  over  a  place  of 
"  education  have  seldom  much  influence ;  the  selection  is 
"  made  from  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  even  in  that  very 
"  circle  the  best,  or  even  the  second  best,  man  is  seldom 
"  chosen. 

"  I  would  give  the  power  of  selection  to  the  Crown,  under 
"  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Executive  is  per- 
"  haps  not  a  remarkably  good  distributor  of  small  patronage, 
"  nor  are  the  heads  of  departments  perhaps  always  the  best 
"  distributors  of  considerable  patronage ;  but  important 
"  patronage,  when  exercised  by  so  conspicuous  a  person  as 
"  the  Prime  Minister,  cannot  now  be  given  except  on  public 
"  grounds.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  any  administration 
"  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  to  make  obviously  bad 
"  appointments.  I  believe  that  few  selections  would  be 
"  more  scrutinized  than  those  of  Heads  of  Houses.  The 
"  Prime  Minister  would  never  venture,  and  very  seldom 
"  would  wish,  to  appoint  any  one  whom  he  did  not  believe 
"  to  be  fit,  and  even  peculiarly  fit.  I  should  wish  the  choice 
"  to  embrace  not  only  the  whole  of  one,  but  even  of  both 
"  Universities.  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  sometimes  a 
"  person  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  Cambridge  ap- 
"  pointed  to  an  Oxford  Headship,  and  vice  verm ;  such  an 
"  appointment  would  not  take  place  unless  justified  by  pe- 
"  culiar  merit. 

"  I  believe  that  the  Heads  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and 
"  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
"  superior  men ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that,  in  the  first 
"  place,  the  field  of  selection  has  been  practically  narrower 
"  than  the  one  which  I  propose.  The  Deans  of  Christchurch 
"  have,  I  believe,  always  been  selected  from  those  who  are 
"  or  have  been  Students.  The  Masters  of  Trinity  have 
"  usually  been  Trinity  men.  Those  Heads  of  Halls  in 
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"  Oxford  who  are  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  have  gene- 
"  rally  been  superior  to  an  equal  number  of  the  Heads  of 
"  Houses  elected  by  the  Fellows,  though  the  office  is  one  of 
"  much  less  emolument." 

Perhaps  no  change,  however,  would  be  more  distasteful 
in  Oxford  than  the  transfer  of  the  appointment  of  the  Heads 
from  the  Fellows  to  the  Crown.  The  Colleges  would  feel 
deeply  the  loss  of  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  governors, 
even  though  they  might  thus  hope  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
they  now  too  often  have  cause  to  deplore,  and  though  they 
might  expect  thus  to  obtain  better  Heads.  Experience 
shows,  too,  that,  though  there  is  a  probability,  there  is  by 
no  means  a  certainty,  that  the  Crown  would  make  better 
selections.  If  Fellowships  are  thrown  open,  and  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  each  College  can  be  kept  in  the  University, 
we  believe  that  the  elections  to  Headships  will  greatly  im- 
prove, and  that  these  offices  will  become,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  rewards  of  distinguished  teachers,  and  will  thus 
serve  to  promote  learning  and  science.  The  electors  will 
henceforward  be  conscious  that  the  public  attention  is  fixed 
on  their  proceedings;  and  they  will  have  a  wide  field  of 
selection  if  Colleges  should  be  permitted  to  select  any 
Master  of  Arts  whatever.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  a 
latitude  of  choice  should  be  universally  allowed. 

Visitors. 

We  pass,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  authority  which  was 
originally  intended  to  control  and  to  regulate  the  whole 
society.  For  the  settlement  of  internal  disputes  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  decisions  of  a  wise  Visitor.  The  decisions 
of  Visitors  have  in  point  of  fact  been  usually  just  and 
speedy.  They  are  not  costly  except  in  the  Colleges  of 
which  the  Crown  is  Visitor,  and  then  because  the  visitation 
is  conducted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  University 
is  occasionally  startled  by  strange  decrees,  or  astonished  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  appeals  are  left  pending. 
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Visitations  at  present  impracticable. 

As  regards  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  Colleges,  the  office  of  Visitor  is  alto- 
gether in  abeyance.  No  visitations  have  taken  place  in 
modern  times,  none  are  likely  to  take  place.  The  Statutes 
having  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  disuse,  Visitors,  if  they 
resolved  on  resuming  all  their  duties,  must  either  sanction 
what  they  were  appointed  to  prevent,  or  enforce  what  would 
be  injurious  to  the  Societies  and  their  individual  members 
alike.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  persons,  that,  being  irresponsible,  the  Visitors  might, 
with  the  consent  of  the  College,  practically  alter  the  Statutes 
to  any  extent.  They  have  sometimes  ventured  on  bold 
decrees,  and  been  obeyed  because  obedience  was  convenient. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  enforce  even  the  most 
necessary  changes  against  the  will  of  the  College,  or  even 
against  the  will  of  any  one  of  its  members.  No  change  is, 
we  believe,  permitted  to  any  College  by  its  Statutes.  Be- 
sides, experience  shows  that  reforms  are  rarely  desired  by 
the  majority  of  any  corporate  body,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  College  in  Oxford  has  ever  entertained  the  idea  of 
calling  on  its  Visitor  to  alter  its  Statutes  generally. 


Mode  of  controlling  Colleges  suggested. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that,  if  once  the  Statutes  of 
Colleges  shall  have  been  rendered  capable  of  being  carried 
into  effect,  the  Visitors  ought  to  exercise  a  vigilant,  though 
not  necessarily  a  personal,  superintendence  over  the  Societies 
committed  to  their  care.  It  might  be  rendered  obligatory 
on  the  Head  of  every  College  to  transmit  an  annual  Report, 
under  the  Common  Seal,  to  its  Visitor,  on  the  State,  Disci- 
pline, Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  College,  in  such  a  form 
as  he  might  from  time  to  time  direct ;  and  the  Visitor  might 
be  called  upon  to  lay  a  copy  of  that  Report  before  the 
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Sovereign  in  Council,  with  such  observations  as  he  should 
think  proper  to  make.  This,  we  believe,  would  offer  some 
security  against  abuse,  and  furnish  a  strong  stimulus  to 
improvement.  But  in  case  of  abuses  arising  the  Visitor  of 
each  College  should  be  empowered  to  interfere. 


STATISTICS   OF  THE  REVENUES 


OF  SOME  OF  THE 


COLLEGES   AT    OXFORD, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION.* 


WITH  NOTICES  OF  VARIOUS  REFUSALS  TO  GIVE  INFORMATION 
ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 


*  From  the  Evidence   at  the  conclusion  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission  Report,  p.  314. 
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Besides  the  income  stated  above,  the  following  sums  are 
invested  in  Government  securities  : — 

1st.  A  sum  amounting  to  about  10,0007.,  the  interest  of 
which  is  appropriated  by  will  of  Mrs.  Williams  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  small  livings. 

2nd.  A  sum  amounting  to  about  20,0007.  on  Domus 
Account,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums  reserved  from  rents. 
But  of  this,  about  50007.  arises  from  coal-mines  in  Northum- 
berland ;  the  proceeds  from  which  have  not  been  divided  by 
the  Society,  but  have  been  reserved  with  a  view  to  future 
improvements.  The  balance,  about  15,0007.,  has  been 
funded  and  left  to  accumulate,  by  its  own  interest  and  by 
further  yearly  allocations,  as  specified  above,  for  the  benefit 
of  Domus. 

3rd.  There  is  an  annual  income  of  about  907.  arising 
from  Caution  monies,  and  this  is  likewise  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate. 

4th.  There  is  also  an  annual  income  of  about  507., 
besides  the  allocations  mentioned  in  the  above  statement, 
arising  in  part  from  payments  of  members  of  the  College 
and  appropriated  to  the  Library,  and  a  similar  annual 
income  arising  wholly  from  payments  of  members  of  the 
College  appropriated  to  the  Chapel. 

HENRY  WALL, 
B.  JOWETT, 


2. — Revenues  of  Merton  College,  Oxford* 

The  property  of  the  College  consists  principally  of  manors, 
of  freehold  lands  and  houses,  and  of  tithes,  or  tithe-rent 
charges. 

The  freehold  lands  and  tithes  are,  for  the  most  part,  let 
on  leases  for  terms  of  21  years,  reserving  rents  in  corn  and 

*  Evidence,  p.  318. 
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money,  and  renewable  every  seven  years  on  payment  of 
fines. 

The  freehold  house  property  is  similarly  dealt  with,  except 
only  that  in  such  cases  the  terms  are  40  years,  and  the 
period  of  renewal  after  the  expiration  of  14. 

The  fines  on  renewal  are  set  on  the  principle  of  the  Col- 
lege taking,  in  the  case  of  lands  or  tithes,  renewed  for  21 
years  after  the  lapse  of  7,  one  year  and  three-quarters' 
purchase,  and  in  the  case  of  houses,  renewed  for  40  years 
after  the  lapse  of  14,  one  year  and  one-quarter's  purchase,  of 
the  estimated  rack-rent  value  of  the  estate,  after  deducting 
the  amount  of  the  reserved  rent. 

The  remainder  of  the  freehold  lands  and  houses  are  let  at 
rack-rent,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tithes  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  College,  with  the  exception  of  such  portions  of  the 
latter  as,  being  customarily  granted  in  augmentation  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  form  no  addition  to  the  disposable 
income  of  the  College. 

The  copyhold  property,  held  under  the  College  as  lords 
of  its  several  manors,  is  either  of  inheritance,  on  lives,  or  for 
terms  of  years,  and  fines  and  heriots  are  payable  according 
to  the  custom  of  each  manor  on  death  or  alienation,  and  on 
renewal  of  lives  or  terms  of  years.  Small  annual  quit-rents 
are  also  paid. 

The  College  possesses  also  some  sums  of  money  in  the 
funds,  the  produce  of  sales,  of  land  effected  under  railway 
or  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  invested  either  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  in  the  names  of  Trus- 
tees. It  derives  also  a  small  income  from  the  rent  of  its 
rooms  in  College,  and  it  reserves  the  timber  upon  its  landed 
estates,  the  produce  of  which,  however,  has  of  late  been 
wholly  applied  to  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  farm 
buildings  upon  them. 

The  disposable  annual  income  of  the  College  (calculated 
on  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years)  is,  therefore,  as 
follows : — 
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£.  *.  d. 

From  fines  of  freehold  lands  and  tithes  .         .  2,500  0  0 

„     reserved  rents  of  the  same     .         .         .  1,800  0  0 

„     rack-rent  estates  and  tithes  in  possession  2,000  0  0 

„     manorial  profits 600  0  0 

„     dividends  on  stock         ....  200  0  0 

„     rent  of  rooms 120  0  0 


Total     .        .        .        .£7,220    0    0 


It  should,  however,  be  observed  that,  from  the  operation 
of  various  causes,  such  as  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
Railway  and  Enclosure  Acts,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  non-renewal  of  some  of  its  leases,  the  proceeds  of 
the  landed  estates  of  the  College  have  been  subject  to  more 
than  ordinary  fluctuations  during  the  period  from  which  the 
above-mentioned  averages  are  taken.  The  amounts  stated, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  only  as  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  present  actual  income  of  the  College,  which  it  is  in  its 
power  to  make  without  entering  into  elaborate  calculations 
and  a  troublesome  minuteness  of  detail. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  is  mainly  as 
follows : — 

£.      *.   d. 


Expenses  of  establishment,  including 
insurance  of  buildings,  rates  and 
vants  and  tradesmen 

repairs  and 
taxes,  ser- 

2,000 

0 

0 

Applied  to  the  use  of  unincorporated 
Law  agency  and  surveying  expenses 
School  charities,  &c. 

rnembers    . 

860 
500 
400 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

Emoluments  of  Warden     . 
„              Fellows  (average  22) 
Stipends  of  College  officers 

at  150?.     . 

1,050 
3,300 
300 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Total     .         .  £8,410    0    0 


A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  estimates  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  shows  an  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
amounting  to  nearly  12007.  per  annum.  This  has  arisen 
wholly  from  the  non-payment  of  fines  in  certain  cases  (espe- 
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cially  of  tithes)  where  the  leases  have  not  been  renewed,  and 
are  in  the  course  of  running  out ;  and  the  deficiency  has 
been  supplied,  without  disturbing  the  customary  administra- 
tion of  the  College,  out  of  a  previously  accumulated  fund. 
That  fund  is  now  exhausted,  but  the  leases  alluded  to  being 
also  on  the  eve  of  expiration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased 
income  to  arise  from  the  rack-rent  value  of  those  estates, 
when  in  possession,  will  still  enable  the  College  to  pursue 
the  same  beneficial  system  in  future,  and  probably  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 

The  unincorporated  Members  of  the  College  consist  of  2 
Chaplains,  14  Postmasters,  4  Scholars,  and  2  Bible  Clerks. 

The  Chaplaincies  are  held  for  life,  and  are  worth  55/.  and 
50/.  a-year  respectively. 

The  Postmasterships  (except  two,  to  which  the  Provosts  of 
Eton  College  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  present)  are 
awarded  annually  to  the  successful  competitors  in  an  exami- 
nation, classical  and  mathematical.  All  persons  between  17 
and  19  years  of  age  are  admissible  as  Candidates.  Three  of 
them,  selected  from  the  rest  by  merit,  receive  607.  each  per 
annum  ;  the  remaining  11  receive  40/. 

The  Scholarships  are  bestowed,  after  examination,  upon 
such  Undergraduate  Members  of  the  College,  not  being 
Postmasters,  as  appear  to  the  Electors  to  be  the  fittest  and 
best  qualified.  They  receive  24/.  per  annum  each. 

The  Bible  Clerkships  are  worth,  in  money,  181.  each  per 
annum,  besides  other  incidental  advantages  and  immunities. 
The  nomination  to  them  is  vested  in  the  Warden. 

The  period  of  tenure  in  each  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
cases  is  from  three  to  four  years. 
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3. — Revenues  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford* 

From  the  Rev.  F.  METCALFE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  on  behalf  of  the  Rector  and 
Fellows. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  June  27,  1851. 

1.  The  amount  of  your  corporate  revenues  and  their  specific  appli- 
cations. 

1.  The  total  amount  of  the  Corporate  Revenues  of  Lin- 
coln College  is  2353/.  7s.  8£c?.,  which  revenues  are  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  Rector  and  Fellows,  and  to  the  increase  of 
the  salary  of  the  Chaplains  of  St.  Michael's  and  All  Saints, 
Oxford,  and  to  various  charitable  purposes. 

2.  The  sources  from  which  each  portion  of  the  income  is  derived, 
and  the  amount  arising  from  each  source. 

2.  Revenues  derived  from  real  estates  .     £1877  18     2£ 

„  funded  property        37  19     6 

„  room-rents     .          437  10     0 

3.  The  proportion  of  your  corporate  property  which  is  let  at  rack- 
rent,  and  on  lives,  or  for  terms  of  years ;  and  the  principle  on 
which  fines  are  set. 

3.  Revenues  derived  from  rack-rent  estates  £1545  10     8J 

„  leasehold  estates      332     7     6 

The  property  held  on  lives  is  very  trifling.  The  fines  are 
calculated,  for  land,  on  the  6  per  cent,  tables,  and  for 
houses  on  the  7  per  cent,  tables,  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  late  years,  on  renewals,  to  increase  the  ground-rent  and 
reduce  the  fine  in  proportion. 

4.  The  emoluments  of  the  Headship,  of  the  several  Fellowships, 
Studentships,  Scholarships,  Demyships,  or  the  like. 

4.  The  emoluments  of  the  Headship  are,  a  double  Fel- 
lowship,  and   the   income  of  the   impropriate  Rectory   of 

*  Evidence,  p.  325. 
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Twyford,  Bucks,  of  which  the  Rector  makes  a  yearly  return 
to  the  Privy  Council.  For  many  years  last  past  the  average 
income  of  the  Fellows  has  not  amounted  to  2007. 

£.     s.  d. 

1,877  18  2| 

37  19  6 

437  10  0 

1,545  10  8$ 

332     7  6 


Total     .        .  £2,353     7    8 

£. 

12  Fellows  (about  1687.)  each         .         .    =    2,016 
1  Rector  =  2  Fellows    .         .         .         .    =       336 

£2,352 

5.  The  number,  value,  and  period  of  tenure,  of  the  several  unin- 
corporated Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  or  the  like. 

5.  There  are  eight  open  Scholarships,  value  from  407.  to 
457.  per  annum,  tenable  four  years. 

Twelve  exhibitions,  value  from  407  to  507.,  tenable  eight 
years — requiring  residence — otherwise  vacated. 

Also  one  Scholarship,  called  the  Tatham  Scholarship, 
value  507. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Statutes  of  Lincoln  College  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  are  respectfully  referred  to  that  in  the 
Bodleian. 

5.  The  decrees  of  the  Visitor  extend  over  a  period  of 
several  hundred  years,  and  are  for  the  most  part  upon  sub- 
jects of  no  public  importance. 
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4.— Revenues  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  1851  * 

ANSWERS  in  reply  to  certain  Questions  from  Her  MA- 
JESTY'S COMMISSIONERS  for  the  University  of  OXFORD 
addressed  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls 
College,  in  a  paper  dated  November  28,  1850. 

Amount  of  Corporate  Revenues  of  All  Souls  College  for 
the  year  1850. 

Rent  of  land   ...... 

Tithes 

Fines  upon  renewals  .... 
Copyhold  fines  ..... 
Interest  from  Government  Fund«  . 

£9,622 

The  revenue  of  1850  has  been  selected  as  preferable  to  an 
average  of  seven  years,  on  account  of  two  material  changes 
which  have  lately  taken  place — the  fall  in  corn-rents  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
increase  of  revenue  by  the  expiration  of  a  lease  in  1849. 

The  money  in  the  funds  is  only  applicable  to  particular 
purposes. 

Specific  application  of  Revenues,  1850 — Annual  Payments. 
Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance,  Agents,  Collectors,  Leasehold  and 
ancient  rents  .........  £520 

Repair  of  College,  Farm-buildings,  draining,  &c.          .         .921 
Expense  of  Establishment,  Commons  of  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows, maintenance  of  Bible  Clerks 480 

Library — purchase  and  binding  of  books      ....     590 
Allowances  to  Warden  and  College  Officers,  Chaplains,  Tutor 

to  Bible  Clerks 553 

College  Servants 710 

Fuel  and  Lighting 243 

Various  expenses,  Law  charges,  &c JL57 

Carried  forward         .         .        £4,174 


*  Evidence,  p.  333. 
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Brought  forward        .         .        £4,174 

Advowson  Fund 650* 

Fund  for  building  and  repairing  Parsonage-houses  in  the 
patronage  of  the  College          .         .         .         .         .         .115 

Subscriptions  to  Schools,  Churches,  and  Charities        .         .     390 

5,329 
Divided  between  Warden  and  Fellows        .        .         .          4,293 

9,622 

Rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  corporate  property  is 
let  at  rack-rent;  the  remainder  is  let  upon  leases  for  20 
years,  renewable  every  7  upon  payment  of  a  fine. 

The  fine  is  one  year  and  a  half  net  value  of  the  farm : 
that  is,  the  value  after  deducting  the  reserved  rent. 

Emolument  of  Wardenship  for  the  year  1850      .         .         .  £633 
Eectory  of  Lockinge,  annexed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  net 
value  (this  does  not  pass  through  the  Bursar's  hands)       .     300 

£933 

£.      s. 
Doctors'  Fellowships  and  College  Officers — each     .        .     130    0 

Masters  of  Arts  and  B.C.L. 92    0 

B.A.  and  S.C.L.  Fellows 75  10 

The  above  statement  has  been  taken  from  the  bursar's 
books,  and  verified  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bigge,  M.A.,  Fellow, 
Acting  Bursar. 

February  17,  1851. 

LEWIS  SNEYD, 
Warden  of  All  Souts  College. 

*  The  payment  to  the  Advowson  fund  is  not  always  the  same  ;  in 
the  year  1850  it  greatly  exceeded  the  usual  average. 
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Refusal  of  Information  on   the  part  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. 

To  Letters  II.  and  III.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  following  Answers  were  received : — 

Magdalen  College,  February  6,  1851. 

REVEREND  SIR, — Having  received  from  you  papers,  in 
which  I  am  requested  to  supply  information  relative  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  I  find,  that  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to 
return  the  enclosed  answer  to  the  proposal. 
I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

M.  J.  ROUTH. 
The  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Fellow  of  University  College. 


[The  Enclosed  Answer  was  as  follows : — ] 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  February  6,  1851. 
IN  an  application  addressed  to  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, of  University  College,  information  is  requested  respect- 
ing the  College  property,*  and  a  supply  of  a  copy  of  the 
Statutes  and  Visitatorial  Decrees  proposed.  The  President 
declines  giving  information  concerning  property  which  he  is 
not  conscious  of  having  misused  or  misapplied  ;  or  surren- 
dering Statutes  for  alteration  or  revision,  which  he  has  sworn 
to  observe,  and  never  directly  or  indirectly  to  procure  an 
alteration  of,  or  dispensation  from. 

*  [In  the  Appendix  to  Huber's  English  Universities,  p.  576,  the 
Magdalen  College  endowments  are  estimated  by  the  Eev.  H.  L.  Jones, 
M.A.,  at  13,450Z.  per  annum,  including  1000Z.  for  the  income  of  the 
President ;  12,000?.  per  annum  for  the  40  Fellows  ;  and  450Z.  per 
annum  for  the  30  Scholars  of  the  College. — Editor. ~\ 

K    2 
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Finis  et  conclusio  omnium  statutorum,  the  President's 
oath,  and  Questions  13,  16,  and  22. 

M.  J.  ROUTH. 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  February  6,  1851. 

SIR, — In  an  application  addressed  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  communicated  by  the 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  information  respecting  the  College  property  is 
requested,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Statutes  and  Visitatorial 
Decrees. 

The  Fellows  respectfully  decline  to  give  the  information 
requested  or  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  a  copy  of 
their  Statutes. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  READE,  Vice- President. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Secretary  to  the  Commission. 
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Refusal  of  Information  on  the  part  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  follow 
ing  Answer  was  received  : — 

Brasenose,  Oxford,  October  29,  1850. 

MY  LORD  BISHOP, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
conveying  to  me  a  copy  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  for 
inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues 
of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  I  will  assist  the  Commissioners  by  fur- 
nishing such  information  as  may  be  within  my  power. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Bishop,  your  Lordship's 
faithful  Servant, 

RICHARD  HARINGTON. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 


To  Letter  II.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  follow- 
ing Answer  was  received  : — 

Brasenose,  Oxford,  December  2,  1850. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
printed  letter,  addressed  by  you  to  the  Principal  and  Fel- 
lows of  this  College  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  University  of  Oxford,  containing  five  questions 
concerning  the  sources  and  application  of  our  Corporate  and 
other  Revenues,  and  a' request  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  our  College  Statutes,  and  with  any  decrees  made  by  our 
Visitor. 

Your  letter  is  dated  on  the  28th  ult. ;  it  reached  me  on 
the  29th,  and  has  been  this  day  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  College  meeting. 

I  am  directed  to  state,  that  the  Principal  and  Fellows  of 
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this  College  (as  at  present  advised)  do  not  conceive  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  publish  information  concerning  their 
Corporate  Revenues,  or  other  internal  affairs  of  their  So- 
ciety, at  the  instance  of  parties  with  the  object  of  whose 
inquiries  they  are  unacquainted,  and  for  whose  authority  to 
inquire  they  can  find  no  warrant,  either  in  the  Statutes  of 
their  Founders  or  in  the  Charter  of  their  Incorporation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble 
Servant, 

RICHARD  HARINGTON. 
The  Kev.  A.  P.  Stanley. 
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Valuable  information  from  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  follow- 
ing Answer  was  received  : — 

Corpus  Christi  College,  October  28,  1850. 

MY  LORD, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Lordship's  letter  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Reve- 
nues of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  accompanying  a  copy 
of  the  Commission  under  which  they  act ;  and 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  very  faithful 
Servant, 

JAMES  NORRIS, 

President  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
The  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

To  Letter  II.  the  following  Answers  were  received  : — 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  February  21,  1851. 

REVEREND  SIR, — The  circular  letter  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Commission,  forwarded  by  you  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember last  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  this  College, 
having  since  the  receipt  thereof  occupied  our  serious  con- 
sideration, I  now  beg  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Fellows  to 
transmit  the  following  reply. 

First. — The  letter  contains  five  questions  relating  to  the 
amount  and  application  of  our  corporate  revenues.  I  believe 
the  subjoined  general  statement  will  supply  the  information 
sought  for. 

Our  income  arises  almost  entirely  from  land  and  houses, 
only  a  small  part  being  derived  from  investments  in  the 
Government  funds. 

Our   manorial   property   is   copyhold  for  lives.     About 
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twelve  years  since  the  society  discontinued  the  practice  of 
granting  renewals  in  this  kind  of  property.  The  portion  of 
income  therefore  arising  from  this  source  is  at  present  small. 
Our  freehold  property  is  let  principally  on  beneficial  leases 
for  20  years  at  annual  reserved  rents,  such  leases  being  re- 
newable every  seven  years  on  payment  of  a  fine.  A  few 
estates  are  now  let  at  rack  rent,  the  leases  having  been 
allowed  to  run  out,  and  some  other  leases  are  in  course  of 
expiration. 

From  these  sources  our  corporate  revenue  is  about  85007. 
This  sum  indeed  is  above  our  actual  receipts,  but  is  arrived 
at  by  supposing  that  we  are  still  in  receipt  of  fines  from 
those  estates  of  which  the  leases  are  running  out ;  whereas, 
while  that  process  is  going  on,  the  septennial  fines  are  not 
received. 

The  Head  of  the  College  receives  on  the  average  10007. 
a  year.  Twenty  Fellows  receive  2007.  a  year  each  on  the 
average.  In  addition  to  this,  3007.  a  year  is  divided  amongst 
such  as  hold  college  offices,  viz.  the  Tutors,  Deans,  and 
Bursars.  Two  Chaplains  receive  about  507.  a  year  each, 
and  a  clerk  of  accounts  507.  To  each  of  twenty  scholars, 
four  exhibitioners,  and  seven  servants,  about  407.  a  year  is 
paid.  We  carry  5007.  a  year  to  a  reserved  fund  for  general 
purposes.  The  remainder  of  our  income  is  exhausted  by 
the  following  charges,  viz.,  wages  of  college  servants,  assessed 
and  property  taxes,  insurance  and  repairs  of  college  build- 
ings, tradesmen's  bills,  and  subscriptions  to  parochial  and 
diocesan  societies. 

We  have  no  unincorporated  scholarships  or  exhibitions  in 
our  College. 

Secondly. — The  letter  contains  a  request  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  may  be  furnished  by  us  with  a  copy 
of  our  Statutes  and  with  any  decrees  made  by  the  Visitor. 
In  making  this  request  we  presume  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners do  not  wish  us  to  send  them  those  copies  of  our 
Statutes  which  our  Founder  directed  should  be  preserved 
within  the  walls  of  his  college.  It  is  probably  known  to 
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them  that  a  draft  copy  of  our  Statutes  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  that  an  English  translation  of  them 
has  been  published.*  As,  however,  this  translation  does  not 
possess  the  authority  of  an  original,  and  does  not  in  all 
points  agree  with  the  actual  Statute-book,  we  are  willing  to 
permit  the  manuscript  in  our  possession  to  be  collated,  in  the 
presence  of  a  college  officer,  by  any  person  authorized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  we  are  also  willing  under 
the  same  restrictions  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any  decrees  made 
by  the  Visitor. 

JAMES  NORRIS,  President. 
To  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Secretary,  &c.  &c. 

To  Letter  III.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  follow- 
ing Answers  were  received  from  the  Tutors  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  :— 

1 .  Is  your  Society  governed  by  Statutes  ?     If  not,  are  there  any 
orders  or  rules  by  which  it  is  governed  ? 

2.  If  the  Society  is  governed  by  Statutes,  were  those  Statutes  given 
by  the  Founder  ?     Are  the  original  Statutes  in  force,  wholly  or 
in  part  ?     If  they  are  not  in  force,  by  what  authority,  and  when 
have  they  been  altered  ? 

I  &  2.  It  is  governed  by  Statutes  given  by  the  Founder, 
which  are  only  partially  in  force.  They  have  been  super- 
seded in  some  points  by  the  change  of  religion,  modified  in 
others  by  injunctions  of  the  Visitor,  and  in  others  have  fallen 
into  disuse  by  reason  of  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the 
University. 

3.  Is  there  any  provision  in  your  present  Statutes  for  their  altera- 
tion or  amendment ;  or  was  there,  in  your  original  Statutes,  any 
such  provision  ? 

3.  There  is  no  provision  for  making  any  alteration  in  the 
Statutes,  but  only  for  making  bye-laws,  provided  such  laws 
are  not  at  variance  with  the  Statutes. 

*  [The  Statutes  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  were  trans- 
lated by  the  late  G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Deputy  High  Steward 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  translation  was  published  in 
1843,  by  Longmans,  London. — Ed.] 
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4.  Will  you  state  in  what  respects,  if  any,  your  Statutes  have  ceased 
to  be  observed,  whether  owing  to  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes? 

4.  The  Statutes  have  ceased  to  be  observed  literally — 

1st.  In  respect  of  religious  services. 

2nd.  In  respect  of  residence. 

3rd.  In  respect  of  the  course  of  study  and  methods 

of  instruction,  and  the  manners  marked  out  by 

the  Founder. 

5.  In  what  cases  is  the  non-residence  of  your  Head  or  your  Fellows 
permitted  by  the  Statutes,  and  how  many  of  your  Fellows  are 
non-residents  ?     Would  the  University  or  the  College  be  bene- 
fited, in  your  opinion,  by  the  general  enforcement  of  residence  ? 

6.  Is  the  marriage  of  the  Head  of  your  College  permitted  by  the 
Statutes  ?     If  not,  by  what  authority  is  such  permission  granted  ? 
Is  that  permission  applicable  to  any  other  Members  of  the  Foun- 
dation, besides  the  Head  ? 

5  &  6.  The  grounds  on  which  permission  for  non-residence 
may  be  obtained  are  given  in  c.  29.  The  present  number 
of  non-residents  is  13.  It  is  only  implied  that  the  President 
will  be  unmarried  by  his  being  required  to  be  a  priest 
(sacerdos).  At  the  Reformation  a  "  sacerdos"  became  mar- 
riageable, so  that  there  is  now  no  legal  impediment.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fellows  it  is  expressly  said  that  their  Fellowships 
will  be  vacated  by  marriage. 

7.  Does  the  College  consist  of  several  Foundations  ?     If  so,  do  the 
Fellows  on  the  several  Foundations  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
advantages  ? 

8.  Are  there  in  your  College  any  unincorporated  or  Bye  Fellows  ? 
If  so,  by  what  Statutes  are  they  governed  ?     Do  you  consider 
such  Fellowships  beneficial  to  the  Society  ?     Or  do  you  think 
their  present  position  might  be  altered  with  advantage  ? 

7  &  8.  No. 

9.  How  many  of  your  Fellowships,  Studentships,  Scholarships,  Ex- 
hibitions, or  the  like,  are  at  present  open  to  competition  without 
restriction ;  and   how   many   confined   to  particular  places,   or 
schools,  or  to  persons  of  the  kin  or  name  of  Founders  ? 

9.  None  are  open  without  restriction  ;  they  are  all  limited 
to  certain  dioceses  and  counties,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  is  for  Founder's  kin. 
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10.  Will  you  quote  the  clauses  of  your  Statutes  on  which  any  such 
restriction  rests,  together  with  any  special  reasons  which  the 
Founder  or  framer  of  your  Statutes  may  have  had  for  this  re- 
striction ? 

10.  See  Statutes,  c.  9  and  14. 

11.  Is  the  restriction  absolute?     If  not,  has  the  College  availed 
itself  of  any  facilities  which  the  Statutes  allow  for  opening  the 
Foundation  ? 

11.  The  restriction  is  absolute  to  certain  counties.  In 
case  of  no  eligible  candidate  appearing  for  a  particular 
county,  the  College  has  occasionally  thrown  open  the  elec- 
tion to  all  the  counties  on  the  foundation. 

14.  Are  your  Fellowships,  Studentships,  Scholarships,  Demyships, 
or  the  like,  disposed  of  strictly  according  to  merit  ?  Is  such 
merit  tested  by  examinations  ? 

14.  The   Scholarships  are  disposed  of  strictly  according 
to  merit,  rigorously  tested  by  examinations. 

15.  What  is  the  statutable  connexion  between  your  Fellowships  and 
your   Scholarships,    Demyships,   or  the    like  ?     What   is  the 
practice  in  this  respect  ? 

15.  That  if  the  Scholars  have  attained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  they  shall  succeed  in  order  of  seniority,  and  that  if 
there  be  no  M.A.  a  decided  preference  be  given  to  our  own 
Scholars  above  other  members  of  the  University  belonging 
to  the  county,  for  which  there  is  a  vacancy. 

17.  Are  the  Fellows  of  your  College  obliged  to  proceed   to  the 
higher  Degrees  ?    If  so,  in  what  Faculties  ? 

17-  Yes,  in  Theology.  The  Fellows  are  bound  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  the  least. 

18.  Do  your  Statutes  enjoin  that  your  Fellowships,  Studentships, 
Scholarships,  or  the  like,  be  increased  or  diminished  in  number 
as  the    revenues  of  your  College  vary  ?     Has  such  provision  of 
the  Statutes  been  acted  upon  ?     Do  you  conceive  that  the  en- 
forcement of  such  provision  at  the  present  time  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Society  ? 

18.  There  is  a  decided  provision  for  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  revenue  fund,  vide  ch.  55.  The  Founder 
does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  an  increasing  re- 
venue. 
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19.  Do  your  Statutes  contemplate  the  residence  in  College  of  any 
Undergraduates  not  on  the  Foundation  ?  Do  they  forbid  it  ? 
Will  you  quote  the  clauses  in  your  Statutes  on  which  such  per- 
mission or  prohibition  rests? 

19.  They  permit  the  admission  of  "  sex  nobilium  filii  aut 
jure  regni  peritorum,"  see  c.  24. 

20.  What  amount  of  property  vacates  a  Fellowship,  Scholarship,  or 
the   like,  according   to   your  Statutes  ?     Is  the   rule  enforced 
equally  with  regard  to  real  and  personal   property  ?     Do  you 
conceive  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  at  the  present  time 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Society  ? 

20.  An  annual    income  of  "  centum  solidi"  statutably 
vacates  a  Fellowship  (this  is  fixed  by  the  Visitor  at  200/. 
landed  property),  the  rule  is  only  enforced  in  regard  to  real 
property. 

21.  Is  the  Head  of  your  Society  statutably  required  to  enter  into 
Holy  Orders  ?     How  many  of  your  Fellows.  Students,  or  the 
like,  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  ?     If  the  Statute  be  not  ob- 
served, on  what  authority  does  the  non-observance  or  dispen- 
sation rest  ?     Is  the  obligation  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders  ex- 
pressly laid  down  by  Statute,  or  is  it  deduced  from  an  injunction 
to  study  theology,  from  an  injunction  to  discharge  clerical  duties 
now  disused,  or  from  any  other  like  provision  ? 

21.  It  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Statutes  that  all  the 
Fellows  take  Holy  Orders,  except  one  who  may  be  deputed 
to  the  study  of  Medicine. 

22.  Are  your  Fellowships  confined  to  persons  of  a  certain  University 
standing  ?     Is  the  admission  of  Undergraduates  to  Fellowships, 
or  the  restriction  of  Fellowships  to  persons  of  particular  degrees, 
productive  of  inconvenience  ? 

22.  See  answer  15. 

23.  Are  clergymen  excluded  from  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  your  Fellowships  ?     Are  laymen  ? 

23.  Persons  are  not  excluded  on  either  ground. 

24.  Are  Fellows  or  other  members  on  your  Foundation  allowed  by 
Statute  or  other  authority  to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment  ?  and 
if  so,  to  what  amount  ? 

24.  Doctors  of  Divinity  are  allowed  to  hold  preferment 
not  exceeding  10Z.,  other  Fellows  not  exceeding  8/.,  in  the 
Book  of  Valuation  of  Pope  Nicolas. 
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25.  What  statutablo  restrictions  limit  the  selection  of  your  Head  ? 

25.  Chiefly  that  he  must  be  or  have  been  a  Fellow,  and 
that  he  be  in  Holy  Orders. 

26.  How  many  benefices  in   the  gift  of  "your  Society  have  been 
added  since  the  original  Foundation  ?     Will  you  state  at  what 
time   and  in  what  manner  each  was  acquired?     Have  you  at 
present  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  advowsons  ? 

26.  We  do  not  possess  exact  information. 

27.  Are  there  any  Praelectorships  founded  in  your  College  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  University  ?     Are  Fellowships  connected 
with  such  Praelectorships  ?     If  so,  do  the  Statutes  allow  any 
special  liberty  of  choice  in  the  Fellowships  so  connected  ? 

27.  There  are  three   such  Praelectorships,  sc.  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Divinity,  and  Fellowships  are  connected  with 
them,  see  c.  21.     (The  Founder  appears  to  have  contem- 
plated   three,   but    only   the    two   former   were    actually 
founded.) 

28.  Has  the  College   the  nomination  to  the  Masters! tips  of  any 
Schools?     What  control  does  the  College  exercise  over  such 
Schools  ? 

28.  The  College   has  the   nomination   to  the  first  and 
second  Masterships  of  the  Grammar  Schools  at  Manchester 
and    Cheltenham,    of  the   latter   of   which   they   are   the 
Trustees. 

29.  Will  you  quote  the  clauses  of  your  Statutes  which  set  forth  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Visitor  of  your  College  ?     Has  the 
Visitor  ever  interposed  his  authority  to  relieve  the  College  from 
the  observance  of  any  of  the  Statutes,  or  to  make  new  Statutes  or 
Ordinances  ? 

29.  The  Visitor  is  allowed  a  power  of  interpretation  and 
injunction,  "  Super  dubiis  statutorum   emergentibus,"  see 
c.  13  and  55 ;  and  has  frequently  interposed  his  authority 
for  the  modification  of  the  Statutes,  or  dispensing  with  their 
literal  observance. 

30.  Are  Gentleman-commoners  in  your  Society  called  upon  to  pass 
the  same  examination  at  entrance  as  other  persons  ?     Do  they 
follow  the  same  course  of  studies,  and  are  they  subjected  to  the 
same  discipline,  as  other  persons  in  statu  pupillari?    To  what 
charges  are  they  liable  beyond  those  borne  by  other  independent 
members  ? 

30.  We  have  ceased  to  take  Gentleman-Commoners. 
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31.  Can  you  state  how  many  members  of  your  Society  receive 
assistance  from  Exhibitions  or  the  like,  not  in  the  gift  or  under 
the  administration  of  your  Society?  What  are  the  sources  and 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  assistance  so  received  ? 

31.  We  believe  that  about  two- thirds  of  our  Foundation 
members  receive  assistance  from  schools  and  public  com- 
panies. 

32.  How  many  persons  are  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  your 
Society  as  Batellers,  Servitors,  Bible  Clerks,  or  the  like  ?    What 
are  their  duties,  and  what  are  their  stipends  or  other  emoluments 
or  immunities  ?     How  are  they  chosen  ?     Are  they  marked  by 
any  particular  dress  ?     Was  the  number  ever  greater  ?     If  so, 
can  you  state  why  it  has  been  reduced  ?     What  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  such  a  body  of 
scholars  ? 

32.  We  have  four  Exhibitioners,  two  of  whom  were  de- 
signed by  the  Statutes  to  be  Choristers,  and  two  in  Minor 
Orders     They  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Bursars. 

33.  How  many  Tutors  are  there  in   your  Society  ?     How  many 
Lecturers,  Catechists,  or  other  Instructors,  who  are  not  Tutors  ? 
Does  the  Head  of  your  Society  take  any  direct  part  in  the  in- 
struction ? 

33.  There  are  three  Tutors,  and  during  the  present  year 
there  has  been  one  Mathematical  Lecturer.     The  President 
does  not  take  part  in  the  tuition. 

34.  Are  there  any  Tutors  in  your  Society  who  are  not  or  have  not 
been  on  the  Foundation  ?     Do  they  all  reside  within  the  walls  ? 

34.  No  ;  they  all  reside  within  the  walls. 

35.  Is  each  Tutor  expected  to  lecture  on  all  subjects  ;  or  is  there  a 
division  of  subjects? 

35.  There  is  a  division  of  subjects. 

36.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  Lectures  given  in  your 
Society  ?     Will  you  state  the  average  number  of  Lectures  given 
weekly,  and   the  subjects?     How  many  Undergraduates  attend 
Mathematical  Lectures  beyond  Arithmetic  and  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  and  Algebra? 

36.  Lectures  are  given  during  24  weeks  in  the  year. 
There  are  about  30  lectures  a  week,  embracing  Divinity, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Scholar- 
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ship,  Logic  and  Mathematics.     Five  Undergraduates  are 
reading  in  the  higher  parts  of  Mathematics. 

37.  Are  any  members  of  the  College  required  to  attend  any  Pro- 
fessors' Lectures,  and  are  any  means  adopted  by  the  College  to 
secure  profitable  attendance,  by  examination  or  otherwise  ? 

37.  No. 

38.  Can  you  state  how  many  members  of  your  Foundation  and  how 
many  independent  members  of  the   Society  are    engaged   as 
private  Tutors? 

38.  None. 

39.  Can  you  state  how  many  Undergraduate   members   of  your 
Society  are  now  reading  with  private  Tutors  ? 

39.  About  six. 

40.  What  attendance  at  Chapel  is   required   by  your   Statutes  ? 
What  attendance  is  actually  enforced  ;  and  by  what  means  ?     Is 
attendance  at  Chapel  ever  enforced  as  a  punishment  ? 

40.  The  attendance  actually  enforced  is  once  a-day,  and 
twice  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.     Attendance  at  Chapel  is 
not  ordinarily  enforced  as  a  punishment. 

41.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  religious  instruction  given  in 
your  Society,  distinguishing  Lectures  and  Sermons  delivered  in 
chapel,  and  instruction  given  in  other  ways? 

41.  There  are  no  Sermons  or  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
College  Chapel. 

42.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  the  "  Battels"  of  each  inde- 
pendent member  of  your  Society  ?     What  was  the  highest  and 
what  was  the  lowest  amount  in  the  year  1 849  ? 

42.  The  average  amount  for  Gentleman-Commoners  has 
been  about  130/.,  including  tuition,  rooms,  &c.    We  cannot 
yet  say  what  the  average  for  Commoners  will  be. 

43.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with 
a  weekly  Battel  Bill  of  the  average  amount,  and  with  a  quar- 
terly Battel  Bill  for  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  ]  849,  also  of 
the  average  amount  ? 

43.  We  enclose  an  average  weekly  bill. 
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Corpus  Christi  College. 

Mr.  Hyde,  3rd  Week.  1st  Quarter,  1851-2. 

Beginning  Yltli  October. 


Friday. 

Saturday 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

s.    d. 

*.    d. 

*.     d. 

s.    d. 

*.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

£.    s.    d. 

Breakfast 

.  . 

.  . 

. 

f  , 

Lunch   . 

0     1 

0    3 

0    6 

0    4 

0    4 

0     3 

019 

Dinner  . 

1     1 

1     2 

1     1 

1     1 

1     1 

1     1 

1      1 

078 

Supper  . 

.  . 

.  . 

Buttery 

1     1 

0     8 

0     8 

0    7 

0    5 

0     6 

0     5 

044 

Coals  and  Faggots 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

.. 

024 

Letters  .... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total  of  Week 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0  16     1 

46.  Is  the  College  library  open  to  all  members  of  the  College,  and 
what  fees  are  paid  to  the  library  by  each  member  ? 

46.  The  Library  is  only  open  to  those  above  the  degree 
of  B.A. 

47.  What  number  of  Undergraduates  is  your  College  capable  of 
accommodating  ? 

47.  About  12,  besides  the  Foundation  members  usually 
resident. 

J.  M.  WILSON. 
GEORGE  HEXT,  Tutor. 
HENRY  PRITCHARD,  Dean. 
G.  F.  DE  TEISSIER,  Tutor. 

On  receiving  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  their  Statutes,  and  with 
answers  to  certain  questions,  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
the  College  consulted  their  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, as  to  whether  he  saw  any  statutable  objection  to 
their  complying  with  the  request.  His  reply  was.  that  he 
saw  no  statutable  objection. 


Partial  Information  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

In  reply  to  Letters  II.  and  III.  no  answers  were  received 
from  Christ  Church. 


July  9,  1851. 

THE  following  is  a  tabular  form,  giving  examples  of  the 
College  bills  paid  during  the  last  year  by  an  economical 
and  expensive  commoner  ;  and  also  examples  of  a  Gentle- 
man-commoner's College  expenses  at  Christ  Church  : — 

COMMONERS. 


HORARY  TERM. 

EASTER  &  OCTOBER 
TERMS. 

MICHAEW«AS  TER»» 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

To  the  Butler,  for  University 
and  College  dues,  tax,  decre- 
ments, tuition,  servants,  bread, 
butter,  beer,  cheese,  &c.  .     . 
To  the  Manciple,  for  meat  and 

£.   s.  d. 

10  13    0 
3  10    0 

2    2    0 

£.   s.  d. 

13     7    0 
3  10    0 

3  10    0 
550 

£.   s.  d. 

15    0    8 
420 

2  '2'  0 

£.  s.  d. 

18  0  0 
420 

3  10  0 
550 

£.   s.  d. 

13    3    0 

428 

2   Y  0 

£.   s.  d. 

15    0    9 
428 

3  10    0 
550 

To  the  Cook,  for  meat  at  break- 
fast, luncheon,  and  supper     . 
Room  rent       

GENTLEMAN-COMMONERS. 


To  the  Butler,  as  above  .     .     . 
To  the  Manciple,  as  above  . 
To  the  Cook,  as  above    .     .     . 
Room  rent  

24    0    0 
11  15     5 

330 

28     0    0 
11  15     5 
600 
550 

23    0    0 
12  15  10 

3     3    0 

30    0    0 
12  15  10 
600 
550 

27     0    0 
12     2     0" 

3     3    0 

29    0    0 
12     2     0 
600 
550 

The  above  are  all  the  bills  paid  to  the  College.  There 
remain,  of  necessary  expenses  of  College  life,  Istly,  wash- 
ing ;  2ndly,  coals ;  Srdly,  candles  ;  4th  ly,  cream ;  5thly, 
tea,  sugar,  &c.  ;  6thly,  books ;  and,  as  very  much  of  the 
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advantage  of  an  University  education  seems  to  me  to  be 
owing  to  the  awakening  and  liberalizing  influence  of  men's 
intercourse  with  each  other,  I  ought  to  add  (though  it  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  necessary)  a  seventh  item,  social 
expenses ;  what  all  these  have  been  for  the  last  year  to  a 
man  living  economically,  and  yet  mixing  in  society,  I  have 
added  below : — 


Per  Annum. 
£.    s.    d. 

Washing 
Coals     . 

.     7  10 
.     7  16 

0 
0 

Candles 

15 

0 

Cream   . 

.     1  16 

0 

Tea,  sugar,  &c. 
Books    . 

.     4  10 
.     5  10 

0 
0 

Wine  and  dessert  . 

.  11     0 

0 

£39     7    0 
Subscription  to  boat-club,  cricket-club, 

fees  to  postmen,  and  Christmas-boxes       330 

The  only  remaining  expenses  are  those  of  dress  and 
travelling,  which,  of  course,  depend  entirely  on  the  indi- 
vidual. I  have  not  taken  the  lowest  expenditure*!  know  of, 
but  one  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  any  man  might,  with 
no  very  difficult  measure  of  self-denial,  follow. 

CHARLES  R.  CONYBEARE,  M.A.,  Reader. 
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Reply  from  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  : — 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  October  28,  1850. 
MY  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  printed  copy  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  for 
inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues 
of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  and  the  accom- 
panying letter  of  your  Lordship  of  the  21st  ultimo  ;  and  am 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  WILSON,  President. 

The  Right  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Answers  from  St.  Johns  College,  Oxford. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  : — 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  October  30,  1850. 

MY  LORD, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your 
Lordship's  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  received  on  the  27th, 
accompanying  a  copy  of  the  Commission  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  heen  pleased  to  issue  for  inquiring  "into  the  State, 
Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues"  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  "of  all  and  singular  the  Colleges"  in  that 
University. 

As  the  matters  embraced  within  so  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects affect  the  Fellows  of  my  College  no  less  than  myself, 
I  propose  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  your  Lord- 
ship's communication  before  them,  when,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  Lord- 
ship again. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  faith- 
ful servant, 

P.  WYNTER,  President. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 


To  Letters  II.  and  III.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  following  Answers  were  received  : — 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  January  1,  1851. 
MY  LORD, — In  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  your  Lordship  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.,  I  stated  that  I  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  laying  your  Lordship's  communication 
before  the  Fellows  of  my  College.  This  I  have  done.  A 
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very  numerous  meeting  assembled  here,  and  I  am  requested 
by  those  present  to  make  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  ac- 
quainted with  the  result  of  our  deliberations. 

In  addition  to  your  Lordship's  letter  with  its  enclosure, 
I  communicated  to  the  meeting  three  printed  letters  received 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  after  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  that  to  inquiries  addressed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  any  Officer  of  the  College  in  reference  to 
its  state,  discipline,  or  studies,  all  reasonable  information  be 
supplied ;  but  that  touching  its  corporate  and  other  revenues 
it  be  respectfully  intimated  to  the  Commissioners  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College  decline  to  fur- 
nish the  information  asked  for.  Also  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  at  liberty  to  transcribe  and  transmit  copies 
of  their  Statutes  and  regulations  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  distinction  made  in  regard  to  the  respective  heads  of 
inquiry  above  adverted  to,  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  subject  of 
remark.  But  though  I  would  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
with  a  detail  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  majority 
of  the  meeting  to  adopt  such  distinction,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  observe  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  they  involve  no 
disrespect  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  so  on  the  other 
they  reflect  no  discredit  on  this  Society,  bound  as  it  is  by 
its  Statutes,  and  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  will  and  intentions  of  the  Founder. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  faith- 
ful servant, 

P.  WYNTER,  President. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
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Revenues  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

To  Letter  II.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  : — 

From  the  Rev.  FRANCIS  JEUNE,  D.C.L.,  Master  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

MY  LORD  AND  GENTLEMEN, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries 
relative  to  the  revenues,  &c.,  of  Pembroke  College,  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Society  to  lay  before  you  the  statement 
given  below. 

As  each  of  the  Foundations  in  this  College  has  its  own 
endowments,  and  those  often  of  different  kinds  and  arising 
from  several  sources,  our  accounts  are  very  complicated; 
and  the  variations  which  arise  from  year  to  year — variations 
which  would  probably  compensate  each  other  if  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College  were  thrown  into  one  fund,  and  divided 
between  the  members  on  the  Foundation — cause  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  income  of  the  persons  whom  they  happen  to 
affect.  The  statement  laid  before  you  is  based  on  the  ac- 
counts for  the  last  year ;  but,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  impres- 
sion as  to  the  average  revenue,  and  to  simplify  the  Return, 
some  corrections  have  been  made  and  fractions  omitted.  On 
the  whole,  the  statement  may  be  regarded  as  showing  the 
probable  income  of  the  College  for  some  years  to  come, 
should  rents  and  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number 
of  members  on  the  books  on  the  other,  continue  such  as  they 
are  now. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  oral  explanations  which  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  may  require. 

The  College  has  no  full  copy  of  the  Statutes  which  it 
could  suffer  to  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  Master, 
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but  it  is  willing  to  give  every  facility  to  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners for  inspecting  and  copying  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  JEUNE,  Master* 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 

for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

9f 
Corporate  Revenues. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

Land  at  rack-rent 

1  606 

12 

9 

Rent  charges         .... 

. 

. 

, 

285 

15 

8 

Tithe  rent  charge  .... 

295 

4 

8 

Money  (interest)  .... 

. 

. 

584 

14 

8 

Room  rent    

. 

. 

. 

558 

19 

6 

Decrements  

, 

. 

135 

0 

0 

Fees     

. 

. 

. 

25 

0 

0 

Dues  from  the  members,  incidentals, 

and 

vacancies 

707 

18 

9 

Corporate  revenues 

• 

£4,199 

5 

10 

Specific  application  of  the  Corporate 

Revenues. 

Total. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Head  of  the  College 

860 

0 

0 

860 

0 

0 

4  Tesdale  Fellows,  each 

154 

0 

0 

616 

0 

0 

(3  vacancies  ;  2  ditto  of  Scholars.) 

1  King  Charles  Fellow  . 

154 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

Richard  Wightwick    Scholar,   kin 

Fellow       

95 

7 

0 

95 

7 

0 

Junior  ditto  ..... 

74 

7 

4 

74 

7 

4 

Ditto,  non-kin  Fellow  . 

74 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

2  Benet  Fellows,  each    . 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

2  Sheppard  Fellows,  each 

169 

0 

0 

338 

0 

0 

1  Phillips  Fellow  .... 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

4  Francis  Wightwick  Fellows,  each 

70 

0 

c 

280 

0 

0 

4  Tesdale  non-kin  Scholars,  each   . 

28 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

2  Wightwick  kin  Scholars,  each    . 

28 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

2  Wightwick  non-kin  Scholars,  each 

30 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

3  Francis  Wightwick  Scholars,  each 

40 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

2  Benet  Scholars,  each  . 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1  Phillips  Scholar 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

*  Evidence,  p.  372. 
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£.      s.     d. 

Members  on  the  Foundation  ....     3,019  14     4 
Common  expenses : — 

Fabric,  library,  officers,  taxes,  rates,  charities, 

incidentals 1,179  10     6 


£4,199     5  10 

There  is  but  one  small  estate  let  on  lease.  The  reserved 
rent  is  117.  10s.,  and  the  fine,  taken  every  seven  years,  some- 
thing under  1007. 

Number,    Value,   Tenure,  of  the  several   Unincorporated  Scholarships 
arid  Exhibitions. 

£.      s.    d. 

Land 335     5  10 

Rent  charges 116  10     0 

Money  (interest)       .         .         .         .         <  91  14     8 


£543  10     6  Net. 

Application. 

£.    s.    d.  £.  s.    d. 

2  Rous  Exhibitions  (7  years),  each        .     29     2     6  58  5     0 

2  Cutler  Boulter  Exhibitions  (7  years),each  36     80  72  16     0 

5  Morley  (10  years),  each     .         .         .       9  14     0  48  10  10 

1  Radcliffe 18  18    8  18  18    8 

8  Townsend  (8  years,  if  resident),  5  resi- 
dents         52    0    0  260  0    0 

2  Oades,  senior 25     0 


junior  (4  years)      .         .         .     20    0    Of 
2  Lady  Holford  (5  years),  each     .        .     20    0    0        40    0    0 

£543  10     6 


Exhibitioners,  if  non-resident,  are  not  suffered,  generally 
speaking,  to  retain  their  Exhibitions. 
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Answers  respecting  Revenues,  fyc,>  from  the  Halls  at 

Oxford. 

ST.  MARY  HALL. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  :* — 

The  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall  begs  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  for  visiting 
the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  together  with  the 
official  letter  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  to  thank  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  for  the  attention. 

To  Letters  II.  and  III.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  following  Answers  were  received  : — 

St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  May  7,  1851. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by 
yesterday's  post,  of  your  letter,  together  with  copies  of 
Questions  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

As  it  appears  probable  that  the  legality  of  the  Commission 
will  be  brought  under  judicial  decision,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
acting  disrespectfully  towards  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
if  I  delay  to  furnish  any  information  or  express  any  opinions 
on  the  points  to  which  their  questions  are  addressed ;  which 
I  should  otherwise  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
doing. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, 

D.  P.  CHASE, 

Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Commission. 


*  Evidence,  p.  379. 
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MAGDALENE  HALL. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  : — 

Oxford,  October  28,  1850. 

MY  LORD,— I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  Lordship 
in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  expressing  a  hope  that  I  will 
assist  them  in  executing  Her  Majesty's  commands  by  fur- 
nishing such  information  as  may  be  in  my  power.  I  beg  in 
reply  to  state,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  this 
request. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obe- 
dient servant, 

J.  D.  MACBRIDE, 
Principal  of  Magdalene  Hall* 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 


To  Letters  II.  and  III.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  following  Answers  were  received  : — 

Question  1.  The  amount  of  your  corporate  revenues  and  their  spe- 
cific application. 

1.  The  Hall,  not  being  incorporated,  has  no  corporate 
property.  The  property,  real  and  personal,  which  it  pos- 
sesses, is  held  in  trust  for  it  by  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University. 

Question  4.  The  emoluments  of  the  Headships,  of  the  several  Fel- 
lowships, Studentships,  Scholarships,  Demyships,  or  the  like. 
4.  There  are  no  Fellowships  (incorporated),  Scholarships, 
Demyships,  or  the  like.     The  emoluments  of  the  Headship 
are  as  follows  : — 

*  For  Dr.  Macbride's  general  Evidence,  see  Part  I.,  p.  219  ;  for  his 
Evidence  as  Lord  Almoner's  Reader,  see  Part  II.,  p.  280. 
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£.    s.  d. 

Left  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  1621,  per  year        .         .400 
Dividend  in  funds  originally  belonging   to  Hereford 

College 17     9  0 

Librarian's  salary  from  ditto 35     4  4 

56  13  4 

Laud  at  North  Moreton,  Berks 10     0  0 


£66  13     4 

The  rest  of  the  income  is  derived  from  fees,  principally 
from  the  room-rent  of  43  sets  of  rooms. 

A  benefice,  South  Moreton,  Berks,  producing  I  believe 
about  100/.  after  paying  the  curate,  with  a  good  house,  was 
left  to  the  Principal ;  on  his  declining  it,  to  the  Vice-Prin- 
cipal ;  and  if  he  passes  it,  to  the  Senior  Master.  Since  my 
time  it  has  been  held  by  Mr.  James,  who  was  formerly 
Vice-Principal,  and  is  non-resident.  This  patronage  is  bad 
for  the  parish,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  Hall ;  and  I  wish 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  obtained  to  sell  it  and 
vest  the  produce  in  the  funds,  that  the  interest  might  be  for 
ever  appropriated  in  some  way  beneficial  to  the  Hall. 

There  are  the  following  exhibitions  : — 

Dr.  White  left  407.  to  give  87.  a-year  to  five  students. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Meek  left,  in  1665,  1477.  for  Exhibitions  of 
107.  each  to  Scholars  educated  at  Worcester  College  School. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Brunsel,  1677,  left  247.  to  be  divided  among 
three  Exhibitioners. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lucy,  1725,  left  557.  to  be  divided  among 
five  scholars  for  eight  years,  from  Hampton  Lucy  School. 

This  school  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  money  is  paid 
me  through  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I  give  it  out  in  Exhi- 
bitions according  to  my  own  discretion,  as  well  as  Dr. 
White's,  and  also  Mr.  Meek's  when  there  are  no  applica- 
tions from  Worcester  School.  But  I  think  it  better  to  make 
them  all  207. ;  and  to  two,  who  act  as  Bible  Clerks,  I  give 
307.  each. 

In  1830  Mr.  Lusby  left  lands,  the  rent  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  in  any  way  that  the  Principal 
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and  the  President  of  Magdalene  College  should  determine. 
The  President  agreed  to  my  proposal  to  found  three  Exhi- 
bitions to  last  three  years,  so  that  one  should  become  vacant 
every  year ;  and  it  is  open  to  competition  to  Undergraduates 
of  not  above  two  years'  standing,  or  to  persons  still  at  school, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  place  of  birth,  parentage,  or 
pecuniary  circumstances. 

As  the  printed  Questions  sent  to  me  are  put  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  duties  and  state  of  the  Heads  and 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  those  from  1  to  29  rarely  apply  at  all 
to  Halls.  The  Commissioners  are  of  course  aware  that 
they  are  nominally  governed  by  the  Statuta  Aularia,  which 
are  printed  in  the  Laudian  Code,  and  were  revised  and  re- 
enacted  by  Convocation,  March  6th,  1835.  No  change  was 
made  in  them  of  any  importance,  it  consisting  entirely  in 
the  omission  of  specific  fines,  and  minute  regulations  as  to 
the  days  and  subjects  of  lectures.  Magdalene  Hall  (and  I 
presume  the  others)  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  them  ; 
even  the  revised  code  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Society  is 
governed  by  the  Principal  at  his  own  discretion,  with  a  due 
submission  to  the  University  Statutes,  and  no  others  seem 
to  be  required. 

Question  5.  In  what  cases  is  the  non-residence  of  your  Head  or 
your  Fellows  permitted  by  the  Statutes,  and  how  many  of  your 
Fellows  are  non-residents  ?  Would  the  University  or  the  Col- 
lege be  benefited,  in  your  opinion,  by  the  general  enforcement 
of  residence  ? 

5.  "  Quod  nullus  Principalis  ab  Aula  se  absentet  ultra 
unum  mensem  in  aliquo  termino  nisi  ex  causa  rationabili 
per  Dominum  Cancellarium  ejusve  Vice-Cancellarium  pri- 
mitus  approbanda ;  sub  poena  censurae  si  diuturnitas  tem- 
peris  et  absentiae  incommodum  id  requirat  arbitrio  Cancel- 
larie  infligendae." — Extract  from  the  Aularian  Statutes. 

Question  6.  Is  the  marriage  of  the  Head  of  your  College  permitted 
by  the  Statutes  ?  If  not,  by  what  authority  is  such  permission 
granted  ?  Is  that  permission  applicable  to  any  other  Members 
of  the  Foundation,  besides  the  Head  ? 

6.  There  is  no  prohibition  of  marriage  to  a  Principal  in 
the  Aularian  Statutes. 
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Question  21.  Is  the  Head  of  your  Society  statutably  required  to 
enter  into  Holy  Orders  ?  How  many  of  your  Fellows,  Students, 
or  the  like,  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  ?  If  the  Statute  be  not 
observed,  on  what  authority  does  the  non-observance  or  dispen- 
sation rest  ?  Is  the  obligation  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders  ex- 
pressly laid  down  by  Statute,  or  is  it  deduced  from  an  injunction 
to  study  theology,  from  an  injunction  to  discharge  clerical  duties 
now  disused,  or  from  any  other  like  provision  ? 
21.  The  Head  is  not  required  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders. 

Question  25.  What  statutable  restrictions  limit  the  selection  of  your 
Head? 

25.  "  Statutum  est  quod  ad  Regimen  Aularum  assuman- 
tur  viri  matura,  aetate,  et  morum  gravitate  venerandi  saltern 
Magistri  in  Artibus  vel  in  Jure  aut  Medicina  Baccalauria 
qui  ad  nominationem  Domine  Cancellarii  ab  Aularibus  eli- 
gantur,  et  per  Vice-Cancellarium  ad  praefecturam  et  regimen 
admittentur." — Extract  from  the  Aularian  Statutes. 

Question  26.  How  many  benefices  in  the  gift  of  your  Society  have 
been  added  since  the  original  Foundation  ?  Will  you  state 
at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  each  was  acquired  ?  Have 
you  at  present  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  advowsons  ? 

26.  The  rectory  of  South  More  ton  is  the  only  benefice 
belonging  to  the  Society.     In  1711  Charles  Palmer,  M.D., 
left  to  it  the  alternate   presentation  of  Finehampton,  which 
was  exchanged  for  this  advowson  by  an  agreement  between 
the  then  Principal  and  the  Rev.  Elliot  St.  John,  confirmed 
by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  J  755. 

Question  30.  Are  Gentleman  Commoners  in  your  Society  called 
upon  to  pass  the  same  examination  at  entrance  as  other  persons? 
Do  they  follow  the  same  course  of  studies,  and  are  they  sub- 
jected to  the  same  discipline,  as  other  persons  in  statu  pupillari  ? 
To  what  charges  are  they  liable,  beyond  those  borne  by  other 
independent  members? 

30.  There  is  no  formal  examination  at  entrance.  Gen- 
tleman Commoners  follow  the  same  course  of  studies,  and 
are  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  as  others  in  statu  pupil- 
lari. They  are  not  liable  to  more  charges  than  Commoners, 
but  the  rate  of  room-rent,  tuition,  &c.,  is  higher. 

Question  31.  Can  you  state  how  many  members  of  your  Society  re- 
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ceive  assistance  from  Exhibitions  or  the  like,  not  in  the  gift  or 
under  the  administration  of  your  Society  ?  What  are  the  sources 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  the  assistance  so  received  ? 

31.  Five  or  six  Undergraduates  receive  Exhibitions,  vary- 
ing in  value  from   107.  to  50/.  per   annum  each,  from  the 
London  Guilds,  and  about  the  same  number  similar  sums 
from  School  or  County  Exhibitions. 

Question  32.  How  many  persons  are  supported,  wholly  or  in  part, 
in  your  Society,  as  Batellers,  Servitors,  Bible  Clerks,  or  the  like  ? 
What  are  their  duties,  and  what  are  their  stipends  or  other  emo- 
luments or  immunities  ?  How  are  they  chosen  ?  Are  they 
marked  by  any  particular  dress  ?  Was  the  number  ever  greater  ? 
If  so,  can  you  state  why  it  has  been  reduced?  What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  such  a  body  of 
Scholars  ? 

32.  I  assign,  out  of  the  Exhibition  money,  307.  each  to 
two  Bible  Clerks,  who  are  not  marked  by  any  particular 
dress. 

Question  33.  How  many  Tutors  are  there  in  your  Society  ?  How- 
many  Lecturers,  Catechists,  or  other  Instructors,  who  are  not 
Tutors  ?  Does  the  Head  of  your  Society  take  any  direct  part 
in  the  instruction  ? 

33.  There  are  two  Tutors  and  no  other  Lecturers,  &c. 
The  Head  has  ceased,  for  above  ten  years,  to  take  any 
direct  part  in  the  instruction. 

Question  34.  Are  there  any  Tutors  in  your  Society  who  are  not  or 
have  not  been  on  the  Foundation  ?  Do  they  all  reside  within 
the  walls  ? 

34.  There  are  none. 

Question  35.  Is  each  Tutor  expected  to  lecture  on  all  subjects ;  or 
is  there  a  division  of  subjects  ? 

35.  The  Tutors  divide  the  instruction  according  to  their 
own  judgment. 

Question  36.  During  how  many  weeks  in  the  year  are  Lectures 
given  in  your  Society  ?  Will  you  state  the  average  number  of 
Lectures  given  weekly,  and  the  subjects  ?  How  many  Under- 
graduates attend  Mathematical  Lectures  beyond  Arithmetic  and 
the  Elements  of  Euclid  and  Algebra  ? 

36.  Lectures   are  generally  given  during   twenty-seven 
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weeks.  Thirty-three  are  given  weekly— on  the  Greek 
Testament ;  on  the  XXXIX  Articles ;  Arithmetic ;  Al- 
gebra ;  Euclid  ;  and  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  as 
Homer  and  the  Tragedians,  and  Histories,  Demosthenes, 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 

Question  37.  Are  any  members  of  the  College  required  to  attend 
any  Professors'  Lectures,  and  are  any  means  adopted  by  the 
College  to  secure  profitable  attendance,  by  examination  or 
otherwise  ? 

37.  The  Members  have  not  hitherto  been  required  to 
attend  any  Professors'  lectures. 

Question  38.  Can  you  state  how  many  members  of  your  Foundation 
and  how  many  independent  members  of  the  Society  are  engaged 
as  private  Tutors  ? 

38.  There  are  at  present  four  private  Tutors. 

Question  39.  Can  you  state  how  many  Undergraduate  members  of 
your  Society  are  now  reading  with  private  Tutors  ? 

39.  Fourteen.     They  generally  read  with  private  Tutors 
but  a  short  time. 

Question  40.  What  attendance  at  Chapel  is  required  by  your  Sta- 
tutes? What  attendance  is  actually  enforced?  and  by  what 
means?  Is  attendance  at  Chapel  ever  enforced  as  a  punish- 
ment? 

40.  The  attendance  upon  Chapel   is  very  creditable  to 
the  members,  as  it  is  not  enforced.     It  is  understood  that 
each  should  attend   at  least  once  a  day;  but  many  miss 
prayers  only  occasionally.     Attendance  is  never  required  as 
a  punishment. 

Question  41.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  religious  instruction 
given  in  your  Society,  distinguishing  Lectures  and  Sermons 
delivered  in  Chapel,  and  instruction  given  in  other  ways? 

41.  There   are   no   Lectures   or   Sermons   delivered    in 
chapel,  and  no   other  religious  instruction  given  except  in 
the  course  of  the  weekly  teaching. 

Question  42.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  the  "  Battels"  of  each 
independent  member  of  your  Society  ?  What  was  the  highest 
and  what  was  the  lowest  amount  in  the  year  1849? 

42.  The  following  are  the  highest  and  the  lowest  battels 
of  each  quarter  of  1849  : — 
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The  difference  in  expense  is  probably  caused  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  one  keeping  a  shorter  residence ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  having  occasionally  a  friend  as  a  guest  at 
dinner.  The  charge  for  dinner  is  Is.  6J.  a  head. 

Question  45.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  College  expenses  could  be 
materially  diminished  ?  If  so,  will  you  state  in  what  respects  ? 

45.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  expenses  could  be  mate- 
rially diminished. 

Question  46.  Is  the  College  library  open  to  all  members  of  the 
College,  and  what  fees  are  paid  to  the  library  by  each 
member  ? 

46.  The  Library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Hall,  and 
Graduates,  if  they  wish,  are  allowed  to  have  books  with 
them  out  of  Oxford.     Each  member  pays  17.  as  an  entrance 
fee,  and  the  same  sum  on  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.,  which 
are  laid  out  in  increasing  the  collection. 

Room-rent  is  to  Commoners  127. ;  to  Gentleman-Com- 
moners 167.  Tuition  is  to  the  former  12/. ;  to  the  latter 
217. 

Magdalene  Hall  can  accommodate  43  members. 

J.  D.  MACBRIDE,  Principal. 


NEW  INN  HALL. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  :  — 

New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  October  28,  1850. 

MY  LORD,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  Lordship's  communication,  dated  the  21st 
instant,  and  beg  leave  to  return  your  Lordship  my  best 
thanks  for  the  copy  therewith  transmitted,  of  Her  Majesty's 
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Commission,  for  inquiring  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Stu- 
dies, and  Revenues  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of 
Oxford. 

I   have    the   honour   to   be,  my  Lord,  your   Lordship's 
faithful  servant, 

H.  WELLESLEY. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 


ST.  A  LEAN'S  HALL. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received : — 

St.  Alban's  Hall,  October  28,  1850. 

MY  LORD, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  two 
copies  of  the  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  State,  Disci- 
pline, Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford,  the  one  addressed  to  me  as  Principal  of  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  the  other  as  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
together  with  two  letters  bearing  your  Lordship's  signature, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  I  will  assist  the  Commissioners 
in  executing  Her  Majesty's  commands,  by  furnishing  such 
information  as  may  lie  within  my  power. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  in  neither  of  these 
two  capacities  have  I  any  unwillingness  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners any  information  which  may  reasonably  be  required 
from  me. 

As  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  however,  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  observe  that  the  warrant,  of  which  I  have 
received  a  copy,  does  not  appear  to  convey  to  the  Commis- 
sioners any  authority  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
Halls  of  'Oxford.  Your  Lordship  is  well  aware  that  the 
word  Colleges,  when  used  alone,  with  reference  to  this 
University,  either  in  the  language  of  our  Statutes  or  in 
common  parlance,  does  not  comprehend  Halls,  but  excludes 
them. 

if 
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As  Professor  of  Ancient  History  I  will  readily  comply 
with  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
obedient  faithful  servant, 

EDWARD  CARDWELL. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
&c.        &c.        &c. 

To  Letters  II.  and  III.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the 
following  Answer  was  received  : — 

SIR, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  two  papers 
of  Questions,  one  of  them  containing  forty-seven  Questions, 
and  the  other  five.  They  are  addressed  to  me  as  Principal 
of  St.  Alban's  Hall. 

On  a  similar  application  made  to  me  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Norwich  in  October  last,  "  I  begged  most  respectfully  to 
observe  that  the  warrant  of  which  I  had  received  a  copy  did 
not  appear  to  convey  to  the  Commissioners  any  authority  for 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Halls  of  Oxford." 

As,  however,  I  have  now  received  a  second  application, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  "  Halls  "  would  have  been 
included  in  the  warrant,  had  the  distinction  between  Col- 
leges and  Halls  been  properly  considered,  I  will  readily 
supply  the  information  required  from  me,  so  far  as  the 
Questions  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  St.  Alban's  Hall. 

The  Hall  is  governed  by  Statutes  enacted  by  Convo- 
cation, and  published  in  the  "Corpus  Statutorum"  under 
the  title  of  "  Statute  Aularia."  The  Principal  of  the  Hall 
is  forbidden  to  be  absent  for  more  than  a  month  in  any  term 
without  licence  from  the  Chancellor  or  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  Principal  may  marry.  He  is  not  required  to  enter 
into  Holy  Orders.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  and 
elected  by  the  Society,  being  "  vir  aetate  matura  et  morum 
gravitate  venerandus,  saltern  Magister  in  Artibus  vel  in 

*  For  Dr.  Cardwell's  general  Evidence,  and  Evidence  as  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  see  Part  II.  p.  264. 
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Jure  aut  Medicina  Baccalaureus."     There  is  no  foundation 
or  endowment  or  patronage  of  any  kind. 

Gentleman  Commoners  are  treated  in  all  respects  like 
Commoners,  except  that  in  their  case  the  caution,  the  fee 
to  the  repair  fund,  and  the  charges  for  tuition  and  for  ser- 
vants are  somewhat  larger.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
members  of  the  Hall  of  late  years  have  received  assistance 
from  Exhibitions  or  the  like,  except  where  they  have  had 
benefactions  from  myself.  There  are  no  Servitors,  Bible 
Clerks,  or  the  like.  The  Vice-Principal  is  the  only  Tutor. 
The  Principal  lectures  twice  a  week  on  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Attendance  at  prayers  is 
required  every  morning,  and  is  enforced  by  reproof,  but  is 
never  itself  made  a  punishment.  The  average  amount  of 
Undergraduates'  battels  for  the  year  1849  (including  tuition, 
washing,  and  coals)  was  102/.  14s.  2d.  The  expenses  can- 
not be  materially  diminished,  unless  the  number  of  students 
should  be  greatly  increased.  There  is  no  library.  The 
Hall  can  accommodate  twelve  Undergraduates.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  quarterly  battels  is  sent  herewith. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Headship  for  the  year  1850  were 
97/.,  of  which  427.  arose  from  the  rent  of  rooms  and  55/. 
from  fees. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  faithful 
servant, 

EDWARD  CARDWELL. 
To  the  Eev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  &c.  &c., 

Oxford  University  Commission. 


St.  Allan's  Hall 
Mr. 
For  the  Quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1850. 

£.    s.    d. 
Battels 14    3  11| 

Room-rent    .  300 


Carried  forward        .         .  £17     3  11£ 

M    2 
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£. 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward 
University  dues   . 
Hall  dues     .... 

.     17 
.       0 
.       1 

3 
2 

8 

1H 
9 
0 

Public  taxes 

.      0 

0 

0 

Servants       .... 

.      2 

9 

2 

Letters         .... 
Coals,  &c  

.      0 
.       3 

1 
3 

9 
0 

Washing      .... 
Tuition  for  the  term 

.       1 

.       5 

5 
12 

0 
0 

£31 

5 

7* 

Tuition  for  the  year  is  16  guineas. 


ST.  EDMUND  HALL. 

To  Letter  I.  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  the  following 
Answer  was  received  : — 

St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  November  12,  1850. 

MY  LORD, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  your  Lordship  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  University 
Commissioners,  requesting  me  to  furnish  them  with  such 
information  as  may  be  in  my  power. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  could  assist  them  by  any  except 
such  as  relates  to  my  office  as  Principal  of  this  Hall. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 


To  Letters  II.  and  IIL  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
the  following  Answer  was  received : — 

St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  May  16, 1851. 

SIR, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commu- 
nication, dated  May  3rd.  I  find  a  duplicate  of  those  Heads 
of  Inquiry  has  been  sent  to  the  Vice-Principal  of  this  Hall, 
who  has  shown  me  his  answers.  As  my  own  answers  would 
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be  similar  to  his,  I  think  it  needless  to  trouble  you  with  a 
repetition  of  them. 

I  have  the   honour   to   be,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble 
Servant, 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 
Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  May  16,  1851. 
REV.  SIR, — I  enclose  answers  to  such  of  the  Questions 
sent  by  you  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission  as  are 
relevant  to  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

I   am   happy  to  communicate   information,  but  trust  I 
shall  not  be  considered,  by  so  doing,  to  imply  any  judgment 
as  to  the  nature  or  expediency  of  the  Commission. 
I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  HILL, 

Vice-Principal  St.  Edmund  Hall. 
Kev.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Commission. 


ANSWERS  from  the  Rev.  JOHN  HILL,  B.D.,  Vice-Principal 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

1.  ST.  EDMUND  HALL  is  governed,  in  common  with  the 
other  Academical  Halls,  by  the  "  Statuta  Aularia,"  except 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the  Principal.  It 
has  also  certain  regulations  agreed  on  by  the  Principal  and 
Vice-Principal  ....  to  be  subscribed  by  every  Member 
on  his  admission  to  that  Society,  a  copy  of  which  accom- 
panies this. 

[Questions  2  to  29  have  no  relation  to  this  Society.] 

30.  The  admission  of  Gentleman  Commoners  is  not  pro- 
hibited ;  but  it  has  been  so  constantly  discouraged  by  the 
Principal  and  Vice-Principal  that  none  have  been  admitted 
during  the  last  25  years. 

31.  One  of  the  resident  Undergraduates  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall  receives  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Cholmondeley  Cha- 
rities an  Exhibition  of  307.  a  year,  and  one  or  two  have 
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Exhibitions  of  smaller  amount  from  some  of  the  mercantile 
companies  of  London. 

32.  There  is  one  Bible  Clerk.     His  duties  are  to  read 
the  first  lesson  in   the  daily  service  in  chapel ;  to  make  a 
return  of  the  absentees  from  chapel ;  to  ask  a  blessing  and 
return  thanks  before  and  after  dinner ;  to  keep  an  account 
of  books  taken   from  and  returned    to  the  library  of  the 
Hall ;  and  to  draw  up  testimonials  under  the  direction  of 
the  Principal  or  Vice-Principal. 

The  stipend  of  the  Bible  Clerk  arises  from  a  small  quar- 
terly fee,  charged  upon  each  Undergraduate  and  other  resi- 
dent Members,  together  with  an  Exhibition  (the  only  one 
possessed  by  St.  Edmund  Hall)  of  5/  12s.  $d.  per  annum  ; 
the  whole  annual  amount  varying  from  40/.  to  45/.  There 
are  also  some  small  immunities,  which  diminish  the  amount 
of  his  battels  by  about  5Z.  yearly. 

The  Bible  Clerk  is  chosen  by  the  Principal.  He  wears  a 
Scholar's  gown. 

33.  The  Vice-Principal  acts  also  as  Tutor. 

34.  The  Vice-Principal  does  not  reside  within  the  walls. 
35    Necessity  compels  the  single  Tutor  to  attempt  every- 
thing. 

36.  Lectures  are  given  during  not  less  than  24  weeks, 
generally  25,  sometimes  26  weeks  in  the  year.     The  ave- 
rage number  of  lectures  given  weekly  is  20  or  22.     The 
subjects  are  :  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  Latin  and  English  Composition,  Latin 
Translation,   two  Greek  Authors   (Historians,  Orators,  or 
Poets),  one,  or  sometimes  two  Latin  Authors,  a  Treatise  of 
Aristotle,  and   (alternately)  either  Logic,  or   Euclid   and 
Algebra.     There  is  not  any  class  in  the  higher  branches  of 
Mathematics. 

37.  Attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Professors  is  occasion- 
ally recommended,  but  not  required. 

38.  None  of  the  Members  are  engaged  as  Private  Tutors. 

39.  Three  or  four  of  the  Undergraduates  are  reading 
with  Private  Tutors. 
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40.  The  regulations  of  the  Hall  do  not  allow  of  absence 
from  chapel  above  three  times  in  the  week.     This  rule  is 
enforced,  except   in  cases  of  illness  or  other   emergency. 
Remonstrance  is  generally  found  sufficient  to  correct  irregu- 
larity ;  if  not,  a  literary  exercise  is  imposed.     Those  who 
absent  themselves  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  season  for  which  a 
special  service  or  collect  is  appointed,  are  liable  to  an  exer- 
cise of  the  same  nature. 

Attendance  at  chapel  is  never  enforced  as  a  punishment. 

41.  A  sermon  is  delivered  in  the  chapel   once  in  each 
term,  which  is  attended  by  all  the  members  in  residence. 

A  lecture  on  some  part  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  or  Epistles, 
is  delivered  twice  in  each  week,  which  is  attended  by  all 
resident  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergraduates. 

A  lecture  is  delivered  weekly  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Another,  also,  once  a  week  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

These  two  are  attended  by  all  Members  who  have  not  yet 
passed  their  final  examination. 

42.  The   average   amount   of  the  battels  of  those  who 
resided  in  the  Hall  through  the  four  terms  of  the  year  1 849, 
was  321.     The  average  amount  of  the  charges  for  room- 
rent,  tuition,  University  dues,  domus,  and  other  fees  was 
36/.,  making  the  average  yearly  amount  of  the  entire  College 
bills  68/. 

The  highest  amount  of  the  bills  of  any  one  Member 
during  the  year  1849  was  80/.  Os.  5d.,  the  lowest  was 
607.  185.  Id. 

43.  An  average  weekly  battel  bill,  and  four  quarterly 
bills  for  1849,  accompany  this  statement. 

44.  One  or  two  of  the  Members  who  have  recently  gradu- 
ated have  not  exceeded  2407.  in  the  amount  of  their  College 
bills  during  the  four  years  of  their  residence,  inclusive  of 
caution-money,  admission  fees,  furniture  of  rooms,  and  fees 
on  taking  the  Degree.      Several  have  kept  the  whole  of  the 
academic  expenses  from  matriculation  to  graduation  (com- 
prehending both  College  bills  and  private  expenses,  except 
clothing  and  travelling)  within  380/. 
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45.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  (unless  it  be  of  an 
eleemosynary  character)  by   which  the  necessary  expenses 
can  be  reduced. 

46.  Each  resident  Member  is  allowed  to  have  two  books 
at  a  time  out  of  the  library, 

A  fee  of  I/.  Is.  for  the  library  is  paid  by  each  Member  at 
entrance  ;  10*.  $d.  by  each  person  admitted  B.A.,  and  17.  Is. 
on  taking  any  higher  Degree. 

47.  St.   Edmund  Hall  is  capable  of  accommodating  27 
Undergraduates. 

JOHN  HILL,  B.D.,   Vice- Principal. 
May  Itf,  1851. 


REGULATIONS  agreed  on  by  the  PRINCIPAL  and  VICE- 
PRINCIPAL  of  ST.  EDMUND  HALL,  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of 
OXFORD,  to  be  subscribed  by  every  Member  on  his  admis- 
sion to  that  Society. 

1.  EVERY  Member  must  either  reside  through  the  whole 
Term,  or  keep  such  a  part  of  it  as  the  Vice-Principal  shall 
appoint. 

2.  No  Member  is  allowed  to  battel  more  than  25s.  per 
week,  without  leave  from  the  Principal  or  Tutor. 

3.  The  resident  Members  in  rotation  are  to  order  dinner 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Principal,  and  every  person  in 
residence  is  to  be  charged   Is.  6d.  towards  the  dinner  so 
ordered. 

4.  No  Member  shall  go  out  of  College  without  having 
previously  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Principal  or 
Vice-Principal. 

5.  Bills  will    be   made  out  at   the   expiration  of  every 
quarter,   and   no  gentleman   may  leave  College  until  the 
account  of  the  last  quarter  be  discharged. 

6.  The  cook  is  authorized  to  cross  the  name  of  any  gen- 
tleman who  neglects  to  settle  his  account  within  one  month 
after  he  has  received  it 

7.  Absence  from  chapel,  except  in  cases  of  illness,  or  for 
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any  other  reason  admitted  by  the  Principal  or  Vice- Prin- 
cipal, will  be  censured  as  follows  : — 

Every  omission  after  the  third,  in  one  week,  will  incur  a 
literary  exercise.  Those  who  absent  themselves  from  prayers 
on  Sunday,  or  on  any  season  for  which  an  appropriate  Ser- 
vice or  Collect  is  appointed,  will  likewise  be  subject  to  an 
exercise  of  the  same  nature. 

8.  No  Member  is  allowed  to  take  more  than  two  books 
out  of  the  library  at  a  time,  or  to  leave  College  without 
returning  to  the  Librarian  the  books  for  which  he  is  account- 
able. 

9.  No  removal  into  the  rooms  of  absent  Members  will  be 
suffered,  without  special  leave  from  the  Principal  or  Vice- 
Principal  for  that  purpose. 

10.  The   Hall-gate  is   shut  every  night  at  10  o'clock. 
Admittance  after  that  hour  is  reported  to  the  Principal. 
The   porter's  fee   for  attendance   is   one  penny  after  10, 
sixpence  after  11,  and  one  shilling  after  12  o'clock. 

Admittance  after  1'2  o'clock  will  likewise  be  followed,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  a  severe  literary  punishment ;  and  in  the 
second,  by  the  loss  of  the  term. 

From  those  who  are  admitted  after  1 1  o'clock,  besides  the 
porter's  fee,  a  literary  exercise  will  also  be  required. 

This  rule  applies  likewise  to  the  case  of  strangers  going 
out  from  the  rooms  of  any  Member.  The  person  whose 
rooms  they  have  left  becomes  subject  to  the  same  animad- 
version. 

11.  Non-attendance  at  lecture,  or  at  the  Hall  exercises, 
will  in  no  case  be  allowed,  unless  leave  of  absence  has  been 
previously  obtained. 

12.  Every  person  in  tuition  is  required  to  deliver  to  the 
Vice-Principal,  on  Monday,  an  account  in  writing  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  discourses  which  he  has  heard  the  preceding  day. 

13.  Testimonials  for  Holy  Orders  are  not  granted  by  the 
Principal  and  Vice- Principal  to  any  Undergraduate,  except 
after  the  completion  of  all  the  public  exercises  required  of 
Undergraduates   by  the    University,  upon  the  expectation 
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and  promise  of  proceeding  to  a  Degree,  and  with  an  assu- 
rance from  the  Bishop  to  whom  the  testimonials  are  addressed 
that  such  a  candidate  will  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  his 
not  being  a  Graduate,  or  of  sufficient  standing  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

14.  Every  Member  is  expected  to  pay  tuition  and  room- 
rent  during  the  first  four  years  or  sixteen  terms  after  his 
admission. 

15.  The  Principal  in  letting  the  rooms  reserves  to  him- 
self the  power  of  accommodating  others  with  the  use  of  them 
during  the  absence  of  the  tenants,  requiring  a  solemn  assu- 
rance that  very  great  care  shall  be  taken  of  the  furniture, 
and   that   a  proper  compensation   shall   be  made   for  any 
damage  it  may  sustain. 

16.  One- third  of  the  caution- money  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  buildings  of  the  Hall,  and  the  remainder  must 
be  detained  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal  so  long  as  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  deposited  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  the  buttery-book. 


Term, 

I,  ,  hereby  solemnly  promise  and  declare 

that  I  will  submit  to  the  above  regulations,  and  to  all  the 
discipline  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  of  which  I  am  about  to  be 
admitted  a  Member;  and  that  I  will  be  obedient  to  the 
Principal  and  Vice-Principal  in  all  lawful  commands. 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and 
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Mr. St.  Edmund  Hall. 

1849,  March  1. 

Rent  and  Government 

Chaplain 

Bible  Clerk  .... 

Battels  and  Dues 


Bed-maker 

Domus 

Tuition 


£17     8     6 


Mr. St.  Edmund  Hatt. 

1849,  March  1.  Easter  Term  Quarter. 

£.   s.    d. 
Rent  and  Government  .         .         .         .         .300 

Chaplain 036 

Bible  Clerk 060 

Battels  and  Dues         .        .        .        |  £9    3    ° 

10  19    8 

Bed-maker 0  12    0 

Domus 076 

Tuition,  Easter  and  Act  Terms     .         .        .        .660 


£21  14    8 
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Mr. St.  Edmund  Hall. 

1849,  September  1.  Act  Term  Quarter. 

£.  s.  d. 

Kent  and  Government 30 

Chaplain 

Bible  Clerk          .... 

Battels  and  Dues  \ 
Assessed  Taxes  .  ) 

Bed-maker            .... 
Domus 

£8  14     2 


Mr. St.  Edmund  Hall. 

1849,  December  1.  Michaelmas  Term  Quarter. 

£.    s.    d. 

Rent  and  Government 300 

Chaplain 036 

Bible  Clerk          .         .         .         .         .         .         .060 

Battels  and  Dues          .        .        .        |     i    g    5 


963 

Bed-maker 0  12    0 

Domus 076 

Tuition  330 


£16  18     3 


BATTELS  FOR  A  WEEK. 
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On  the  Number  of  Residents  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 
Students  residing  at  any  one  time  in  Oxford,  but  we  can 
furnish  an  estimate  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  pur- 
poses.* 

The  average  number  of  Students  matriculated  annually 
in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  this  century  was  about  267.  It 
rose  rapidly  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  having  amounted 
to  359  in  the  year  1814,  and  to  372  in  1815.  The  average 
number  admitted  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1840  inclu- 
sively, was  about  364.  The  largest  number  admitted  in  any 
one  year  during  that  period  was  422  in  1829.f  The  matricu- 
lations fell  off  considerably  from  the  year  1831  to  the  year 
1834,  when  they  did  not  exceed  318.  This  diminution  was 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  apprehensions  entertained 
as  to  the  security  of  the  Established  Church,  during  that 
period  of  political  agitation.  In  1835  the  numbers  began 
to  rise  again,  attaining  in  that  year  to  370,  and  in  1838  to 
413.  For  the  ten  years,  from  1841  to  1850,  they  have 
averaged  400,  or  rather  more.  The  largest  number  admitted 
in  any  one  of  these  ten  years  was  in  1849,  when  446  were 
matriculated.  In  1851  they  fell  to  359.  ^Yhether  this  fall 
is  due  to  a  permanent  or  temporary  cause  is  not  yet  apparent. 

Making  all  the  necessary  deductions  for  absence  from 
various  causes,  perhaps,  we  may  estimate  the  number  of 
Students  actually  resident  in  Oxford  at  the  present  time  to 
be  about  1300.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  more  Students 
in  Oxford  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  centuries. 

It  is  stated  (and  we  believe  with  justice)  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  appointed  in 

*  See  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  p.  17. 
f  Compare  the  Report  of  Committee  of  Hebdomadal  Board  on  Uni- 
versity Extension  (Appendix  E,  pp.  55,  56.) 
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1846  to  consider  this  very  subject,*  that  "  the  number  of 
"  educated  persons  sent  forth  annually  by  the  University  has 
"  been  considerably  increased,  in  a  ratio,  indeed,  exceeding 
"  that  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  England  and 
"  Wales  during  the  same  period ;"  "  and  that  the  number 
"  of  persons  now  existing  who  have  been  educated  at  Oxford 
"  must  be  between  4000  and  5000  more  than  were  living  30 
"  years  ago." 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  passed  the  Final  Exami- 
nation for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  has,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
averaged  annually  287.  The  number  matriculated  averages, 
as  we  have  stated,  400,  or  something  less.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  number  of  those  who  eventually  proceed  to  a 
Degree  is  not  quite  three-fourths  of  those  who  enter  the 
University. 

The  total  number  of  members  of  the  University  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1850,  was  6060.  The  number  of  Under- 
graduates on  the  books,  resident  and  non-resident,  was  1402. 
The  number  of  Members  of  Convocation  was  3294.  The 
remaining  1364  members  were  either  Graduates  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  franchise,  or  Graduates  who,  having 
once  lost  it  by  removing  their  names  from  the  books,  have 
not  yet  recovered  it  by  the  statutable  means.  The  number 
of  Graduates  of  all  ranks  residing  in  Oxford  does  not,  we 
believe,  exceed  300. 

These  results  may  appear  small  when  we  remember  the 
large  endowments  belonging  to  the  Colleges.  All  feel  it  to 
be  desirable  that  the  benefits  offered  by  the  English  Univer- 
sities should  be  extended  far  more  widely,  and  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  most  able  and  promising  of  the  youth  of  the  whole 
Empire  should  be  attracted  to  these  great  Institutions. 

There  are  several  causes  which  tend  to  limit  the  number 
of  Students  at  Oxford. 

The  education  imparted  there  is  not  such  as  to  conduce  to 
the  advancement  in  life  of  many  persons,  except  those 
intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church.  Many 

*  Appendix  E,  pp.  55,  56. 
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are  now  called  to  the  Bar,  and  raised  to  the  highest  judicial 
functions,  who  have  not  been  members  of  any  University ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  Barristers  who  have  received 
an  academical  education  are  said  to  be  Cambridge  men. 
Few  Physicians  are  now  educated  at  Oxford.  Nor  do  many 
persons  take  a  Degree  with  a  view  to  enter  into  the  legal 
profession  as  Solicitors,  though  the  Legislature  has  given  to 
Graduates  an  advantage  as  regards  the  duration  of  their 
articles. 

The  great  bulk,  we  repeat,  of  those  who  actually  resort  to 
Oxford  are  destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  Degree  is  required  for  Ordination,  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  will  repair  to  the  University,  be  the  edu- 
cation what  it  may,  and  though  the  expenses  should  remain 
what  they  now  are.  But  the  number  of  Students  intended 
for  Holy  Orders  would,  we  believe,  become  much  greater 
if  the  expenses  were  considerably  reduced.  Indeed,  the 
foundation  of  such  institutions  as  Durham,  Lampeter,  and 
St.  Bees,  is  probably  owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  great  cost 
of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  education. 

The  number  of  Students  at  Cambridge  is  greater  than  at 
Oxford,  though  at  Cambridge  the  accommodation  within 
College  walls  is  more  limited,  and  the  endowments  are  much 
less  considerable.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  greater 
facilities  for  admission  into  a  good  or  a  popular  College  at 
Cambridge,  together  with  the  greater  advantages  there 
offered  by  open  Fellowships  and  Scholarships ;  and  another 
reason  may  be  that  the  Examinations  in  that  University  can 
be  more  easily  passed  by  persons  who  have  not  received  a 
classical  education.  The  absence  also  of  a  religious  test  at 
Matriculation,  may  sometimes  cause  a  preference  to  be  given 
to  the  sister  University.  But  however  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  the  fact  of  such  a  superiority  in  numbers  proves  that 
Oxford,  which  has  more  Colleges  and  ampler  revenues  than 
Cambridge,  ought  to  send  forth  a  larger  number  of  Students 
than  at  present, 

While,    however,    we   entertain   a   strong  hope  that  the 
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benefits  of  the  University  may  be  more  widely  extended,  we 
limit  our  expectations  by  the  circumstances  and  exigencies 
of  modern  times.  It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  the  almost 
fabulous  multitudes,  which  are  said  to  have  resorted  to 
Oxford  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  At  that  time  the 
University  of  Oxford  was,  we  may  almost  say,  the  chief 
charity-school  for  the  poor,  and  the  chief  grammar-school  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  great  place  of  education  for  Students 
of  Theology,  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine.  The  oldest  of  the 
great  Public  Schools  was  not  yet  founded.  The  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Schools  of  Medicine  had  no  existence,  and 
many  Students  from  foreign  Universities  thought  their 
education  incomplete  until  they  had  visited  the  most  cele- 
brated seat  of  English  learning.  There  is,  however,  much 
to  encourage  the  belief,  that  many  impediments  to  the 
greatness  of  Oxford  may  be  removed  by  the  University  or 
the  Legislature,  and  that  large  classes,  at  present  excluded, 
may,  in  future  generations,  and  even  in  our  own,  be  attracted 
by  the^ample  rewards,  and  the  excellent  education  which 
Oxford  may  easily  be  enabled  to  offer.  We  shall  hereafter 
show,  on  the  authority  of  the  highest  names,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  render  Oxford  a  place  of  preparatory  education  both 
for  Law  and  Medicine.  Professional  knowledge,  in  the 
strict  sense,  cannot  be  given  in  a  provincial  town.  It  must 
be  acquired  where  the  Professions  are  practised,  that  is,  in 
Chambers  and  Courts  of  Law,  and  in  the  Hospitals  of  great 
cities.  But  young  men  intended  for  the  higher  branches  of 
both  Professions  might,  with  advantage,  spend  the  three  or 
four  years  after  seventeen  in  Oxford,  provided  that,  besides 
the  general  training  of  the  place,  they  were  enabled  and 
required  to  master  the  principles  of  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  they  must  afterwards  study  in  detail.  The 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  administration  of 
justice  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  persons  in  all  grades 
of  the  Legal  profession  should  receive  an  Academical  educa- 
tion. It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  manufacturing  and 
mercantile,  which  has  arisen  by  the  side  of  the  landed  aris- 
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tocracy,  and  which  is  exercising  a  great  influence  on  the 
public  counsels,  should  seek  to  have  its  sons  brought  up 
where  so  many  eminent  statesmen  of  past  and  present  times 
have  been  trained  ;  and  that  the  Universities  should  not 
cease  to  send  forth  a  succession  of  persons  qualified  to  serve 
God  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church. 


[In  May,  1842,  the  Editor  of  these  Selections 
obtained  a  census  of  the  number  of  residents  at  that 
time  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  Professor  Newman's  edi- 
tion of  Huber's  English  Universities,  vol.  iii.  p.  507- 
The  table  exhibiting  this  census  is  here  reprinted  on 
the  opposite  page  (179)  ;  and  it  may  be  relied  upon 
as  the  result  of  local  inquiry  in  each  College  and 
Hall  in  Oxford.] 
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Observations   of  the  Royal  Commissioners   on 
Academical  Discipline  in  Oxford.* 

There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  such  excellence  in  Discipline  as  may  be  fairly 
expected ;  and  the  improvement  which  we  have  noticed  in 
the  University,  and  in  the  better  Colleges  especially,  may 
warrant  a  hope  that  the  amelioration  will  be  progressive, 
and  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system  may  be  raised  more 
nearly  to  the  same  level. 

Of  existing  evils  the  most  obvious  are  sensual  vice,  gam- 
bling in  its  various  forms,  and  extravagant  expenditure. 

Little  can  be  done  by  direct  enactments  to  restrain  the 
two  first  of  thege  evils.  External  decency,  on  the  whole,  is 
well  preserved  in  the  town  of  Oxford.  The  amount  of 
temptation  to  the  unwary,  however,  is  such  as  might,  by 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Proctors,  be  still  con- 
siderably reduced.f  But  in  the  villages  round  Oxford,  and 
in  places  still  more  remote  from  the  Proctors'  jurisdiction, 
the  opportunities  to  vice  are  too  abundant.  The  Metropolis 
itself  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  ill-disposed  or  weak  young 
men,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  may  often  have  the  whole  day 
at  their  command. 

Gambling  is  carried  on  in  the  University,  as  elsewhere, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  of  de- 
tection. When  discovered  it  is  always  severely  punished. 
At  times,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  reached  a 
great  height.  It  is  usually  introduced  into  a  College  by 
one  or  two  individuals,  who  bring  the  practice  from  without. 
A  fashion  thus  springs  up  in  the  circle  of  their  immediate 
acquaintance,  which,  indeed,  often  dies  out  when  that  one 
generation  of  Students  has  passed  away,  but  which  is  very 

*  Report,  p.  23.  t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jelf,  pp.  182,  183. 
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fatal  in  the  mean  time,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  can  be  discovered  only  by  accident.  A  system  of  espionage 
would  be  wholly  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

The  habit  of  extravagant  expenditure  is  more  widely 
extended  than  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.*  But 
flagrant  instances  of  misconduct  in  this  respect,  such  as 
come  before  the  courts,  and  raise  the  indignation  of  the 
public,  are  less  frequent  than  formerly ;  and  a  large  number 
of  Undergraduates  are  disposed  to  practise  as  strict  an 
economy  as  their  position  admits.  This  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  Students  deal  for  grocery 
with  a  tradesman  who  refuses  credit  in  all  cases.-f  But 
between  the  small  class  which  is  guilty  of  disgraceful 
extravagance,  and  the  larger  body  which  is  prudent,  there 
is  still  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  who  spend  far 
more  than  they  have  any  right  to  spend. 

Two  or  three  specific  forms  of  extravagance  may  be  men- 
tioned, some  of  them  petty  indeed  in  themselves,  but  which 
all  help  to  swell  a  young  man's  aggregate  expenditure. 
The  power  of  the  authorities  may  do  something  towards 
diminishing  these ;  timely  warning  and  good  sense  will  do 
more. 

One  such  point  is  alluded  to  by  Professor  Browne.J 
"  The  debts,"  he  observes,  "  into  which  Undergraduates  are 
"  led,  by  the  growing  taste  for  furniture  and  decorations, 
"  totally  unsuitable,  are  ruinous."  This  language  is  strong, 
but  the  evil  to  which  it  points  is  very  serious.  We  cannot 
forbear  from  alluding  also  to  the  excessive  habit  of  smoking, 
which  is  now  prevalent.  Tobacconists'  bills  have,  and  that 
not  in  solitary  instances,  amounted  to  40Z.  a-year.  A  third 
cause  of  expense  is  the  practice  of  dining  at  inns,  taverns, 
and  clubs,  in  or  about  Oxford,  a  practice  which  may  be 
checked,  as  has  been  proved,  under  the  administration  of 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Melville,  p.  52  ;  Mr.  Jelf,  p.  184  ;  Dr.  Macbri  d 
p.  220. 

f  Evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,       69.  J  Evidence,  p.  4 
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active  Proctors.  The  Evidence  of  Mr."  Jelf  *  shows  at  con- 
siderable length  the  great  evils  hence  arising,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  practice  may  be,  and  has  at  times  been, 
effectually  repressed. 

Driving,  riding,  and  hunting  are  also  causes  of  great 
expense. t  The  University  regulation,  which  imposes  a  heavy 
fine  on  those  who  are  found  driving,  unless  they  have  ob- 
tained permission  from  an  officer  of  their  College  and  one 
of  the  Proctors,  is  more  or  less  enforced,  and  restrains  the 
practice  to  some  extent.  Undergraduates  are  forbidden  by 
Statute  to  keep  horses  without  the  sanction  of  the  Head  of 
their  College ;  a  rule  which,  however,  is  only  partially  en- 
forced, and  may  be  easily  evaded  by  the  use  of  hired  horses. 
Of  these  amusements  the  most  expensive  is  hunting.  It 
seldom  costs  less  than  four  guineas  a-day.  Some  of  those 
who  indulge  in  it  are  accustomed  to  it  at  home,  and  can 
afford  it ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  supposition 
that  it  often  takes  the  place  of  worse  pursuits,  it  is  in  several 
Colleges  overlooked  or  permitted.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  under  strict  control.  A  moderate  indul- 
gence in  it  has  in  some  cases  been  found  compatible  with 
serious  study  and  academical  distinction.  But  the  present 
license  ought  to  be  repressed ;  and  hunting  ought  at  least 
never  to  be  permitted  by  the  College  authorities  without  the 
express  sanction  of  parents.  In  such  cases  the  temptation 
held  out  by  the  example  of  those  who  can  afford  the  amuse- 
ment to  those  who  cannot  should  always  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  forms  of  extravagance  in 
Oxford.  They  are  attributable  in  some  measure  to  a  want 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  but  in  a 
greater  measure  to  the  easy  credit  given  by  tradesmen  to 
the  Students.  What  a  parent  allows  his  son  is  too  often 

*  Evidence,  pp.  183,  184. 

t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  69  ;  Mr.  Jelf,  p.  184 ;  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  p.  220. 
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expended  in  foolish  or  vicious  indulgence,  and  the  youth  is 
enabled  to  obtain  necessaries  on  trust.  It  is  credit,  then, 
which  fosters  the  worst  evils ;  but  credit  will  be  given  as 
long  as  tradesmen  are  eager  to  sell.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  often  been  discussed  in  the  University,  and  out 
of  it,  and  the  Evidence  laid  before  us  contains  several 
suggestions  for  meeting  the  evil,  though  more  in  the  way  of 
palliation  than  of  cure.  Many  such  propositions  have  been 
made  and  rejected  after  consideration,  either  from  the 
practical  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  or  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  if  carried  into  effect  they  would 
encourage  rather  than  check  the  evil. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  ready-money  payments 
should  be  encouraged  or  enforced.  So  far  as  this  is  possible, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  most  desirable.  We  have  already 
stated  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  Students  who  appreciate 
and  are  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  the 
ready-money  system.  Many,  however,  still  remain  who  will 
not  of  themselves  act  prudently;  but  any  attempt  to  con- 
strain them  by  sumptuary  laws  would,  we  fear,  be  as  in- 
effectual as  such  regulations  have  always  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  elsewhere.  "  An  attempt,"  says  Mr.  Mansel,* 
"  was  made  in  St.  John's  College  to  appoint  a  body  of 
"  College  tradesmen,  with  whom  every  member  was  recom- 
"  mended  to  deal,  and  who  pledged  themselves  to  send  in 
"  their  accounts  twice  every  year,  and  if  not  paid  within 
"  the  ensuing  term,  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  of 
"  the  College.  The  plan  did  not  answer,  and  was  ultimately 
"  discontinued,  chiefly  because  the  tradesmen  complained 
"  that  they  lost  custom  by  it."f  However,  by  concert 
between  Tutors  and  parents,  credit  might  be  somewhat 
restricted,  and  tradesmen  might  be  encouraged  to  send  in 
their  bills  soon  after  the  debt  was  incurred,  and  at  regular 

*  Evidence,  p.  19. 

f  Evidence  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  4  ;  Mr.  Mansel,  p.  19  ;  Mr.  Jowett, 
p.  32  ;  Mr.  Strickland,  p.  09  ;  Mr.  Scott,  p.  110;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  146. 
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periods.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  are 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  many  who  have  offered  opinions 
on  this  head. 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the  Legislature 
should  interfere  in  this  matter  by  very  stringent  provisions. 
It  is  suggested,  for  instance,*  that  an  Act  should  be  passed, 
declaring  "  that  no  bill  whatever  should  be  recovered  from 
"  an  Undergraduate  ;"  that  "  no  credit  should  be  given  to 
"  an  Undergraduate  by  any  tradesmen  at  the  University  ;"t 
that  if  tradesmen  failed  to  send  in  their  bills  to  Under- 
graduates at  specified  times,  "  the  debt  should  be  afterwards 
"  made  irrecoverable  ;"J  that  "  all  persons  in  statu  pupillari 
"  at  the  University,  or  until  a  certain  standing  there,  should 
"  be  considered  in  law  as  infants.' '§ 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Legislature 
will  enact  that  a  Student,  who  may  be  several  years  past 
twenty-one,  who  may  be  a  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  who  may  be  at  that  very  time  purchasing 
whole  estates  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  made 
incapable  of  contracting  a  simple  debt  while  at  Oxford, 
because  there  he  is  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  || 

We  think,  however,  that  the  law  might  with  advantage 
provide  that  no  debt  whatever  shall  be  recoverable  which 
has  been  contracted  by  a  minor  in  statu  pupillari^  unless 
the  bills  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  young  man  in  the  same 
Term  in  which  the  articles  were  supplied,  and  unless,  in 
case  of  non-payment,  a  second  bill  shall  have  been  sent  to 
his  Tutor  within  a  given  time  after  the  delivery  of  the  first ; 
the  suit  to  be  commenced  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
the  earliest  item  in  the  bill.  We  would  have  all  debts 
whatever  included,  because  the  provision  which  leaves  juries 
— juries,  perhaps,  of  tradesmen — to  distinguish  between 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Walker,  p.  22. 

t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Grove,  p.  28. 

J  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  32. 

§  Evidence  of  Mr.  Scott,  p.  Ill ;  Mr.  Jelf,  p.  181. 

IJ  Evidence  of  Mr.  Eaton,  p.  204  ;  Mr.  Foulkes,  p.  222. 
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what  are  necessaries  and  what  are  not,  renders  the  present 
law  almost  nugatory. 

Such  an  enactment  might  stop  some  foolish  youths  in  the 
career  of  extravagance.  But  there  is  a  great  concurrence 
of  Evidence  *  to  support  the  opinion  that  direct  interference, 
whether  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  or  by  University  Sta- 
tute, will,  after  all,  be  of  little  avail.  As  the  case  stands, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  debts  which  extravagant  young 
men  incur  can  even  now  be  recovered  by  process  of  law. 
The  creditor  knows  this  ;  yet  he  trusts  to  the  honour  of  the 
youth,  and  he  is  not  often  a  loser.  So  it  will  be  in  the  face 
of  all  Acts  of  Parliament.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  most  ruinous  debts  are  not  due  to  fair  tradesmen. 
An  infamous  race  has  arisen,  whose  business  it  is  to  advance 
money  to  young  men  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount,  and  who 
try  to  evade  danger  by  expedients  which  recal  some  of  the 
most  ludicrous  scenes  of  a  great  French  dramatist.  It  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  one  of  our  own  body,  that  a  young 
man  accepted  bills  to  the  amount  of  4257.,  and  received  only 
207.  in  cash.  This  sum  of  207.  was  the  alleged  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  beds,  pigs  of  iron,  and  other  goods,  to  one 
confederate,  which  same  articles  the  unhappy  youth  had 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  4257.  from  the  other  confederate. 
Against  such  persons  no  law  will  avail. 

Our  opinion,  then,  is  that  direct  interference  will  do  com- 
paratively little  to  prevent  debt ;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are 
supported  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Heads  of 
Houses  in  1846.t  "  As  to  expenses  without  the  walls  of 
"  Colleges,  they  must  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
"  prudence  and  principle  of  the  Students  themselves,  and 
"  upon  the  efficient  co-operation  of  their  parents  with  the 
"  endeavours  of  the  College  authorities.  The  subject  has 
"  frequently  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities 
"  of  the  University.  There  are  existing  and  effective  regu- 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  4 ;  Mr.  Mausel,  p.  19  ;  Mr.  Jowett. 
p.  32  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  69  ;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  p.  119  ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  146 
t  Appendix  E.,  p.  56. 
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"  lations  against  expense ;  others  have  from  time  to  time 
"  been  devised,  and  abandoned  as  ineffectual.  If  the  Stu- 
"  dent  will  combine  with  the  tradesman  to  evade  the  sump- 
"  tuary  laws  of  the  University  or  the  College,  he  will  fre- 
"  quently  succeed  and  escape  detection ;  and  additional 
"  impediments  have  been  opposed  of  late  to  the  University 
"  laws  affecting  the  tradesmen  of  the  place  by  the  rapidity 
"  of  communication  with  the  metropolis." 

There  are,  however,  various  indirect  means  of  control, 
which  seem  to  us  capable  of  effecting  much  good. 

As  Mr.  Grove  suggests,*  it  might  be  made  known,  as  the 
wish  of  the  University,  that  parents  and  guardians  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  legal  means  of  resisting 
claims  for  other  than  necessaries,  or  (it  may  be  added,  in 
case  the  law  should  be  extended)  any  claims  where  the 
tradesman  has  not  duly  sent  in  his  bill  as  required.  On  its 
being  publicly  known  that  such  was  the  wish  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  less  delicacy  would  be  felt  in  pleading  or 
countenancing  the  plea  of  infancy  to  actions  brought  for 
improper  debts ;  and  a  check  would  thus  be  put  on  the 
encouragement  given  to  extravagance  by  fraudulent  trades- 
men. 

The  Colleges  may  also  do  much  to  diminish  temptation 
to  expense  by  themselves  providing  for  all  the  average  and 
reasonable  wants  of  their  members.  "  All  possible  facilities," 
says  Sir  Edmund  Head,  "  for  satisfying  such  wants  should 
"  be  afforded  within  the  walls  of  the  College  itself;"  and 
he  enters  into  details  to  show  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  is 
practicable.  The  Evidence  of  the  Tutors  of  Pembroke 
College  shows  that  such  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
that  College  with  satisfactory  results. t 

But  it  is  manifest  that  extravagance  is  too  closely  con- 
nected with  general  habits  of  idleness  and  vice  to  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  refrain 

*  Evidence,  p.  28. 

t  Evidence,  p.  159.  Compare  also  the  evidence  of  Prof.  Browne, 
p.  4  ;  Mr.  Jelf,  p.  180 ;  Mr.  Eaton,  p.  204. 
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from  touching,  though  briefly,  on  the  means  of  moral  influ- 
ence or  restraint  which  the  University  possesses,  and  which 
can  or  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  alike  on  all  matters  of 
academical  discipline. 

The  good  effect  produced  by  the  personal  intimacy  of 
Tutors  with  their  pupils  has  been  already  noticed.  Several 
portions  of  our  Evidence  insist  strongly  on  the  importance 
of  such  intercourse.*  The  "  impassable  gulf,"  which  has 
been  described  as  separating  the  Authorities  and  the  Under- 
graduates, should  no  doubt  be  filled  up.  But  habits  of 
intimacy  and  familiarity  between  elder  and  younger  men,  in 
order  to  exercise  a  really  beneficial  influence,  require  great 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  seniors.  The  characters  of 
young  men  must  be  formed  chiefly  by  intercourse  with  their 
contemporaries.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  for  Tutors  to 
associate  with  the  Undergraduates  of  a  College  generally. 
Still  much  advantage  might  be  derived  from  more  direct 
superintendence  than  is  commonly  exercised  at  present ;  and, 
if  Tutors  could  from  the  first  come  to  an  understanding 
with  parents,  and  cause  it  to  be  felt  by  the  Students  that 
they  were  constantly  under  the  eye  of  men  who  deserved 
their  respect,  and  that  their  mode  of  life  would  be  made 
known  to  those  whom  they  have  most  reason  to  love  and 
would  most  fear  to  grieve,  a  great  step  would  be  taken 
towards  checking  vice  and  extravagance.  But  we  fear  that 
even  these  means  might  too  often  fail.  We  learn  from 
Professor  Wall,t  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that 
if  a  Tutor  ventures  to  communicate  to  a  parent  any  sus- 
picion of  his  son's  society,  expenses,  or  habits,  "  he  is  pretty 
"  sure  "  to  be  told  "  that  the  parent  has  questioned  his  son, 
"  and  feels  perfect  confidence  in  his  explanation."  This  mode 
of  influence,  however,  is  a  matter  so  purely  personal  and 
private  in  its  nature,  that  we  can  only  offer  general  recom- 
mendations upon  it. 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Pattison,  p.  43 ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  69. 
t  Evidence,  p.  144. 
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It  might  be  desirable  in  many  cases,  as  Professor  Donkin 
advises,  "  that  the  Colleges  should  make  more  frequent  use 
"  of  their  power  to  remove  those  who,  after  a  fair  trial,  give 
"  no  ground  for  hope  that  their  continuance  in  the  University 
"  will  be  other  than  hurtful  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
"  fellow-students."*  This  remark  is  especially  applied  in 
other  parts  of  the  Evidence  to  the  case  of  extravagance. 
"  When  any  such  cases,"  says  Mr.  Grove,  "  became  known 
"  to  the  College,  I  would  deal  severely  with  the  delinquent, 
"  and,  in  flagrant  or  repeated  instances,  rusticate  or  expel."  f 
And  Mr.  Bonamy  Price :  "  If  every  Undergraduate  were 
"  made  to  understand  that  expensive  habits  were  inconsistent 
u  with  his  College  life,  and  would,  if  persevered  in,  lead  to 
"  his  removal,  there  would  soon  be  a  positive  change. "J 

There  is  danger,  indeed,  lest  such  measures,  if  rigidly 
enforced,  might  defeat  their  own  object.  For,  as  Sir 
Edmund  Head  remarks,  §  "  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
"  that  if  the  College  authorities  are  to  discourage  running 
"  in  debt  by  expelling  or  rusticating  members  known  to  be 
"  guilty  of  such  conduct,  then  the  very  weight  of  the  penalty 
"  would  lend  force  to  the  demand  of  the  tradesman,  and 
"  would  cause  him  to  rely  on  the  individual  doing  all  he 
"  could  to  pay.  The  threat  of  exposure  to  the  College 
"  would  be  more  effectual  than  a  suit  at  law.  Great  cau- 
"  tion,  therefore,  must  be  used  in  applying  any  means  of 
"  this  kind."  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  might 
be  done  in  this  direction  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  And 
at  present  no  fair  trial  can  be  given  to  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment, because  there  exists  a  mode  by  which  its  more  serious 
consequences  may  be  escaped. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Students  dismissed  from 
Colleges,  either  for  neglect  of  study  or  offences  against 
morals,  are  allowed  (in  the  latter  case  after  a  year's  in- 
terval) to  migrate  to  a  Hall.  Such  a  Hall  (there  is^t  pre- 

*  Evidence,  p.  106.  t  Ibid.,  p.  28.  t  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  159.  , 
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sent  only  one,  we  believe,  that  gives  unlimited  admission  to 
those  who  have  withdrawn  from  other  Societies),  is  not 
merely  a  receptacle  of  the  worst  elements  in  the  University 
— to  be  deprecated  even  if  at  a  distance  from  Oxford — but 
it  becomes  a  source  of  mischief  to  the  University  from  the 
connexion  often  kept  up  between  these  Students  and  their 
former  associates.  It  would  doubtless  be  hard,  by  total 
expulsion  from  the  University,  to  debar  a  young  man  who 
has  misconducted  himself  from  the  possibility  of  retrieving 
his  character ;  but  if  such  a  person  be  allowed  to  remain,  he 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  stricter  discipline  than  before. 
"  It  may  be  desirable,"  says  Mr.  Lake,*  "  that  there 
"  should  be  a  locus  pcenitentice  among  us  for  young  men, 
"  whom  the  stricter  Colleges  cannot  retain  on  account  of 
"  faults  which  are  not  of  the  worst  kind ;  but  it  is  surely  a 
"  great  evil  that  any  College  or  Hall  should  have  even  the 
"  character  of  being  a  locus  licenii(K"\  It  is  indeed  a 
redeeming  feature  of  such  Halls  that  they  have  been  the 
means  of  adding  able  and  accomplished  men  to  the  Heb- 
domadal Board.  But  under  a  better  system  a  fitter  position 
might  be  found  for  such  men. 

A  further  evil,  of  a  less  grave  kind,  which  is  tolerated  in 
few  Colleges,  but  which  is  almost  essential  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  Hall,  is  that  the  members  of  it  are  allowed  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  again  and  again.  It  is 
said  that  a  Degree  has  been  obtained  after  a  dozen  failures. 
Such  cases  must  be  the  result  either  of  great  incapacity  for 
study  or  of  incorrigible  idleness.  We  think  that,  for  the 
credit  of  the  University,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Can- 
didates themselves,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  examination  after  a  certain  number  of  failures. 

Religious  Services  in  Colleges. 

The  College  authorities  might  also  consider  how  far  the 
directly  religious  services  of  the  place  are  so  regulated  as  to 

*  Evidence,  p.  173.  '        t  Compare  evidence  of  Mr.  Jelf,  p.  184. 
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promote  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  which  ought  to  be  the 
most  powerful  means  of  counteracting  vice.  We  fear  that 
these  services  are  not  turned  to  so  much  advantage  as  they 
might  be.  The  obvious  mode  of  appealing  to  the  moral 
and  religious  feelings  of  the  Students,  by  short  practical 
addresses  in  the  College  chapels,  has  not  been  so  generally 
adopted  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  The  mis- 
chievous practice  of  forcing  the  Students  to  participate  in 
the  Holy  Communion,  though  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  disused.  That  of 
making  attendance  on  Divine  Service  a  penalty  for  College 
offences  has  been  discontinued  to  a  great  extent  since  notice 
was  called  to  it  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1834,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
abolished.  The  Aularian  Statutes,  re-enacted  by  the 
University  in  1835,  impose  on  the  Members  of  Halls 
the  necessity  of  communicating  three  times  a-year.  The 
practice  of  using  a  selection  of  prayers,  rather  than  the 
whole  morning  and  evening  service,  which  prevails  in  Christ 
Church,  Worcester  College,  and,  on  some  days,  in  Wadham 
College,  has  been  followed  nowhere  else,  though  it  is 
evidently  suitable  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  Students. 
The  College  Statutes  furnish  no  defence  of  the  existing 
practice,  having  reference  either  to  Roman  Catholic  services, 
which  have  ceased  to  be  observed,  or  in  other  cases  enjoining 
an  amount  of  attendance  which  is  now  nowhere  enforced. 
Authority,  if  needed,  might  doubtless  be  obtained  for  such  a 
deviation  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  would  permit  a 
short  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  College  chapels.  This 
permission  would  be  amply  justified  by  the  example  set 
in  so  many  of  the  chapels  attached  to  Episcopal  palaces. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  no  permanent 
good  results  can  be  expected  from  these  or  any  other  means 
unless  a  change  is  effected  in  the  habits  and  the  temper  of 
the  Students  themselves.  Those  who  are  studious  at  present 
are,  for  the  most  part,  moral  and  frugal.  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Students  are  now  unemployed,  and  require  addi- 
tional incentives  to  study.  Without  this  there  is  no  effec- 
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tual  security  against  vice.  The  University,  therefore, 
applied  what  we  trust  will  be  found  a  great  and  real 
remedy,  when,  in  a  recent  Statute,  it  determined  that  more 
frequent  proofs  of  diligence  should  he  required  from  the 
young  men.  Extravagance,  like  other  vicious  habits, 
springs  from  idleness.  "  To  correct  these  evils,"  writes 
Professor  Wall,*  "  we  must  make  study  and  not  amuse- 
"  ment  the  law  of  the  University."  "  The  most  effective 
"  mode  of  preventing  idleness,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,t 
"  and  thereby  promoting  good  conduct,  is  to  interest  the 
"  great  body  of  the  Undergraduates  in  the  Studies  of  the 
"  Universities." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  in  speaking  thus  of  the  tone 
now  too  prevalent  amongst  the  Students,  that  in  the  matter 
of  extravagance  at  least,  if  not  of  vice  generally,  no  light 
portion  of  the  blame  lies  on  parents,  or  perhaps  (it  might 
be  more  justly  said)  on  the  state  of  public  feeling.  "  The 
"  real  causes  of  extravagance,"  says  Professor  Walker, 
"  are,  the  state  of  society  in  general,  and  the  weakness  of 
"  parents,  who  wish  their  sons  to  be  like  other  young  men."{ 
"  A  different  tone  of  social  morality,"  says  Mr.  Congreve,§ 
"  on  the  two  points  of  extravagant  expense  and  idleness 
"  must  prevail  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  country  generally 
"  before  there  can  be  any  effectual  check  to  these  evils. 
"  Among  the  higher  classes  of  English  society  public  opinion 
"  on  these  points  is  very  lax.  To  spend  more  than  their 
"  income,  to  waste  their  time,  and  to  be  moderately  dis- 
"  orderly  in  conduct,  have  been  and  still  are  so  usual  in 
*'  ordinary  English  education  of  the  upper  classes,  that  they 
"  are  tolerated  by  a  very  indulgent  treatment  in  society, 
"  treated  as  privileges  of  the  rich  and  easy  classes,  and  only 
"  complained  of  by  the  great  majority  of  such  classes  when 
"  they  lead  to  too  marked  a  failure,  or  to  too  heavy  bills."  || 

*  Evidence,  p.  146.  f  Ibid.,  p.  121.  J  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

||  Compare  the  evidence  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  5  ;  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  32 ; 
Prof.  Wall,  p.  144. 
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Some  parents  who  are  rich  but  not  distinguished  by  rank, 
are  too  often  glad  to  place  their  sons  on  a  par,  as  regards 
expenditure  at  least,  with  those  of  higher  birth,  or  even 
to  give  them  a  larger  allowance.  Some  even  of  those 
who  are  not  rich  prefer  an  expensive  College,  and  do  not 
greatly  repine  at  follies  committed  in  aristocratic  company. 

When  the  tone  of  the  University  shall  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  extension  of  the  range  of  its  Studies,  by  a 
more  effective  system  of  Examinations,  by  the  offer  of  more 
numerous  rewards  to  merit  and  industry,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  much  larger  number  of  Students  taken  less 
exclusively  from  one  portion  of  society,  these  influences  of 
home  and  of  fashion  will,  we  trust,  have  less  force,  and  then 
the  authorities  may  begin  to  look  more  hopefully  than  they 
can  at  present  on  direct  propositions  for  checking  extrava- 
gance and  folly. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  a  subject  not  unconnected  with  that  of  which  we 
have  been  treating. 

Several  of  those  who  have  given  us  evidence  lay  stress  on 
the  bad  effect  caused  by  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth 
which  the  University  still  retains  among  the  Students. 
Young  noblemen  wear  a  distinctive  academical  dress,  take 
precedence  of  their  academical  superiors,  are  permitted  to 
take  Degrees  at  an  earlier  period  than  other  Students,  and 
in  general  are  treated  in  a  way  that  seems  to  indicate  too 
great  a  deference  to  rank  in  a  place  of  education.  The 
sons  of  Baronets  and  Knights  are  also  permitted  to  graduate 
earlier.  This  is  a  relic  of  a  past  state  of  things,  when  the 
different  orders  of  society  were  much  more  widely  separated 
than  they  are  at  present.  Among  the  Fellows  and  Tutors 
of  Colleges,  whatever  may  be  their  birth,  their  fortune,  or 
their  social  position  out  of  the  University,  a  perfect  equality 
subsists.  This  is  very  beneficial,  and  among  the  junior 
members  of  the  University  it  might  at  least  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  institutions  of  the  place 
to  encourage  an  opposite  feeling. 
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If  distinctions  of  birth,  even  where  they  are  in  some 
measure  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  land,  are  objectionable 
in  a  place  of  education,  those  made  on  the  ground  of  mere 
wealth  are  still  more  objectionable ;  and  the  distinction 
between  Gentleman-Commoners,  as  they  are  called,  and 
Commoners,  rests  on  no  other  ground.  We  are  here,  how- 
ever, bound  to  quote  the  argument  by  which  Archbishop 
Whately  has  defended  the  existing  usage  : — * 

"  I  am  not  for  abolishing  the  distinction  (or  something 
"  amounting  to  it)  between  Commoners  and  Gentleman- 
"  Commoners.  If  restrictions  as  to  expense  are  laid  down, 
"  such  as  are  suitable  to  men  who  can  only  afford  to  spend 
"  from  100/.  to  200/.  per  annum,  or  even  considerably  less, 
"  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  will  be  conformed  to 
"  by  men  of  ten  or  twenty  times  that  income.  Why  should 
"  a  man  not  be  allowed  a  valet,  or  a  horse,  who  has  been 
"  always  used  to  such  luxuries,  and  to  whom  they  are  not 
"  more  extravagant  luxuries  than  shoes  and  stockings  are 
"  to  his  fellow-students  ?  And  if  restrictions  are  laid  down, 
"  which  are  in  great  measure  evaded,  or  their  violation  con- 
"  nived  at,  there  is  more  danger  of  others  being  drawn  into 
"  expensive  habits  (which  they  can  ill  afford,  and  would 
"  fain  avoid)  if  they  belong  to  the  same  class  which  indulges 
"  in  those  habits. 

"  All  sumptuary  laws  made  allowance  for  differences  of 
"  expenditure  in  men  of  different  classes.  Their  failure  arose 
"  from  the  impossibility  of  classifying  property  in  the  whole 
"  commonwealth,  and  of  keeping  men  in  the  classes  laid 
"  down,  which  in  a  College  may  easily  be  effected. 

"  If  you  can  afford  such  and  such  luxuries,  and  wish  for 
"  them,  you  must  wear  a  silk  gown,  and  be  rated  as  Gentle- 
"  man-Commoners.  If  you  decline  this,  you  must  be  sub- 
"  ject  to  the  restrictions  on  Commoners." 

This  argument  is,  in  our  opinion,  answered  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  practically  the  class  of  Gentleman- Com- 
moners is,  as  such,  liable  to  the  most  serious  disadvantages, 

*  Evidence,  p.  26. 
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as  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  the  Evidence. 
A  Gentleman-Commoner  is  well  known  to  be  marked  out 
for  every  kind  of  imposition.  He  is  usually  courted  by  the 
worse  amongst  his  equals :  he  receives  less  instruction,  and 
is  subjected  to  a  less  careful  discipline ;  and  thus  both  the 
College  and  the  individual  suffer  from  the  continuance 
of  the  system.* 

"  This  class  may  be  regarded,  taken  collectively,"  says 
Professor  Daubeny,t  "  as  the  worst  educated  portion  of  the 
"  Undergraduates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  least 
"  inclined  for  study.  If  the  qualification  were  even  that  of 
"  rank  or  station,  something  might  be  said  in  its  defence ; 
"  but  it  is  notoriously  only  that  of  wealth ;  and  if  it  be 
"  alleged  in  its  behalf  that  its  existence  tends  to  set  up  a 
"  wholesome  line  of  separation  between  those  who  can  afford 
"  to  indulge  in  expensive  luxuries  and  those  who  cannot, 
"  and  thus  to  diminish  the  chance  of  rivalry  between  the 
"  two,  with  respect  to  their  habits  of  living,  it  may  be 
'*  replied,  that  in  the  largest  and  more  aristocratical  Col- 
"  leges  it  fails  in  effecting  this,  now  that  so  many  wealthy 
"  parents  are  wise  enough  to  enrol  their  sons  in  them  merely 
"  as  Commoners,  whilst  it  might  be  expected  that  if  the. 
"  class  of  Gentleman-Commoners  were  abolished  there 
"  would  be  then  no  inducement  for  men  of  fortune  to  resort 
"  elsewhere,  excepting  it  were  to  secure  the  advantage 
"  of  superior  tuition,  or  more  careful  discipline ;  and  hence 
"  that  the  remaining  societies  would  either  consist  wholly 
"  of  youths  of  moderate  means,  or  that,  if  they  contained  an 
"  intermixture  of  young  men  of  wealth,  the  latter  would 
"  consist  of  such  as  were  studious  in  their  habits,  and  disin- 
"  clined  to  extravagance." 

We  may  add,  that  parents  generally  seem  to  concur  in 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Daubeny,  p.  16;  Prof.  Browne,  p.  7;  Mr. 
Jowett,  p.  39  ;  Mr.  Melville,  p.  55  ;  Mr.  Cox,  p.  97  ;  Mr.  Strickland, 
p.  100 ;  Mr.  Freeman,  p.  141  ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  150 ;  Mr.  Congreve, 
p.  153. 

f  Evidence,  p.  16. 
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disapproval  of  the  distinction  spoken  of.  Young  men  of  the 
best  families,  and  of  great  wealth  or  expectations,  are 
frequently  entered  as  Commoners.  The  practice  of  taking 
Gentleman-Commoners  has  been  discontinued  in  several 
Colleges  from  a  sense  of  its  inexpediency.  At  Corpus  Christ! 
College  it  has  been  abolished  since  the  issuing  of  Your 
Majesty's  Commission. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  at  Worcester  College, 
and  at  most  of  the  Halls,  the  Gentleman-Commoners  or 
Fellow- Commoners  (as  they  might  here  be  more  fitly 
named)  are  a  different  class  of  men.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  elderly  Students,  who,  by  entering  the  College 
under  this  name,  are  exempted  from  regulations  which  are 
unnecessary  in  their  case,  and  which  would  be  irksome. 
Special  exceptions  might  be  made  in  favour  of  such  persons  ; 
but,  as  regards  younger  men,  we  are  of  opinion  that  all  such 
distinctions  should  be  abolished  as  anomalous  and  preju- 
dicial in  an  academical  body. 


o  2 


(     196     ) 


University  Extension. 

We  have  before  intimated  that  it  was  our  intention  to 
reserve  the  important  question  of  University  Extension  till 
we  should  arrive  at  the  portion  of  our  Report  relating  to 
Discipline,  with  which  the  whole  subject  is  intimately  con- 
nected. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  principal  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  number  of  Students  in  the  University 
is  the  limited  accommodation  in  the  existing  Colleges  and 
Halls.  But  as  long  as  the  present  system  shall  remain 
unchanged  this  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case.  It  is  true, 
that  at  present  the  better  Colleges  are  full  to  overflowing  ; 
but  there  is,  probably,  no  instance  in  which  a  Student  has 
been  obliged  to  seek  education  elsewhere  because  he  could 
not  find  room  in  some  College  at  Oxford.  The  accommo- 
dation of  the  University  has  been  considerably  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  many  new  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
various  Colleges,  as  by  University,  Balliol,  Exeter,  and 
Pembroke.  Magdalen  Hall  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  site  of  Hertford  College,  and  accommodation 
has  thus  been  secured  for  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of 
Undergraduates.  New  Inn  Hall  also  has  been  built.  The 
Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  in  1846,  stated  the 
increase  of  rooms  thus  obtained  since  1812  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy.*  Within  the  past  year  propositions  have 
been  made  both  in  Balliol  and  Magdalen  Colleges  for  an 
enlargement  of  their  buildings.  Corpus  Christi  College 
has,  within  the  same  period,  for  the  first  time  admitted 
Commoners.  Several  Colleges  are  not  fully  occupied.  In 
1846  it  was  stated  that  the  vacant  rooms  in  the  University 

*  Eeport  of  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.     Appendix  E., 
p.  56. 
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amounted  to  sixty  or  seventy.  We  believe  that  the  number 
is  now  considerably  greater. 

Of  the  limited  class  who  desire  a  University  education 
many  are  deterred  from  coming  to  Oxford  by  the  faults  of 
the  present  system.  If  Oxford  have  lost  Students,  it  has 
not  been  because  they  could  not  obtain  admission  into  a 
College,  but  because  they  could  not  obtain  admission  into  a 
good  College.  Good  tuition,  rewards  for  merit,  a  high  tone 
of  feeling  and  manners,  recommendations  which  might 
belong  to  all  Colleges  if  their  foundations  were  thrown 
open,  would  fill  them  all  alike.  Till  such  a  reform  has 
been  made  it  is  evident  that  the  capabilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  not  exhausted.  At  present  the  usefulness  of  most 
Colleges  is  greatly  impeded  by  restrictions  on  the  election 
of  Fellows.  In  some,  these  restrictions  are  so  narrow  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  securing  good  Tutors.  In  Colleges, 
where  the  choice  is  thus  limited,  the  Fellows,  and  the 
Tutors  who  are  taken  from  their  number,  are  often  inferior 
men.  It  thus  appeal's  that  want  of  accommodation  is  by  no 
means  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  University  extension. 

A  more  real  obstacle  is  found  in  the  expenses  of  College 
life.  Under  the  present  system  the  cost,  even  the  legiti- 
mate cost,  of  a  University  education,  which  is  an  obstacle 
to  many  persons  even  of  the  same  rank  of  life  as  the  present 
Students,  renders  the  admission  of  a  much  larger  class 
impossible.  The  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  subject  of 
expense  must  precede  any  investigation  into  further  modes 
of  University  extension. 


1.    University  Fees. 

The  amount  paid  to  the  University  as  distinct  from  the 
College  to  which  the  Student  belongs  is  not  great.  It 
varies  with  the  rank  of  the  party,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  section  of  our  Report  in  which  we  speak  of 
the  Revenues  of  the  University.  The  ordinary  Fees  paid  at 
Matriculation,  at  the  several  Examinations  on  taking  the 
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Degree  of  B.  A.,  and  in  annual  payments  for  University  pur- 
poses, amount  to  about  187. 

These  Fees  ought  to  be  rendered  uniform  for  all  Stu- 
dents. It  is  probable  that  they  might  be  reduced  in 
amount.  They  should  not  exceed  a  fair  compensation  to 
the  officers  actually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Student, 
nor  be  made  means  of  raising  money  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  University.  Such  fees  ought  to  be  levied  by 
equitable  taxation  on  its  members  generally. 

2.   College  Fees. 

The  College  Fees  at  entrance  usually  amount  to  a  sum 
between  31.  and  47.  Besides  these,  a  deposit  called  "  cau- 
tion-money "  is  required,  amounting  commonly  to  307.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  payment  in  advance,  to  secure  the 
College  against  loss  from  bad  debts.  There  are  also 
annual  dues,  which  vary  in  different  Colleges,  and  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  Fees  to  the  College  at 
the  first  Degree  usually  amount  to  a  sum  between  57.  and 
11.  In  some  Colleges  fees  are  paid  at  entrance  and  at 
graduation  to  the  servants. 

3.  Board  and  Lodging. 

Of  the  charges  made  in  the  several  Colleges  and  Halls 
for  board  and  lodging  we  cannot  speak  with  such  exactness 
as  we  could  desire.  From  several  of  the  Colleges  we  have 
no  information.  No  two  probably  include  within  their 
"  battels,"  or  accounts,  precisely  the  same  items.  The  rates 
of  charge  differ  considerably  in  the  various  Colleges ;  and 
not  always  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  or  the  accommo- 
dation afforded. 

4.    Tuition. 

For  Tuition,  about  647.  is  paid  during  the  University 
course  of  16  terms ;  an  umount  which  in  some  Colleges  is 
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distributed  over  three,  in  others  over  four  years.  At  Christ- 
church  the  amount  paid  by  Commoners  is  only  12  guineas 
annually  for  four  years,  or  507.  Ss.  for  the  whole  course  ; 
but  Gentleman-Commoners  pay  30  guineas  per  annum,  and 
noblemen  45  guineas.*  At  Balliol,  and  probably  in  some 
other  Societies,  the  tuition  money  of  a  commoner  is  677.  4s., 
paid  in  three  years. f  In  St.  Edmund  Hall  the  charge 
during  the  four  years  is  507.  Ss.  In  those  Halls  which 
receive  Students  from  other  societies  the  rate  is,  we  believe, 
higher,  and  the  dues  are  levied  as  long  as  the  party  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Undergraduate,  that  is,  in  many  cases  for  a 
period  considerably  beyond  the  fourth  year  of  standing. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  young  men 
during  eighty-four  weeks,  which  is  about  the  length  of  resi- 
dence usually  required  in  Colleges,  might  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  and  that  in  establishments  avowedly  not  conducted 
with  a  view  to  profit,  liable  to  no  losses  (since  caution-money 
is  virtually  a  payment  in  advance),  generally  exempt  from 
parochial  rates,  distributing  their  common  expenses  over 
many  persons,  and  fluctuating  but  little  in  numbers,  the 
wants  of  Students,  even  those  of  the  higher  classes,  might  be 
amply  provided  for  at  a  low  rate. 

Mr.  Wall  suggests  a  plan  according  to  which  College 
bills,  in  a  society  with  85  Undergraduates,  might  be  brought 
within  597.  for  26  weeks.J  This  would  be  about  1907.  for 
84  weeks,  or  for  the  whole  expense  of  the  Student  during 
his  University  course.  This  would  not  include  payments  for 
washing,  loss  on  furniture,  entrance  fees,  groceries,  lights, 
fees  to  Libraries,  or  University  dues  at  entrance  and  gradu- 
ation. He  supposes  the  Student  to  live  sparingly,  and  never 
to  mix  in  society. 

Mr.  Melville,  late  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  at 
Durham,  is  of  opinion  that  the  sum  which  might  adequately 
meet  all  expenses  of  residence  is  607.  per  annum. §  This 
estimate  supposes  the  Students  to  be  educated  in  a  Hall  for 

*  Evidence,  p.  125.  t  Ibid.,  p.  385. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  145.  §  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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which  either  rent  or  interest  upon  the  money  expended  in  its 
erection  is  to  be  paid.  Travelling  expenses  are  not  included 
in  either  of  these  estimates. 

To  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Universities, 
the  smallest  of  the  amounts  above  named  would,  perhaps, 
appear  not  inadequate  ;  and  at  any  rate  such  persons  would 
think  that  the  lowest  sum  (and  it  is  a  very  low  one,  as  things 
are)  for  which  the  Tutors  of  Pembroke  College  inform  us 
that  they  have  known  a  young  man  to  complete  his  Univer- 
sity career  (namely,  3007.  for  all  expenses  whatever,  books 
excepted),  is  quite  as  large  a  sum  as  should  be  required 
even  for  Students  not  called  upon  to  practise  strict  economy 
or  great  self-denial. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  whole  expenses  even  of 
prudent  and  well  conducted  Students  greatly  exceed  3007. ; 
nor  could  they  perhaps  be  generally  reduced  to  anything 
like  the  low  estimates  here  given,  unless  the  College  autho- 
rities took  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibility,  and 
exercised  the  same  control  over  the  young  men  and  their 
expenditure  as  the  masters  of  boarding-schools  over  their 
pupils.  To  most  Academics  such  a  change  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  Oxford  would  appear  very  prejudicial. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  College  expenses 
might,  by  good  management,  be  reduced  below  their  present 
rate. 

System  of  College  Accounts. 

The  singular  system  of  College  accounts  which  now  exists 
appears  to  have  originated  in  times  very  dissimilar  to  the 
present.  The  foundation  Members  of  the  older  Colleges 
were  supported  by  a  small  weekly  or  daily  allowance,  some- 
times varying  according  to  their  position.  The  allowances, 
or  "  commons,"  of  each  person  were  to  be  accounted  for 
separately,  and  with  minute  accuracy,  in  the  books  of  the 
butler.  A  similar  system  seems  to  have  been  followed  in 
regard  to  the  Boarders  or  independent  Members.  Every 
article  consumed,  every  service  received,  every  one  of  the 
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common  objects  to  which  each  person  in  the  College  contri- 
butes, is  made  a  separate  item  in  the  accounts.  So  much  is 
paid  for  room  rent,  in  some  Colleges  so  much  for  the  butler, 
the  porter,  the  cook,  the  bed-maker  ;  so  much  for  each  por- 
tion of  meat,  for  each  piece  of  bread,  for  each  ounce  of 
cheese  ;  so  much  for  plates,  for  knives,  for  cleaning  of  plate, 
for  hall  fires,  the  items  being  various  in  the  several  Colleges. 
From  the  early  origin  of  this  system  it  has  also  followed, 
that,  numerous  as  are  the  articles  specified  in  each  person's 
account,  many  things  which  are  indispensable  at  present,  are 
left  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Students,  such  as  the  services  of 
the  laundress,  groceries,  lights,  and  coal,  which  were  little 
needed,  or  not  needed  at  all,  by  our  predecessors  of  a  ruder 
age.  Several  Colleges  have  thought  it  expedient  to  include 
some  of  these  latter  items  in  the  "battels;"  others  have 
made  little  or  no  change,  and  the  practice  is  not  uniform  in 
any  two.  The  minute  particularity  of  this  system  may 
appear  to  imply  that  it  is  strictly  just.  It  can  never  be 
wholly  so.  It  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  lesser  articles  to 
be  enormously  dear,  inasmuch  as  the  smallest  charge  which 
can  be  made  for  them  separately  affords  far  too  large  a 
profit  on  the  original  cost  of  the  article.  It  tends  also  to 
convert  servants  into  functionaries  with  vested  rights,  while 
in  a  private  family  they  are  removable  at  pleasure ;  to  per- 
petuate needless  offices  ;  to  render  charges,  originally  fixed 
when  prices  were  high,  permanent  though  markets  have 
fallen ;  to  introduce  countless  perquisites  little  differing 
from  thefts,  except  in  being  regular  and  tolerated.  No  one 
but  the  Student  has  much  interest  in  desiring  economy ;  and 
he  seldom  has  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  enforce  it, 
while  it  is  the  interest  of  a  number  of  persons  to  make  the 
charges  to  which  he  is  subjected  as  high  as  possible. 

There  is  a  belief  prevalent  that  in  some  Colleges  a  large 
per  centage  is  added  to  the  battels  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fellows.  We  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  this  allega- 
tion. At  all  events  it  would  be  well  that  every  College 
should  take  the  obvious  means  of  refuting  injurious  repre- 
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sentations  by  a  distinct  statement  given  to  each  Student  of 
the  charges  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  their  application. 

In  advising  a  more  economical  system,  we  would  not  wish 
to  sacrifice  the  great  and  obvious  advantages  of  the  present 
Collegiate  mode  of  living.  The  freedom  enjoyed  seems 
essential  to  the  development  of  character,  and  is  an  admi- 
rable preparation  for  the  full  liberty  which  the  young  man 
must  sooner  or  later  possess.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
College  authorities  will  exert  themselves  more  than  is  gene- 
rally the  case  at  present  to  remove  all  exorbitant  or  unin- 
telligible charges ;  for  the  benefits  of  the  Collegiate  system 
may  be  secured  at  little  cost.  In  the  Colleges  indeed  which 
are  now  best  conducted,  no  large  reductions  may  be  possible  : 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  in  all  Colleges  the  accounts 
should  be  made  simple  and  intelligible,  and  that  the  greatest 
publicity  should  be  given  in  the  College  itself,  and  among 
parents,  to  the  charges  which  are  sanctioned ;  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  College  should  be  active  in  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  domestics,  and  the  expenditure  of  each 
young  man. 

In  the  Halls  which  are  unendowed  larger  payments  may 
be  with  some  reason  exacted  from  the  Students,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  the  Evidence  that  St.  Edmund  Hall  is  at 
present  one  of  the  cheapest  places  of  education  in  Oxford. 

It  may  be  thought  that  while  the  Universities  have  what 
almost  amounts  to  a  monopoly  of  the  education  of  the 
Clergy,  and  while  the  Colleges  and  Halls  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  Students,  and  are,  therefore,  tolerably  sure  of  keeping 
up  their  numbers,  whether  they  be  cheap  or  dear,  well  or  ill 
managed,  the  Authorities  are  not  likely  to  exercise  a  very 
steady  or  vigilant  control  over  the  expenses  of  Students. 
Competition  would,  no  doubt,  produce  great  improvements 
in  this  as  in  many  other  points.  But  we  trust  that  the 
Governors  of  Colleges  and  Halls  will  of  themselves  endea- 
vour to  overcome  all  impediments  (and  we  know  that  there 
are  many)  in  the  way  of  cheapening  collegiate  education, 
and  exert  as  great  vigilance  as  if  they  had  undertaken  to 
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maintain  their  Students  at  a  fixed  price,  and  were  them- 
selves liable  to  suffer  from  dishonesty  or  carelessness. 
Reforms  which  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  introduce 
into  a  single  College,  will  become  easy  if  all  Colleges  can 
be  induced  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  system  and  simulta- 
neous action.  This  is  incumbent  upon  the  Authorities  of 
Colleges,  if  only  because  it  is  alleged  to  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Students  themselves  that  they  are  now  compelled 
to  undergo  the  expenses  incidental  to  connexion  with  a 
College  or  a  Hall  in  order  to  graduate  in  the  University. 

Estimate  of  the  actual  College  Expenses. 

We  have  before  said  that  we  are  not  able  to  lay  before 
Your  Majesty  an  exact  account  of  the  sums  charged  by 
each  College,  or  of  the  items  included  in  the  bills  delivered 
to  the  young  men.  No  two  Colleges  make  precisely  the 
same  charges,  and  perhaps  no  two  individuals  in  the  same 
College  pay  the  same  amount.  The  knowledge,  therefore, 
which  we  possess  ourselves,  and  even  the  bills  of  Undergra- 
duates which  have  been  laid  before  us,  do  not  enable  us  to 
give  such  information  as  would  be  rigorously  true  of  the 
Colleges  in  general,  or  of  other  individuals  whose  accounts 
we  have  not  examined.  We  must  be  content  with  offering 
an  approximation. 

We  must  premise  that  we  have  assumed  26  weeks  as  the 
ordinary  length  of  an  academic  year,  and  84  weeks  as  the 
whole  necessary  time  of  residence  during  the  four  years 
which  pass  between  Matriculation  and  the  first  Degree. 

The  following  calculations,  based  on  the  Evidence,  will 
convey  a  general  notion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  College 
Students : — 

In  Pembroke  College*  we  find  that  the  average  College 
battels,  including  tuition,  washing,  coals,  and  entertainments, 
besides  the  ordinary  expenses  of  food,  room  rent,  &c., 
amount  to  2717.  for  the  84  weeks.  We  add  a  moderate 

*  Evidence,  p.  377. 
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allowance  for  other  expenses,  including  University  and  Col- 
lege fees,  servants,  books,  groceries,  and  lights,  with  loss  on 
furniture,  and  estimate  the  whole  sum  at  about  370/.,  as 
what  ought  to  be  the  average  cost  of  a  Degree  at  Pembroke 
College. 

Mr.  Temple  *  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  expenses  of 
an  economical  Undergraduate  at  Balliol ;  from  which  we 
calculate  that,  with  great  frugality,  a  young  man  at  that 
College  may  take  his  Degree  for  about  3  707.  This  includes 
the  items  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Pembroke,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  regards  entertainments.  The  evidence 
of  the  Bursars  of  Balliol  f  shows  that  the  average  expenses 
of  that  College  are  much  higher  than  those  stated  by  Mr. 
Temple. 

A  calculation,  based  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Conybeare,J 
and  including  the  same  items,  gives  about  360/.  as  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  expenses  required  from  a  young  man  during 
his  academical  course  at  Christ  Church. 

In  University  College,  taking  the  average  amount  of  the 
Battels,  and  making  the  same  calculation  for  other  necessary 
items  as  in  Pembroke,  Balliol,  and  Christ  Church,  we  esti- 
mate the  average  expenses  of  graduation  to  be  about  430/.§ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  these  calculations 
include  caution-money,  travelling,  clothes,  wine,  desserts,  or 
amusements. 

Mr.  Eaton,  one  of  the  Tutors  of  Merton  College, ||  states 
the  sum  of  150Z.  to  be  the  lowest  yearly  sum  for  which  he 
has  known  an  Undergraduate  to  live  in  that  Society.  We 
understand  Mr.  Eaton  to  include  in  this  sum  expenses  of 
every  kind,  such  as  are  excluded  in  the  former  calculation. 
His  statement  of  the  average  battels  leads  us  to  infer  that 
this  is  much  below  the  usual  cost  of  living  in  that  College. 

At  St.  Edmund    Hall,  Mr.    Hill,^f  the  Vice-Principal, 

*  Evidence,  pp.  123-125.  t  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  339,  [and  supra,  p.  145.] 
§  Ibid.,  p.  311.  ||  Ibid.,  pp.  320,  321. 

f    Evidence  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  p.  384,  [and  supra,  p.  167.] 
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informs  us  that  one  or  two  members  who  have  recently  gra- 
duated have  not  exceeded  2407.  in  the  amount  of  their  Col- 
lege Bills,  during  the  four  years  of  their  residence,  inclusive 
of  caution-money,  admission  fees,  furniture  of  rooms,  and 
fees  on  taking  the  Degree.  Several  have  defrayed  the 
whole  of  their  academic  expenses  from  matriculation  to 
graduation,  comprehending  hoth  College  bills  and  private 
expenses,  with  the  exception  of  clothes  and  journeys, 
for  380/. 

In  every  College,  wine-parties  with  desserts,  are  common. 
Such  entertainments  are  very  costly,  even  where  the  bounds 
of  moderation  are  not  exceeded.  There  are  also  various 
amusements,  of  which  even  the  cheapest  kinds  involve  consi- 
derable expense. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  at  length 
the  accounts  received  from  Lincoln,  Corpus,  Wadham,  St. 
John's,  Jesus,  Worcester,  Magdalen  Hall,  and  St.  Alban 
Hall,  which  appear  in  the  Evidence.  They  lead  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  statements  which  we  have  made.* 


Actual  Average  Expenses  throughout  the  University  under  the 
present  system. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  a  parent,  who,  after  sup- 
plying his  son  with  clothes  and  supporting  him  at  home 
during  the  vacations,  has  paid  for  him  during  his  University 
course  not  more  than  600/.,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge debts  at  its  close,  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself. 
Those  who  allow  their  sons  a  private  Tutor  should  add 
proportionably  to  their  estimate.  Private  Tutors  usually 
charge  10/.  a  term,  or  307.  a-year,  for  three  hours  a  week ; 
[71.  I  Os.  a  term,  or  507.  a-year,  for  six  hours  a  week.  Pri- 
vate Tutors  of  high  standing  expect  20/.  a  term :  301.  is 
usually  paid  by  young  men  who  join  a  reading  party  during 
the  long  vacation. 

*  Evidence,  pp.  326,  338,  344,  358,  363,  23,  381,  383. 
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Our  statements  thus  far  are  of  course  incomplete,  as  the 
Colleges  could  not  inform  us  with  accuracy  of  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Students  over  and  above  their  "  battels/' 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  add  the  items  of  actual  expen- 
diture furnished  by  two  young  men  both  of  high  character, 
but  of  different  habits,  who  had  kept  careful  accounts 
throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  first  is  a  member  of  Pembroke  College,  who  informs 
us  that,  with  the  sum  mentioned  below,  "  he  managed  tho- 
"  roughly  to  enjoy  himself  throughout  his  academical  course, 
"  frequently  saw  and  entertained  his  friends  at  breakfast 
"  parties,  went  to  concerts  occasionally,  but  never  boated  or 
"  cricketed."  He  did  not  give  regular  wine  parties,  but 
from  time  to  time  saw  a  few  friends  after  dinner. 

"  This  table,"  he  says,  "  contains  the  entire  expenses 
"  from  Matriculation  to  taking  the  Degree  of  B.A. ;  many 
"  of  them  being,  of  course,  quite  unconnected  with  the  Uni- 
"  versity,  and  including,  under  the  head  of  '  miscellanea'  " — 

"  Travelling  expenses. 

"  Books  (amounting  to  about  HZ.  or  121.  per  annum). 

"  Clothes. 

"  Medical  attendance  (in  one  year  alone,  71. 10s.) 

"  All  personal  expenditure  in  the  vacations,  exclusive  of  board 

"  and  lodging  only  (as  the  young  man  then  lived  with  his 

"  parents). 

"  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  expenses  of  the  first  year 
"  are  about  double  those  of  the  second  and  third  years,  in 
"  consequence  of  the  necessary  charges  for  caution-money, 
u  Matriculation  dues,  furniture,  plate,  linen,  &c. 
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£.     s.  d. 

"  1848,  Feb.  23.     Caution-money     .        .        .        .  30    0  0 
"  University  and  College  fees  (Matri- 

"  culation) 5  12  0 

"  Oct.  10.     Expenses  before  residence  (includ- 

"  ing  wine,  linen,  plate,  &c.)        .  24     6  1 

"  Oct.  16.     Battels  for  three  Grace  Terms        .  20     7  0 

"  Furniture 31     8  6 

"  Miscellaneous  expenses  (including 
"  china,  glass,  and  everything  ne- 

"  cessary  for  the  use  of  the  scout)  48  12  0 

"  1849,  Jan.  23.     Battels         .         .         .  •      .         .  17  17  2 

"Miscellanea 13    6  3 

"  Apr.  23.    Battels 18     7  8 

"  Miscellanea 4  18  9 

"  June  11.   Battels 13  12  0 

"  Miscellanea 10  10  7 

"  Oct.  17.     Battels 17     5  7 

"  Miscellanea 910 

"  1850,  Jan.  23.    Battels 19     0  8 

"  Miscellanea 11     9  5£ 

"  Apr.  16.    Battels 18  15  10 

"  Miscellanea 6  17  7J 

"  June  6.     Battels 13  18  11 

"Miscellanea 17    7  8| 

"  Oct.  16.     Battels 13  15  8 

"Miscellanea 16    0  2 

"  1851,  Jan.  30.     Battels 20    0  8 

"Miscellanea 11     8  1 

"  May  13.    Battels 16  12  6 

"  Miscellanea 3     7  0£ 

"June  21.   Battels 13  18  8 

"  Miscellanea 19  17  6 

"  Nov.  13.   Battels 16    2  11 

"  Battels  for  fourth  Grace  Term       .756 
"  University  and   College    fees    for 

"  B.A.  Degree      .         .         .         .  13     7     6 


£504  11     0 

"  Deduct  proceeds  of  sale  of  furniture  .  £21  10    0 
"Caution-money        .         .         .         .     30    0    0 

51  10    0 


£453     1     0" 
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The  second  account  is  from  Mr.  Collis,*  of  Worcester 
College,  who  states  that  his  expenses  began  in  June,  1834, 
when  he  was  matriculated,  and  ended  in  October,  1838, 
when  he  took  his  Degree.  The  sum  total,  including  enter- 
tainments, Private  Tutor,  travelling,  and  all  other  expenses, 
amounts  to  7251.  2s.  Id.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a  low  sum 
"  for  Oxford  ;  I  should  say  the  usual  cost  of  a  Degree  is 
"  800Z.  at  least ;  to  very  many  it  is  as  much  as  1000/." 

In  comparing  these  expenses  with  the  sum  required  at 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham,  Mr.  Collis  makes  the  following 
important  remarks : — 

"  One  great  feature  of  Hatfield  Hall  is  the  reality  of 
"  every  item,  and  another,  that  there  is  no  large  sum  (so 
"  serious  a  burden  to  many  a  poor  clergyman)  to  be  paid 
"  at  first  for  furniture  and  Grace  terms.  At  Hatfield  Hall, 
"  a  certain  sum  is  paid  per  term  for  rooms  ready  furnished, 
"  and  there  is  value  for  every  pound  charged.  At  Oxford, 
"  there  is  an  apparent  injustice  (which  is  a  constant  topic  of 
**  remark  among  undergraduates)  in  charging  University 
"  fees,  room  rent,  and  tuition  for  four  years,  whereas  only 
"  three  years'  residence  is  insisted  on.  The  large  sum 
"  required  on  first  commencing  residence  at  Oxford  often 
"  swallows  up  the  whole  of  a  man's  ready  money,  and  almost 
"  necessitates  the  credit  system.  This,  added  to  the  utter 
"  inexperience  of  many  in  the  value  and  responsibility  of 
"  money  (a  point  in  education  too  often  wholly  neglected 
"  by  parents)  will  account  for  many  an  unfortunate  man's 
"  ruin." 

We  have  referred  throughout  to  the  expenses  of  Com- 
moners. The  usual  annual  allowance  to  a  Gentleman- 
Commoner  under  the  present  system  is  very  much  larger. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Undergraduates  derive 
assistance  from  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  One  or  more 
in  most  Colleges  are  wholly  or  partly  maintained  as  Servi- 
tors or  Bible-Clerks.  The  calculations  above  given  refer 

*  Evidence,  p.  23. 
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altogether  to  the  case  of  members  independent  of  Founda- 
tions. Of  course  a  parent,  in  determining  the  allowance 
which  he  shall  make  to  his  son,  ought  to  take  into  account 
such  advantages  as  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  enjoy,  and 
dimmish  it  accordingly. 

Having  thus  stated,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  actual 
expenses  according  to  the  present  College  system,  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  whether  the  University  may  not  be 
opened  to  a  much  larger  and  poorer  class  than  that  from 
which  the  Students  are  at  present  almost  entirely  taken. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  full  discussion  and  detailed 
information  on  this  important  subject,  we  specified  in  the 
heads  of  inquiry  submitted  to  eminent  persons  connected 
with  the  University  various  modes  by  which  it  appeared  to 
us  that  such  extension  could  be  accomplished. 

We  have  received  in  reply  a  mass  of  Evidence,  of  which 
the  extent  sufficiently  indicates  the  interest  felt  in  the  matter 
by  Members  of  the  University.  And  that  this  interest  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  have  now  supplied  us  with  Evidence 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  an  address  was  sent  to  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  in  1845  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  among  whom  were  Lord  Sandon, 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others  of  great  name, 
praying  them  to  adopt  measures  for  the  admission  of  a 
poorer  class  to  the  University.  Their  earnestness  was 
evinced  by  the  readiness  which  they  expressed  to  furnish 
pecuniary  assistance  to  such  a  scheme.  Pamphlets  to 
recommend  a  measure  of  this  kind  have  also  been  written 
by  Members  of  the  University,  who  have  declined  to  answer 
the  questions  addressed  to  them  by  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners. From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that 
many  members  of  the  University,  both  resident  and  non- 
resident, are  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  some  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  and  are  willing  to  incur  the  risks  and 
to  make  the  changes  which  it  would  involve. 

The  means  for  accomplishing  this  design,  suggested  by  us 
in  our  printed  paper  of  questions,  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  establishment  of  new  Halls,  whether  as  independent 
Societies,  or  in  connexion  with  Colleges. 

Permission  to  Undergraduates  to  lodge  in  private 
houses  more  generally  than  at  present. 

Permission  to  Students  to  become  Members  of  the 
University,  and  to  be  educated  in  Oxford,  under  due 
superintendence,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  connexion  with  a  College  or  Hall. 

Admission  of  persons  to  Professorial  Lectures,  to  whom 
the  Professors  should  be  authorised  to  grant  certi- 
ficates of  attendance  without  requiring  any  further 
connexion  with  the  University. 

No  other  scheme  has  been  proposed  to  us  for  increasing 
the  number  of  Students  resident  within  the  University ;  and 
each  of  the  first  three  at  least  of  these  schemes  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  some  part  of  the  Evidence. 

We  would  remark  at  the  outset,  before  discussing  these 
plans  in  detail,  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  adoption  of 
any  of  them,  must  be  to  give  to  the  University,  to  its 
Colleges,  and  to  private  beneficence,  all  possible  freedom 
of  action.  Each  plan  is  strenuously  and  exclusively  sup- 
ported by  able  and  earnest  persons ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  only  by  actual  experiment  that  the  University  can 
satisfy  itself  as  to  which  is  the  best,  and  that  the  simul- 
taneous operation  of  all,  so  far  from  preventing,  might  pro- 
mote the  success  of  each. 

On  these  points  Mr.  Pattison's  remarks  appear  to  us  to 
merit  consideration.* 

"  Instead  of  guessing  in  the  dark  at  the  probable  effect 
"  of  these  plans,  let  us  make  the  experiment.  .  .  .  What  is 
"  urged  is  not  the  creation  of  any  new  machinery,  ....  but 
"  that  an  oppressive  restriction  should  be  removed,  and  the 
"  field  thrown  open  to  private  enterprise  and  energy.  When 
"  free,  this  will  speedily  run  into  the  best  channels.  Let  us 
"  leave  Halls  and  Colleges,  old  and  new,  all  with  unlimited 

*  Evidence,  p.  43. 
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"  liberty  of  admission  to  work  together,  and  trust  to  the 
"  power  of  self-adjustment  in  things,  which  will  bring  to  the 

"  surface  the  capabilities  of  the  several  methods It  is 

"  incumbent  indeed  on  a  University  to  be  cautious  and  deli- 
"  berate  in  all  its  proceedings.  But  experiments  are  not 
"  necessarily  rash — there  are  wise  ones — there  are  even  wise 
"  experiments  in  legislation  which  do  not  answer,  and  then 

"  to  desist  from  them  involves  no  disgrace We  in 

"  Oxford  are  weary  of  scheming,  suggesting,  and  pamphlet- 
"  eering.    Give  us  leave  to  be  doing  something.    Untie  our 
"  hands  and  open  our  gates,  and  let  us  at  least  try  if  we  can 
"  attract  here,  and  can  usefully  deal  with,  that  larger  circle 
"  of  youth  whom  we  are  told  we  ought  to  have  here.     If 
"  only  a  little  relaxation  is  given  us,  and  if  then  our  num- 
"  bers   do   not    increase,    it   will   be   impossible   to  avoid 
"  ascribing  that  to  the  usual  abortiveness  of  half  measures. 
"  But,  indeed,  the  utmost  that  is  now  asked  for  is  truly 
"  little.     The  ideal  of  a  national  University  is  that  it  should 
"  be  co-extensive  with  the  nation — it  should  be  the  common 
"  source  of  the  whole  of  the  higher  (or  secondary)  instruction 
"  for  the  country ;  but  the  proposed  measure  would,  after 
"  all,  only  go  part  of  the  way  towards  making  it  co-extensive 
"  with  that  part  of  the  nation  which  supports  the  Established 
"  Church.     If  we  can  only  draft  in  500,  say  300  students 
"  (additional),  from  a  class  whose  education  has  hitherto 
"  terminated  with  the  national  school  or  the  commercial 
"  academy,  the  good  that  would  be  effected  by  acting  even 
"  on  this  moderate  scale  cannot  be  represented  by  figures. 
"  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  system  by  which  the  Uni- 
"  versity  would  strike  its  roots  freely  into  the  subsoil  of 
"  society,  and  draw  from  it  new  elements  of  life,  and  suste- 
"  nance  of  mental  and  moral  power." 

The  restrictions  on  the  energies  of  the  University  of  which 
Mr.  Pattison  here  complains  are,  like  many  others  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention,  imposed  by  the  Laudian  Code. 
By  the  provisions  of  that  Code  no  Student  can  be  a  Member 
of  the  University  without  being  a  Member  of  a  College  or 

P  2 
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Hall,  in  which  he  is  constantly  to  take  his  meals,  and  to 
lodge  at  night.  No  College  is  permitted  to  lodge  its  Mem- 
bers in  buildings  adjacent  to  the  College  unless  they  be  so 
situated  as  to  have  no  entrance  except  through  the  common 
gate.  Since  the  days  of  Laud  two  Halls  (Gloucester  Hall 
and  Hart  Hall)  have  been  turned  into  Colleges.  The  latter 
of  these  has,  however,  become  extinct.  No  new  places  of 
education  have  since  been  created ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as 
appears,  any  provision  in  the  University  Statutes  for  esta- 
blishing a  new  College  or  Hall  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Crown  or  of  the  Legislature. 

Whatever  plan,  therefore,  be  thought  worthy  of  adoption, 
the  first  step  must  be  to  annul  these  restrictions  of  the 
Laudian  Code.* 

*  Report,  p.  36. 
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Restoration  of  the  University,  which  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  Colleges.* 

The  absorption  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  has 
been  often  brought  before  us  in  the  Evidence,  and  has  been 
already  noticed  in  previous  parts  of  our  Report.  Great  as 
are  the  advantages  which  the  Colleges  have  conferred  on  the 
University,  we  cannot  doubt  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
have  suffered  from  the  extent  to  which  their  amalgamation 
has  been  carried  ;  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  University 
to  its  proper  superiority  would,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  be  a  great  benefit.  The  monopoly  of  teaching 
by  the  Colleges  has  gone  far  to  extinguish  the  Professorial 
system  in  Oxford,  and,  consequently,  to  impair,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  character  of  the  University  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
The  absence  of  competition  has  encouraged  the  apathy 
which  has  rendered  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy 
of  the  Colleges  the  least  useful.  The  strong  College  feeling 
engendered  by  the  present  system  has  superinduced  a  neglect, 
we  might  almost  say  an  unconsciousness,  of  the  claims  of  the 
University  on  the  affections  and  exertions  of  its  Members, 
such  as  could  hardly  have  existed  had  there  been  a  body  of 
men  attached  to  the  University,  but  unconnected  with  the 
Colleges.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  raise  up  by  the  side  of  the 
Colleges  an  independent  body,  which  will  bear  witness  to  the 
distinct  existence  of  the  University,  and  excite  the  Colleges 
to  greater  exertion. 

And  for  the  sake  of  this  we  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
recommend  (even  if  we  despaired  of  effecting  a  greater 
change),  that  Graduates  should  retain  their  University  fran- 
chise, though  they  did  not  retain  their  connexion  with  a 
College  ;  and  that  those  who  enter  the  University  late  in  life 

*  Report,  p.  45. 
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should  not  be  obliged  to  become  Members  of  a  College  or 
Hall.  Such  a  relaxation  would  not  be  liable  to  the  objections 
offered  to  the  admission  of  young  "  University  Students/'  as 
we  may  call  the  class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

But  the  proposed  plan  has  also  the  great  advantage  of 
virtually  embracing  the  most  feasible  and  useful -parts  of  the 
various  schemes  already  suggested.  We  have  shown  the 
grave  difficulty,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  expending  at 
once  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  regular  Halls,  whether  affiliated  or  inde- 
pendent ;  but  these  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  occupation 
of  private  houses,  by  Colleges  or  individuals,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  Students.  In  such  cases  no  outlay  of  capital 
would  be  required,  or,  if  houses  must  be  built,  they  would 
be  built  by  speculators  on  commercial  principles  ;  and  with 
them  the  whole  risk  would  lie.  This  plan  would  admit  of 
indefinite  extension  without  loss  of  time,  and  of  as  rapid 
contraction.  Its  permanency  would  depend  not  on  the  bene- 
volence or  zeal  of  individuals  or  societies,  which  might  be 
transient,  but  on  the  interest  both  of  parents  and  of  students. 
It  would  enable  the  latter  to  obtain  instruction  from  the 
eminent  men  who  may  be  induced  by  the  measures  we  shall 
hereafter  suggest  to  become  Professors  resident  in  Oxford. 
They  would  not,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  be  restricted  to 
such  assistance  as  the  College  Tutors  give,  whether  great 
or  little  ;  nor  would  they  be  obliged  to  incur  the  heavy 
expense  of  a  Private  Tutor,  in  cases  where  more  able  and 
careful  instruction  may  be  required. 

Opportunities  afforded  for  Domestic  Superintendence. 

Permission  is  now  freely  granted  to  Students  (though 
only  to  those  who  are  members  of  a  College  or  Hall)  to 
reside  with  their  parents  in  Oxford.  There  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  the  extension  of  this  permission  to  those  whose 
friends,  being  unable  to  fix  their  abode  in  Oxford,  might 
desire  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  Private  Tutor, 
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because  they  consider  such  an  education  as  preferable  to  that 
obtained  in  the  mixed  society  and  the  independence  of  a 
College.  "This  domestic  superintendence,"  as  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson observes,*  "  would  not  be  cheaper  than  residence  in 
"  College  ;  but  the  discipline  would  be  more  effective,  be- 
"  cause  more  kindly  :  there  would  also  be  the  resources  of 
"  amiable  society  in  vacant  hours  (a  great  safeguard  against 
"  dissipation),  and  all  the  moral  influences  of  a  home." 
The  case  of  boys  at  a  public  school  residing  with  Private 
Tutors  is  analogous  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Jowett  remarks,!  "  Such 
"  a  permission  would  be  of  especial  advantage  to  noblemen 
"  and  to  gentlemen  of  large  fortune,  who  form,  or  ought  to 
44  form,  the  class  of  Gentleman-Commoners,  and  would 
"  obviate  many  of  the  evils  which  now  beset  their  University 
"  course.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Professors  would, 
"  probably,  be  willing  to  receive  Pupils  of  wealth  and  station 
"  into  their  houses,  and  would  offer  the  same  opportunities 
"  as  those  of  which  in  the  last  generation  several  eminent 
"  persons  availed  themselves  at  Edinburgh."  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  in  foreign  Universities  Students  of  the  highest 
rank  are  usually  educated. 

But  the  strongest  reason,  by  far,  for  allowing  Students  to 
become  Members  of  the  University,  without  becoming  mem- 
bers of  a  College  or  Hall,  is,  that  by  this  means  alone  could 
a  University  education  be  made  accessible  to  a  class  much 
poorer  than  that  which  at  present  resorts  to  Oxford. 

We  must,  however,  before  discussing  this  question  in 
detail,  reiterate  that,  even  irrespectively  of  the  benefits  to  be 
conferred  on  these  classes  themselves,  there  is  a  preliminary 
argument  in  favour  of  their  admission  into  the  University 
which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  We  are  well  aware  that 
objections  have  been  brought  against  an  indiscriminate 
admission  of  other  classes  than  those  which  now  frequent 
the  University,  on  the  ground  that  the  influx  of  these  new 
comers  might  perhaps  tend  to  impair  the  high  tone  of  feeling 

*  Evidence,  p.  74.  f  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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which  is  supposed  at  present  to  characterize  Oxford.  It 
might  perhaps  be  urged  in  answer,  that  the  entrance  of 
poorer  Students  by  the  means  we  propose  would  not  produce 
any  effect  on  the  general  character  of  the  University.  But 
we  may  hope  that,  if  their  presence  made  itself  felt,  it  would 
tend  to  introduce  among  the  Students  generally  quieter  and 
more  frugal  habits,  and  to  discourage  those  extravagant 
ways  of  thinking  and  living,  which  now  deter  many  parents 
from  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford  at  all.* 

The  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  though  made  with 
reference  to  the  admission  of  a  higher  class  than  that  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  applies  almost  equally  to  any 
large  admixture  of  new  elements  in  the  social  life  of  the 
University. 

"  I  speak,"  he  says,f  "  from  personal  experience  of  what 
"  has  happened  within  the  circle  of  my  own  friends  and 
"  acquaintances,  when  I  affirm,  that  parents  possessing  ample 
"  pecuniary  means  are  often  deterred  from  sending  their 
"  sons  to  Oxford  by  a  well-grounded  apprehension,  that 
"  after  a  residence  of  a  few  years,  they  will  contract  from 
"  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  place  notions  incompatible 
"  with  the  line  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined,  although 
"  that  professional  line  may  be  one  peculiarly  demanding  a 
"  liberal  education.  They  wish,  for  example,  to  bring  them 
"up  as  attorneys,  publishers,  engineers,  surgeons,  or  as 
"  merchants  in  some  established  house,  and  naturally  turn 
*•'  their  thoughts  to  Oxford  as  a  safe  and  good  training 
"  place,  till  they  are  warned  by  those  who  know  the  working 
"  of  the  system,  that  the  youth,  however  well  satisfied  with 
"  the  honourable  calling  proposed  for  him  (which,  perhaps, 
"  he  has  chosen  himself),  will  discover  at  the  end  of  a  few 
"  Terms,  that  such  occupations  are  vulgar  and  beneath  his 
"  dignity.  How  much  vulgarity  of  feeling  and  want  of  true 
"  independence  of  mind  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  such  fine 

*  Compare  evidence  of  Mr.  AVilkinson,  p.  76. 
t  Evidence,  p.  121. 
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"  notions,  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire  here.  The  remedy  is,  I 
"  think,  as  obvious  as  the  cause  ;  a  large  accession  to  Oxford 
"  of  the  representatives  of  the  professions  alluded  to  would 
"  make  such  class-prejudices  disappear  at  once,  without  the 
"  accompaniment  of  an  evil  so  much  dreaded  by  many  advo- 
"  cates  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  are,  namely,  a  diminished 
"  attendance  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune." 

The  whole  question  is  well  argued  by  Mr.  Clough  :* — 
"  Will  it  be  said  that  in  a  country  like  ours  the  term 
"  '  upper  classes '  has  an  ampler  significance ;  and  the 
"  expression  '  liberal,'  or  (  higher  professions  '  should  be 
"  construed  to  include,  not  only  barristers,  physicians,  and 
"  clergymen,  but  solicitors,  general  practitioners,  merchants, 
"  manufacturers  •,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
"  benefits  of  a  liberal  education  should  be  extended  at  least 
"  to  include  these  ?  Perhaps  so.  But,  first  of  all,  is  it 
"  certain  that  such  an  indiscriminate  admission  would  not 
"  destroy  the  subtle  superiority  which  it  is  the  object  to 
"  communicate  ?  Do  we  not  run  the  risk  of  debasing  and 
"  vulgarising  the  very  means  we  wish  to  use  for  elevating 
"  and  purifying  ?  Secondly,  even  supposing  people  of  this 
"  kind  can  afford  to  come,  or  supposing  you  reduce  expenses 
"  to  let  them  come,  is  it  yet  quite  certain  that,  even  so,  they 
"  will  come,  or  can  come  ?  that  they  want  to  come,  wish  to 
"  come,  or  have  time  to  come  ? 

"  At  University  College,  London,  the  usual  period  of 
"  stay  is  from  16  to  19  years  of  age;  the  number  of  Stu- 
"  dents  in  Arts  a  little  less  than  200.  Many  of  them 
"  become  barristers,  many  solicitors;  some  go  into  mer- 
"  cantile  business  ;  some,  after  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
"  years'  study  of  Arts,  pass  over  to  Medicine ;  a  very  few 
"  go  to  Cambridge.  Does  not  this  mark  the  maximum  of 
"  College  education  which  parents  of  the  classes  in  question 
"  are  inclined  to  allow  their  children  ?  Would  it  be  well 
"  to  have  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crowded  with  boys  of  16  ? 

*  Evidence,  p.  212. 
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"  Would  they  not  be  better  at  good  schools  ?  and  can  it  be 
"  hoped  that  these  ciphers,  16  to  19,  will  be  altered  ?  For 
"  the  young  solicitor  must,  I  am  informed,  be  articled  for 
"  five  years ;  five  years  is  the  common  apprenticeship  in  the 
"  merchant's  office.  And,  furthermore,  parents  who  design 
"  their  boys  for  these  walks  of  life  have,  I  believe  (fathers 
"  at  any  rate),  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  is  in  itself  unde- 
"  sirable  for  them  to  wait  beyond  19  before  they  set  to 
"  work.  Merchants  think  15  not  at  all  too  early.  And 
"  with  this  is  conjoined  an  equally  strong  feeling  that  at  the 
"  old  Universities  they  will  learn  little  that  will  do  them 
"  any  good  in  their  after-occupations,  and  are  pretty  sure 
"  to  pick  up  very  unbusiness-like  habits,  tastes,  and  views 
"  of  life. 

"  All  the  several  points  that  I  have  supposed  to  be  urged 
"  appear  to  me  reasonable  in  their  degree. 

"  Only,  first  of  all,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  two  last- 
"  stated  exclude  each  other.  If  the  number  of  probable 
"  new  comers  is  small,  the  danger  of  vulgarising  the  old 
"  Universities  cannot  be  great :  if  the  danger  is  real,  the 
"  extension  will  not  be  imaginary.  Perhaps  we  may  find 
*'  reason  to  hope  that  between  these  two  ways  there  is  a 
"  third.  The  increase  in  numbers  may  be  large  enough  to 
"  justify  some  change,  while  it  will  not  be  so  large  or  im- 
"  mediate  as  to  make  that  change  excessive. 

"  Though  there  certainly  is  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  to 
"  allow  much  time  for  education  before  business,  yet  it 
"  seems  to  be  true  that  the  opposite  feeling  gains  ground. 
"  If  fathers  are  on  one  side,  mothers  are  on  the  other.  It 
"  is  not  uncommon  for  a  merchant  to  send  his  son  abroad 
"  after  leaving  school,  for  a  year's  experience  of  the  world. 
"  The  apprenticeship  both  for  solicitors  and  merchants,  it  is 
"  said,  might  be  abridged  with  advantage.  Indefinite  fears 
"  of  extravagant  and  dissipated  courses,  the  notion  of  unfit 
"  habits  and  ideas  and  useless  studies  and  tastes,  would 
"  undoubtedly  operate  long  enough  to  make  the  change 
"  extremely  gradual.  But  if  those  fears  are,  as  I  believe 
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"  them  to  be,  exaggerated,  and  that  notion  only  half  true, 
"  experience  would  surely,  however  gradually,  lessen  the 
"  former  and  modify  the  latter.  The  sphere  which  already 
"  includes  the  London  banker  would  presently  be  extended 
"  over  other  commercial  classes.  More  and  more  young 
"  men,  sons  of  the  more  affluent  parents,  destined  for 
"  business,  would  be  brought  under  the  influences  of  the 
"  ancient  national  education.  There  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
"  pressure  for  earlier  admission  than  is  now  usual.  Yet  the 
"  data  of  University  or  King's  College,  London,  must  not 
"  be  overstrained.  They  prove,  perhaps,  that  classical  and 
"  mathematical  instruction,  even  when  modified  for  modern 
"  views,  is  not  a  sufficient  attraction.  But  Oxford  and 
"  Cambridge  have  others. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  venture  to  conclude  that  there  are  a 
"  great  many  young  men  who  ought  to  come  to  the  old 
"  Universities,  and  who  would  come.  What  keeps  them 
"  away  is,  I  believe,  rather  the  want  of  confidence  than  the 
"  actual  amount  of  expense.  Single  Colleges,  I  am  told, 
"  in  which  confidence  is  felt,  are  applied  to  by  numbers 
"  who,  if  refused  admission  there,  do  not  come  to  the  Uni- 
"  versity  at  all.  I  would  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
"  missioners  the  analogy  of  the  public  schools.  Twenty 
"  years  ago  somewhat  of  a  similar  feeling  prevailed  respect- 
"  ing  them.  May  not  the  next  twenty  years  as  greatly 
"  extend  the  University  system  as  the  last  have  the  public 
"  schools  ?  I  do  not  at  all  say  that  these,  as  they  now  are, 
"  are  perfect,  but  they  are  extensively  useful ;  and  any 
"  change,  which  experience  shall  prove  to  be  needed,  will 
"  not  knock  at  those  doors  altogether  hopelessly.  The 
"  vessel  is  in  motion,  and  its  course  may  be  guided.  And 
"  certainly,  if  I  may  judge  by  personal  recollections  of  the 
"  conduct  of  that  change,  during  what  may  be  called  its 
"  eight  first  years,  under  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
"  of  the  reconstructing  hands,  a  good  deal  of  unfearing 
"  experimentation  may  and  should  in  such  cases  be 
"  hazarded." 
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Economy  of  this  Plan. 

We  proceed  to  state  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  plan 
now  before  us,  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  Students  shall 
be  allowed  to  live  in  lodgings  without  connexion  with  any 
College  or  Hall.  The  chief  of  these  advantages  is  the 
obvious  saving  of  expense. 

Many  persons  in  their  evidence  have  denied  that  there 
are  any  expenses  "  incident  to  connexion  with  a  College 
"  or  Hall."  In  answer  to  this  we  need  only  state  that  for 
such  "  University  Students  "  there  would  be  no  College  fees 
at  entrance,  none  in  the  course  of  the  Student's  residence, 
none  on  taking  the  degree.  No  caution  money  would  be 
deposited  by  them ;  no  furniture  be  bought ;  no  payments 
be  made  to  officers  or  servants ;  no  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  College  fabric,  to  the  libraries,  or  other 
common  expenses.  Lodging,  board,  and  attendance  would 
be  sought  where  they  were  cheapest;  and  they  could  be 
procured  by  those  who  chose  to  be  frugal  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  can  now  be  procured  even  in  the  best  conducted 
Colleges. 

Moreover,  the  most  economical  Student  in  the  most 
economical  College  cannot  live  below  a  certain  standard. 
He  is  there  exposed  to  observation,  however  retiring  he 
may  be ;  and  few  young  men  can  bear  even  the  silent  con- 
tempt with  which  the  thoughtless  amongst  the  rich  often 
look  down  upon  the  poor.  And  in  all  probability  no  skill 
or  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  of  a  College  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  so  low  as  it  could  be  reduced  by 
the  ingenuity  and  the  interest  of  a  Student  resolved  to  over- 
come difficulties.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  forcibly  sup- 
ported by  Professors  Wall  and  Vaughan. 

"  It  is  to  the  admission  of  Students  into  the  University 
"  without  connexion  with  a  College  or  Hall  of  any  kind 
"  that  I  look  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  University  itself, 
"  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  country.* 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Wall,  p.  147. 
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"  Such  a  measure  would  considerably  increase  the  num- 
"  her  of  Students  (now  comparatively  small  in  consequence 
"  of  the  limited  accommodation  of  the  Colleges)  ;  but  above 
"  all,  by  allowing  them  to  live  as  humbly  as  they  pleased, 
"  and  that  in  private,  it  would  enable  a  much  poorer  class 
"  of  Students  to  come  here.  The  poor  man  who  now,  even 
"  if  he  does  aspire  to  a  University  education  for  any  of  his 
"  sons,  stints  himself  to  give  that  advantage  to  one  son  only, 
"  and  that  of  course  the  eldest,  whether  he  be  the  fittest  for 
"  it  or  not,  would  then  be  able,  for  the  same  money,  to  give 
"  the  same  advantage  to  all.  And  whereas  it  often  now 
"  happens  that  the  one  favoured  son  wastes  his  father's 
"  money  and  disappoints  his  hopes,  the  chances  then  would 
"  be  increased  that  some  one  son  at  least  would  repay  him 
"  for  his  expense," 

"  Something,  of  course,  might  be  lost  to  such  Students 
"  by  want  of  that  close  and  continual  intercourse  of  a  man 
"  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  fellow-students  which 
"  College  life  favours.*  But  this  benefit  is  not,  I  think, 
"  sufficiently  great  or  sufficiently  certain  to  create  a  strong 
"  objection  to  a  system  in  which  it  might  be  impaired.  On 
"  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
"  might  be  considerable,  and  they  would  very  properly 
"  accompany  the  recent  expansion  of  our  instructional  course. 
"  Some  direct  and  some  indirect  expenses  of  College  life 
"  might  thus  be  avoided.  Amongst  direct  expenses  may 
"  be  numbered  tuition  fees,  library  fees,  where  such  exist, 
"  and  other  charges,  perhaps,  which,  however  reasonable 
"  and  desirable  in  many  cases,  yet  might  not  in  all  be  felt 
"  as  needful.  Indirectly,  too,  the  College  system  occasions 
"  outlay  of  money  which  a  more  private  method  of  living 
"  could  avoid.  The  frugality  and  prudence  of  individuals 
"  might  adopt  a  lower  scale  of  expense  and  living  than  it 
"  might  be  desirable  to  carry  out  in  a  College  system  cal- 
"  culated  on  the  average  wants  of  gentlemen.  And  besides, 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Vaughan,  p.  83. 
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"  even  were  it  practicable  for  Students  possessed  of  narrower 
"  means  than  their  neighbours  in  College  to  adapt  their 
"  dinners,  breakfasts,  furniture,  gratuities,  hospitalities,  &c., 
"  to  their  circumstances,  yet  such  a  style  of  living  would  be 
"  exceptional,  and  might  give  occasion  for  remark,  or  for 
"  the  suspicion  that  remarks  would  be  made,  and  so  far  an 
"  obstacle  would  generally  be  found  to  exist  against  the 
"  application  of  a  rigid  economy.  A  more  private  system 
"  of  living,  on  the  other  hand,  might  give  opportunity  to 
"  escape  from  observation,  or  the  fear  of  it. 

"  Something  analogous  to  this  supposed  state  of  things 
"  takes  place,  I  conceive,  in  the  case  of  legal  and  medical 
"  students  in  London.  Some  even  for  the  sake  of  economy 
"  connect  themselves  with  a  club,  where  they  can  dine,  read 
"  newspapers,  &c.,  upon  very  reasonable  terms.  In  doing 
"  so  they  practise  economy,  but  such  economy  as  can  apply 
"  only  to  their  means  and  habits.  Others,  for  the  sake  of 
"  economy,  dine  in  their  rooms,  or  in  cheaper  taverns. 
"  Their  life  is  more  private,  and,  being  so,  escapes  both 
"  observation  and  the  consciousness  that  their  appearance 
"  differs  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  proportion  to  the 
"  difference  of  pecuniary  circumstances.  Thus  I  conceive 
"  that  lodging-houses  connected  with  the  University,  although 
"  not  with  the  Colleges,  would  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
"  University  system,  and  I  think  that  such  a  change  at  this 
"  moment  would  be  opportune  as  well  as  advantageous." 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  Your  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Scottish  Universities  what  such  Students  can 
do  there.* 

"  What  do  you  conceive  might  be  the  annual  expense  of 
"  living  to  Students  who  attended  King's  College  (Aber- 
"  deen)  about  10  years  ago,  when  you  were  a  Professor? — 
"  I  should  think  it  would  vary.  I  have  known  Students 
"  pass  the  five  months  at  King's  College  as  low  as  III.  or 
"  121.,  exclusive  of  fees ;  but  that  was  an  extreme  case. 

*  Evidence  on  the  University  of  Glasgow,  p.  211. 
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"  But  I  should  think  that  the  average  of  what  might  be 
"  spent  by  Students  in  the  College,  exclusive  of  fees,  might 
"  be  about  20/.  for  the  five  months,  or  between  that  and  25/. 
"  The  lodging  is  very  cheap  there."  * 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  meant  that  he  lived  on  meal  only, 
"  prepared  in  different  ways  ?  He  said,  '  Yes.'  I  then 
"  went  to  his  landlady,  and  asked  whether  he  was  so  poor  as 
"  that  he  could  not  afford  anything  better  ?  She  said,  *  Not 
"  '  at  all ;  he  has  abundance  of  money.'  I  asked,  '  What 
"  '  is  it,  then,  that  he  does  with  it  ? '  '  He  lays  it  out  on 
"  *  books ; '  and,  says  she,  '  What  do  you  think  he  paid  me 
"  '  at  the  end  of  last  Session  for  his  whole  necessaries  ?  I 
"  *  bought  for  him  everything  that  he  required  for  food,  and 
"  *  supplied  him  with  fuel,  candles,  and  lodging,  and  the 
"  *  whole  amount  was  4/.  17s.  for  five  months.'  Now  a 
"  young  man  trained  in  this  way  (and  he  was  one  of  our 
"  best  scholars)  is  capable  of  going  through  hardships  and 
"  difficulties  which  a  man  trained  in  a  different  way  could 
"  not  do. 

"  Are  a  great  proportion  of  your  Students  in  a  situation 
"  of  pecuniary  difficulty  ? — There  are  a  great  number  of 
"  them  that  are,  in  fact,  obliged  to  go  home  and  work  at 
"  farm-labour  in  order  to  enable  them  to  come  up  the  next 
"  Session  to  College  :  and  I  have  one  gentleman  in  my  eye 
"  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  an  honour  to  any  profession  that 
"  he  enters  upon,  who  was  obliged  to  do  so — that  is,  to  hold 
"  the  plough  and  to  cut  the  harvest ;  and  I  scruple  not  to 
"  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  Scholars  that  ever  was 
"  within  the  walls  of  a  University." 

Such  brave  struggles  might  perhaps  be  witnessed  in 
Oxford,  too,  if  the  poor  were  admitted  to  the  University,  as 
of  old,  without  being  forced  to  join  any  College  or  Hall. 

It  may  not  be  likely  that  any  considerable  number  of 
Students  so  poor  as  those  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  will 
resort  to  Oxford,  as  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  literary 

*  Evidence  on  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  p.  14. 
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qualifications  of  any  Candidates  for  admission  should  be 
lowered.  Yet  as  there  have  been,  so  there  might  still  be 
men  of  genius  who  could  adequately  prepare  themselves  for 
the  University,  even  while  pursuing  mechanical  or  menial 
occupations,  and  who  would  confer  honour  on  it  as  well  as 
derive  honour  from  it.  The  training  institutions  for  masters 
of  schools  for  the  poor  are  likely  to  produce  pupils  of  great 
powers,  who  would  probably  desire  a  University  education, 
if  they  considered  it  within  their  reach,  and  would  submit  to 
great  privations  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  loss  of  one  such 
person  would  be  a  serious  loss.  An  honoured  name  still 
remains  in  the  memory  of  Oxford  men,  which  was  borne  by 
one  who  came  up  to  the  University  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back.  The  annals  of  the  sister  University  afford  many  illus- 
trations of  a  similar  kind. 

But  we  believe  that,  without  the  necessity  of  any  great 
self-denial,  young  men  might  be  supplied  with  all  that  is 
necessary,  on  very  moderate  terms,  in  private  lodging- 
houses. 

An  eminent  solicitor,  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  as  Oxford, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses of  young  men,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  frequent 
Oxford,  not  from  the  lowest,  but  from  the  middle  classes  of 
English  society : — "  A  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office,  in  a 
"  situation  between  an  articled  clerk  with  wealthy  parents 
"  and  a  writer,  pays  16s.  a-week,  or  41 /.  12s.  per  annum, 
"  for  board  and  lodging,  not  including  beer  or  washing,  but 
"  including  candles  and  fire ;  has  a  bed-room  and  sitting- 
"  room,  but  both  very  small. 

"  For  other  rooms  in  the  same  house,  larger  and  more 
"  commodious,  he  would  pay  18s.  per  week,  or  46  L  16s. 
"  per  annum. 

"  An  accountant  in  the  same  office  pays  2 II.  a-year  for 
"  his  lodging  (bed-room  and  sitting-room),  may  quit  at  any 
"  time  at  a  week's  notice ;  this  includes  coals  and  attend- 
"  ance.  He  reckons  the  cost  of  his  board  at  nearly  10s. 
"  a-week  ;  and  that  all  his  expenses  (exclusive  of  clothing) 
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"  are  GO/,  a-year.  He  considers  that  a  young  man,  deter- 
"  mined  to  live  economically,  should  not  spend  so  much  ; 
"  and  that  the  following  allowance  would  be  sufficient : — 

8s.  per  week  for  lodging. 

8s.        „        for  board, 

2s.        .,        for  washing,  &c. 

18s.    X  52  =  £46.  16s." 

A  similar  statement  has  been  supplied  respecting  a  son  of 
our  informant. 

"  A  pupil  of  Mr.  Brunei  was  living  at  Chalvey,  near 
"  Slough,  during  the  construction  of  the  Windsor  branch  of 
"the  Great  Western  Railway.  He  had  two  very  good 
"  rooms ;  and  the  owners  of  the  house  soon  after  he  went 
"  there  offered  to  provide  his  dinners,  which  they  did  very 
"  plentifully  and  liberally.  He  paid— 

8.     d. 

"  Lodging,  per  week  ..80 
"  Dinner,  per  day  Wd.    .     5  10 
"  And  he  considered  that  his  other  meals 

and  sundries  cost  about 22 

"  Making  his  whole  expenses  about      .     .  16     0  a-week,  exclusive 

of  washing.*' 

If  we  add  2s.  for  washing,  the  weekly  sum  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  last  given.  And,  as  the  academical  year  need 
not  consist  of  more  than  26  weeks,  the  yearly  board, 
lodging,  and  washing  of  a  Student  (at  this  rate)  would  be 
only  24/. 

Adopting  a  somewhat  higher  estimate  than  this,  and  sup- 
posing that  about  60A  were  paid,  as  at  present,  for  in- 
struction, we  see  no  reason  why  the  Degree  should  not  be 
taken  for  200/.,  even  if  the  Student  resided  for  84  weeks 
during  the  four  years,  as  he  is  now  required  to  reside  by  his 
College,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  rule  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself,  which  makes  less  than  60  weeks  sufficient. 
This  estimate  includes  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  his 
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support,  except  board  during  the  vacations,  with  clothes  and 
pocket-money  for  the  whole  year. 

In  cases  where  the  mind  of  the  Student  was  vigorous  and 
persevering,  or  where  he  did  not  aim  at  high  distinctions, 
the  lectures  of  Professors  might  often  be  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  and  the  outlay  for  instruction  might  be  consider- 
ably diminished. 

The  objection  made  both  to  this  and  to  the  preceding 
plan  arises  from  an  apprehension  that  such  Students  must  be 
liable  to  great  temptations,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Uni- 
versity much  impaired,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  by  their 
presence. 

The  observations  of  Archbishop  Whately,*  Mr.  Hay  ward 
Cox,  and  Mr.  Temple,  have  received  our  full  attention : — 
"  I  would  not  venture  to  recommend  the  system  of  un- 
"  restricted  lodging  in  private  houses.  That  a  proper  disci- 
"  pline  should  be  maintained  among  the  lodgers  must 
"  depend  on  the  care,  integrity,  and  good  sense  of  the 
"  lodging-house  keepers.  And  how  can  we  expect  to  find 
"  these  qualities  united  in  an  indefinite  number  of  persons 
"  in  rather  humble  life,  and  of  whose  own  early  education 
"  we  know  nothing? 

"  Moreover,  the  lodgers  are  always  waited  on  by  the 
"  servant-girls  of  the  house,  of  whose  character  and  conduct 
"  the  College  authorities  do  not  even  pretend  to  know  any- 
"  thing.  I  could  say  more,  if  needful,  on  this  point,  but  I 
"  conceive  it  must  be  superfluous." 

"  I  would  not  sanction  the  practice  of  lodging  in  private 
"  houses  |  •  •  •  •  niy  experience  leading  me  to  believe  that, 
"  while  the  collegiate  system  is  defective  as  regards  the 
"  moral  superintendence  even  of  those  Students  who  reside 
"  within  the  walls,  opportunities  amounting  to  absolute 
"  licence  are  afforded  to  those  who  lodge  beyond  the  College 
"  walls,  aggravating  these  defects  by  facilitating  indulgence 
"  in  extravagance  and  dissipated  habits,  beyond  the  power 

*  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Whately,  p.  26. 
t  Evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Cox,  p.  94. 
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"  of  the  collegiate  authorities  to  remedy  or  even  to  check. 
"  I  speak  very  decidedly  on  this  point,  from  intimate  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  mischief  which  constantly  arises  from  the 
"  practice  in  its  present  limited  form.  In  the  case  of 
"  freshmen  it  would  be  absolutely  ruinous.  I  know  it  to 
"  have  been  so  in  cases  where  young  men,  recently  from 
"  school,  have  been  placed  in  lodgings  during  the  day, 
"  though  they  slept  within  the  precincts  of  the  College  of 
"  which  they  were  members." 

"  Such  a  plan  would  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the 
"  morality  of  the  University.*  The  openings  to  vice  are  at 
"  present  the  bane  of  the  system.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
"  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  Undergraduates  who  are 
"  tainting  their  minds,  not  unfrequently  for  life,  with  the 
"  effects  of  an  impure  youth.  To  prevent  this  altogether 
"  would  be  doubtless  impossible  ;  but  the  difference  between 
"  rendering  vice  easy  or  hard  of  access  is  immense.  It  is  a 
"  duty  to  protect  the  weak  by  putting  barriers  in  the  way  to 
"  evil.  This  plan  would  throw  all  barriers  down.  Nor 
"  would  the  poverty  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  be 
"  a  protection.  Rich  men  would  soon  be  found  to  prefer 
"  the  freedom  of  lodgings  to  the  discipline  of  College,  and 
"  it  would  not  long  be  possible  to  prevent  them  from 
"  availing  themselves  of  the  permission  given  to  others  to 
"doso."f 

These  statements  are  very  strong.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  peculiarly  apply  in  any  respect,  and 
in  some  respects  do  not  apply  at  all,  to  such  a  plan  as  we 
are  now  considering. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  argue  against  the  plan  now 
under  discussion  appear  to  us  to  over-estimate  the  dangers 
of  the  proposed,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  existing 
system.  Many  think  and  speak  as  if  the  comparison  were 
between  perfect  discipline  on  the  one  hand  and  utter  licen- 
tiousness on  the  other. 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Temple,  p.  126. 

t  Compare  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Scott,  p.  Ill ;  Mr.  Lake,  p.  170. 

Q  2 
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Morality  not  secured  by  Residence  within  College  walls. 

On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wall  is  of  great 
weight.*  "  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  admission  of 
"  a  number  of  unattached  members  would  destroy  the  disci- 
"  pline  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  present  Students. 

" I  wish  I  could  say  that  immorality  had  yet  to  be 

"  introduced  among  our  Students.  I  believe  that  there 
"  would  be  much  less  cause  to  fear  the  Students  who  would 
"  come  here  on  the  scheme  proposed,  than  to  fear  for  them ; 
"  because  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  those  Students 
"  would  be  any  but  poor  men  who  had  to  make  their  way  up 
"  in  the  world ;  or  at  least,  men  who  came  to  work.  The 
"  rich,  or  those  who  came  for  pleasure  or  fashion,  would 
"  still  as  now  go  to  the  Colleges.  And,  if  the  new  Students 
"  were  of  this  working  class,  they  would  act  as  a  stimulus 
"  to  others,  not  to  say  in  the  way  of  example,  but  in  the 
"  more  forcible  way  of  bearing  off  University  honours, 

"  College  Fellowships,  &c I  must,  on  the  other 

"  hand,  observe,  that  there  are  disadvantages  and  tempta- 
"  tions  attending  a  residence  in  College  which  would  not 
"  belong  to  a  residence  in  private  lodgings.  A  life  in 
"  College  is  certainly  not  necessarily  a  moral  or  a  studious 
"  one.  The  very  congregation  of  numbers— the  facilities  of 
"  stepping  from  room  to  room  and  of  making  up  pleasure 
"  parties — have  their  evils.  One  or  two  bad  men  may,  and 
"  often  do,  work  immense  mischief  in  a  College.  Many  a 
"  youth  who  comes  up  well  disposed  is  ruined  by  bad 
"  society  in  his  College—  society  which  he  was  not  likely  to 
"  have  known  had  he  been  in  private  lodgings."  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  also  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point :  | — "  The 
"  habits  and  manners,  which  gave  the  conventual  system  its 
"  good  effects,  being  changed,  we  must  not  think  any  virtue 
"  resides  in  its  mere  forms.  If  little  or  nothing  of  moral 
'•  influence  is  obtained  by  intramural  residence,  neither  is 


*  Evidence,  pp.  147,  148.  f  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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"  the  College  gate  any  mechanical  security  against  dissolute 
"  habits.  The  three  great  temptations  of  the  place  I 
"  suppose  to  be  fornication,  wine,  and  cards  and  betting. 
"  Without  exaggerating  the  turpitude  of  the  first-named 
"  vice,  yet  every  one  who  is  aware  of  the  amount  of  moral 
"  and  intellectual  prostration  traceable  to  it  here,  must  wish 
"  that  every  protection  against  temptation  should  be  afforded 
"  to  the  weak  and  unsteady.  It  may  be  left  to  any  one  to 
"  estimate  what  amount  of  such  protection  is  given  by  the 
"  necessity  of  being  within  doors  by  midnight.  Though 
"  here,  again,  the  departure  which  modern  habits  have 
"  rendered  necessary  from  the  rule  which  is  still  on  the 
"  Statute  book,  will  exemplify  what  has  been  said  of  the 
"  actual  obsoleteness  of  the  domestic  system." 

When  speaking  of  the  scandal  brought  upon  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  cases  of  debt  which  have  appeared  before  the 
Courts  arid  the  public,  we  intimated  an  opinion  that  the 
young  men  who  flagrantly  transgress  the  bounds  of  moral 
rectitude  in  this  respect  are  but  a  small  minority,  and  that 
many  are  even  frugal  and  self-denying.  This  applies,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Students. 
Sprung  from  the  most  virtuous  classes  of  society,  and  often 
coming  from  clerical  homes,  they  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  in  which  they 
have  been  reared.  Many  may  be  deterred  from  vicious 
practices  mainly  by  fear  of  detection  and  its  consequences  ; 
yet  we  are  convinced  that,  even  if  all  restraints  were 
removed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Students  would  live 
virtuously. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  question  here  at  issue.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  there  is  more  or  less  immorality  at 
Oxford,  but  whether  residence  within  College  walls  is  the 
means  by  which  the  morality  of  the  place,  be  its  tone  high 
or  low,  is  kept  in  its  present  condition.  If,  as  is  the  opinion 
of  those  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted,  great  and  general 
immorality  prevails  in  despite  of  College  discipline,  it  will 
hardly  be  supposed  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
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the  class  of  Students  which  we  propose  to  admit.  If,  as  we 
believe,  the  majority  of  young  men  at  present  live  honestly 
and  soberly,  though  they  have  abundant  opportunity  and 
time  for  the  practice  of  vice,  the  University  need  not  be 
afraid  to  try  the  experiment  of  admitting  young  men,  who, 
though  they  would  in  some  respects  have  more  liberty, 
would  have  much  less  means  at  their  command  for  indulging 
in  vicious  practices. 

Whatever  degree  of  licence  now  prevails,  we  think  that 
the  really  poor  Scholars  would  not  be  in  much  danger. 
They  would  not  have  credit  at  command  ;  they  would  be 
exposed  to  fewer  temptations,  and  would  be  less  likely  to 
give  way  to  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe  how  greatly  the  extravagance  and  vice  of  the  Stu- 
dents depend  on  their  idleness  and  means  of  indulgence. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
poverty,  and  the  guarantee  implied  in  poverty  that  such 
Students  would  come  to  the  University  only  for  the  sake  of 
study,  would  act  as  a  direct  hindrance  to  vice,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  good  conduct. 

It  must  be  added,  that  objectors  to  this  plan  assume  that 
Students  of  this  class  are  to  be  subject  to  no  control  at  all. 
This  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  plan  which  we  propose. 
We  think  that  a  system  of  University  regulations  should  be 
established  to  meet  their  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
material  to  observe  that  the  proposed  permission  to  live  in 
private  houses  would  not  be  granted  without  restriction. 
With  regard  to  the  wealthier  Students,  who  were  not 
Members  of  Colleges  or  Halls,  we  have  already  indicated 
that  the  superintendence  under  which  we  propose  that  they 
should  live  would  be  not  less,  but  more,  effective  than  that 
which  is  provided  under  the  present  system.  Such  young 
men  would  be  boarded  in  the  houses  of  Professors,  or  live 
with  Private  Tutors  who  would  be  responsible  for  their 
behaviour.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  Students,  with  whom 
we  are  here  more  immediately  concerned,  we  propose  that 
the  University  should  provide  securities  for  their  good 
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conduct.  Permission  to  live  independently  in  lodgings  would 
only  be  granted  on  special  application  to  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor. Lodging-houses  would  be  licensed  by  his  authority, 
under  strict  regulations.  Any  violation  of  these  would  lead 
to  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  licence.  "  The  disci- 
"  pline  of  the  Colleges,"  says  Professor  Vaughan,*  "  is 
"  mainly  preserved  through  the  reports  of  the  porter  and 
"  College  servants,  and  the  same  system  might  be  carried 
"  out  in  its  most  important  features  with  respect  to  lodging- 
"  houses.  They  should  be  periodically  licensed  by  the 
"  University,  which  should  receive  also  from  them  con- 
"  stant  reports  of  the  habits  of  their  inmates.  Discommu- 
"  nion  and  discontinuance  of  the  licence  should  follow  any 
"  neglect  of  this  duty,,  or  any  kind  of  collusion  with  dis- 
"  orderly  students,  an  evil  not  much  to  be  apprehended  in  a 
"  town,  the  lodgings  in  which  would  be  filled  with  Uni- 
"  versity  men,  and  must  depend  upon  University  patronage. 
"  In  this  way  the  habits  of  Students  might  be  ascertained  as 
"  accurately  as  those  of  Collegians  are  now  ;  and  rebuke  or 
"  punishment  be  administered  as  regularly." 

But,  secondly,  these  Students  should  be  kept,  as  we  indi- 
cated, "  under  due  superintendence."  Besides  the  control 
exercised  over  the  lodging-house  keepers  by  the  University, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  Students  would  be  as 
much  amenable  to  University  Discipline  as  any  others  in  the 
place ;  and  that  in  this  respect  their  situation  would  be  very 
different  from  that  of  Medical  and  Law  Students  in  London. 
The  temptations  in  the  streets  of  Oxford  are  at  least  less 
common  than  in  cities  where  no  such  discipline  exists,  and 
at  all  events  these  Students  need  not  be  exposed  to  such 
temptations  more  than  the  Members  of  Colleges.  The 
Pro-Proctors  might,  as  is  the  case  from  time  to  time  at 
present,  be  increased  in  number.  But  besides  these  means 
of  control,  we  recommend  that  such  lodging-houses  should 
be  placed  under  the  special  superintendence  of  University 

*  Evidence,  p.  83. 
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officers  to  be  constituted  Tutors  or  Guardians  of  the  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Their  stipend  might  be  made  up  by  a  small  annual  pay- 
ment from  each  of  their  wards,  or,  if  the  University  should 
have  the  means,  supplied  by  the  University  itself.  Their 
duty  would  be,  so  far  as  the  case  permitted,  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  these 
Students,  and  to  take  all  means  in  their  power  for  exercising 
over  them  a  due  moral  and  religious  superintendence. 

The  University  would  easily  arrange  a  system  according 
to  which  such  superintendence  could  be  beneficially  exer- 
cised ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  Fellows  of 
Colleges  who  would  take  a  lively  interest  in  such  an  occu- 
pation. 

But  we  need  not  confine  our  proofs  of  the  safety  of  this 
plan  to  antecedent  probabilities.  It  has  been  extensively 
tried  in  other  parts  of  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  and  tried 
without  the  securities  which  we  propose. 

Many  Theological  Students  reside  in  Edinburgh,  many 
in  Glasgow,  many  in  Dublin,  without  such  safeguards. 

At  Cambridge  some  of  those  young  men,  whose  habits  are 
most  laborious  and  whose  conduct  is  most  exemplary,  prefer 
lodgings  to  rooms  in  College,  because  they  can  there  read 
with  less  interruption  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Stu- 
dents are  compelled  to  live  in  the  town  whether  they  like  it 
or  not. 

For  the  general  results  of  this  experience  we  may  fairly 
appeal  to  the  lives  of  the  clergy  educated  at  Cambridge  or 
Dublin,  or  at  the  Scottish  Universities. 

We  have  stated  that  many  of  those  who  have  laid  evi- 
dence before  us  look  with  suspicion  on  this  mode  of  Uni- 
versity extension,  but  we  believe  that,  on  a  fuller  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  alarm  will  disappear. 

Perhaps  the  truest  calculation  would  be,  that  this  class  of 
Students,  quiet  in  their  habits,  inexpensive,  and  dispersed 
through  the  city,  would  produce  no  sudden  or  violent 
change,  and  that  an  efficient  extension  of  the  University 
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would  gradually  take  place  without  attracting  the  notice 
which  usually  attends  great  alterations. 

We  find  a  confirmation  of  our  opinions  and  our  hopes  in 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Jowett,  whose  position  and  character  in 
Oxford  give  great  weight  to  his  views,  after  having  strongly 
advocated  the  foundation  of  affiliated  Halls,  has  subsequently 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  following  passage  should  be 
inserted  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  It  may  be  fairly  said  * that  the  permission  to 

"  live  in  lodgings  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  intro- 
"  duction  of  the  comparatively  lax  discipline  of  a  foreign 
"  University/' 

"  Objections  on  this  score  might  probably  be  met  by  a 
"  system  of  University  regulations ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
"  that  the  plan  of  lodging  in  the  town  is  free  from  the  diffi- 
"  culties  which  beset  almost  any  scheme  for  poor  Halls ; 
"  first,  the  evil,  or  probable  evil,  of  making  a  distinct  caste 
"  of  the  class  of  men  who  are  educated  at  Halls,  as  com- 
"  pared  with  those  educated  at  colleges ;  secondly,  the 
"  difficulty  of  employing  the  College  property  for  a  purpose 
"  to  which  the  Colleges  are  either  opposed  or  lukewarm,  and 
"  which,  nevertheless,  they  would  be  naturally  engaged  in 
"  carrying  out." 

*  See  evidence  of  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  p.  33. 
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Exclusion  by  Religious  Tests. 

There  is  one  large  class  of  the  community  which  is  ex- 
cluded, though  not  by  poverty,  from  the  University ;  namely, 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  subscribe  the  XXXIX  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.* 

The  question  respecting  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
the  University  is  one  which  we  are  instructed  not  to  enter- 
tain. We  will  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  several 
Members  of  the  University  have  recorded  in  their  evidence  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  present  policy  in  this  matter  should 
be  abandoned.!  In  the  "  Suggestions"  already  referred  to, 
a  scheme  has  been  promulgated,  not  indeed  for  admitting 
Dissenters  to  residence,  but  for  conferring  Degrees  upon 
them  at  a  distance.  The  author  is  willing,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  grant  to  them  the  honours  of  the  University,  pro- 
vided they  be  carefully  excluded  from  personal  contact  with 
its  Members. 

The  particular  mode  by  which  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters 
is  at  present  effected,  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
expediency  of  exclusion,  appears  to  fall  strictly  within  our 
province  while  considering  the  morality  and  the  discipline  of 
the  University.  A  change  in  the  mode  of  exclusion  has 
from  time  to  time  been  advocated  even  by  persons  who  are 
not  prepared  to  remove  the  exclusion  itself. 

University  Subscriptions. 

The  Subscriptions  now  in  force  were  imposed  upon  the 
University  by  its  Chancellor  Lord  Leicester,  and  King 
James  I. ;  that  to  the  XXXIX  Articles  by  Leicester,  in 

*  Eeport,  p.  54. 

t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  34 ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  147  ;  Mr.  Congreve, 
p.  152  ;  Mr.  Clough,  p.  213  ;  Mr.  Foulkes,  p.  225.  Suggestions  by  the 
llev.  W.  So  well,  p.  4. 
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order  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Romanising  party ; 
that  to  the  Three  Articles  contained  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Canon  by  King  James  I.,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Puritan 
party. 

There  are  several  anomalies  in  the  present  practice. 

First,  the  Subscriptions  required  on  such  occasions  vary 
from  each  other  in  some  important  points. 

Arbitrary  Nature  of  the  Present  Regulations. 

The  Subscription  enjoined  at  Matriculation  is  merely  a 
signature  of  the  name  in  a  book,  to  which  the  XXXIX 
Articles  are  prefixed.  At  the  Degree  of  B.A.  and  of  M.A., 
and  at  most  of  the  superior  Degrees,  when  the  Subscription 
is  repeated,  a  declaration  is  made  that  the  subscriber  has 
read  the  Articles,  or  has  heard  them  read,  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  who  presents  him.  The  candidate  for  a 
Degree  is  also  required  to  subscribe  the  Three  Articles  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Canon,  which  are  read  aloud  before  him  at 
the  time  of  his  presentation.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
Three  Articles  are  those  which  the  Clergy  subscribe  at 
their  Ordination ;  and  that  the  obligation  contained  in  the 
second,  "  to  use  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
"  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
"  and  none  other,"  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  applicable  only 
to  Clergymen.  The  Subscription  in  question  is,  neverthe- 
less, required  by  the  University  of  lay  Graduates.  The 
injunction  of  Chancellor  Hatton  in  1589  is  not  open  to  this 
objection.  He  required  Subscription  to  this  form  of  words : 
"  I  do  confess  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  in 
"  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  the 
"  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed  for  public  prayer  and 
"  administration  of  the  Sacraments  may  lawfully  be  used."  * 

*  Wood's  Annals,  anno  1589,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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Uncertainty  as  to  the  Meaning  of  Subscription  by  Under' 
graduates. 

Secondly,  the  Matriculation  Subscription  is  not  explained 
by  any  words  in  the  Statute,  and  seems  to  be  open  to 
several  interpretations.  Such  interpretations  are  usually 
given,  though  without  authority,  by  the  different  Vice- 
Chancellors  or  Pro-Vice-Chancellors  at  the  time  of  Sub- 
scription, and  they  are  said  to  vary  greatly.  Sometimes 
the  person  matriculated  is  told  that  he  "  thereby  expresses 
"  his  assent  to  the  XXXIX  Articles,  so  far  as  he  knows 
"  them ;"  sometimes,  that  "  he  probably  has  not  read  them, 
"  but  that  he  has  no  objection  to  them ;"  sometimes,  that 
"  he  thereby  declares  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
"  of  England."  Sometimes,  however,  no  observation  is 
made.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  distinction,  which  we 
have  noticed,  between  the  practice  of  reading  before 
Graduation  and  not  reading  before  Matriculation,  is  acci- 
dental, or  intended  to  leave  scope  for  such  a  variety  of  ex- 
planation. 

Uncertainty  in  the  Operation  of  the  present  System. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Subscription  is 
found  practically  neither  to  exclude  all  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  to  include  all 
who  are. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  no  obstacle  to  the  admission  of 
some  persons  who  are  known  to  be  members  of  other  com- 
munions, such  as  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  the 
Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  persons  who,  though  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
are  unwilling  to  declare  that  they  adopt  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  Articles,  and  therefore  feel  themselves  excluded  from 
taking  the  higher  Degrees.  It,  certainly,  is  singular  that 
a  lay  Corporation  should  require  from  laymen,  simply  as 
a  condition  of  Membership,  that  which  the  Church  of 
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England  does  not  require  for  participation  in  its  most  sacred 
Ordinance. 

The  practice  has  at  times  appeared  unsatisfactory  to  the 
rulers  of  the  University.  In  1834  a  measure  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  but  rejected  by  Convo- 
cation, to  substitute  for  this  Subscription  a  Declaration  that 
the  person  admitted  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Such  a  Declaration  would,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  stated,  exclude  many  members  of  the  University 
whom  the  present  Subscription  admits,  and  this  swelled  the 
majority  that  rejected  it ;  though,  doubtless,  that  majority 
consisted  chiefly  of  persons  who  were  adverse  to  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  terms  of  admission. 

Evils  arising  from  the  present  System  of  Subscription. 

At  Cambridge,  as  is  well  known,  no  Subscription  is 
required  at  Matriculation.  It  is  probably  familiarity  alone 
that  reconciles  us  to  a  system  which  exacts  from  youths  at 
their  first  entrance  into  the  University  a  formal  assent  to  a 
large  number  of  Theological  propositions,  which  they  cannot 
have  studied,  and  which  in  many  Colleges  they  are  not 
encouraged  to  study  till  a  considerable  period  after  they 
have  subscribed  them.  This  Subscription  is  required  by 
the  Statutes  from  children  of  the  age  of  twelve ;  a  require- 
ment now  happily  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  more  advanced 
age  at  which  Students  come  to  the  University,  but  which 
was  actually  in  force  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  which  must  be  put  in  force  again  if  a  boy  of  that 
age  were  to  present  himself  for  matriculation. 

We  do  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  evil  should  be  remedied  ;  but  we  must  express  our 
conviction  that  the  imposition  of  Subscription,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  imposed  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
habituates  the  mind  to  give  a  careless  assent  to  truths  which 
it  has  never  considered,  and  naturally  leads  to  sophistry  in 
the  interpretation  of  solemn  obligations. 
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Dissenters. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Dissenters  should  not  be  admitted  at 
Halls,  or  (with  the  consent  of  the  authorities)  at  Colleges, 
and  allowed  to  hold  Scholarships  and  proceed  to  the  B.A. 
degree.  The  present  time,  when  there  appears  such  an 
absence  of  hostility  between  Dissent  and  the  Church,  is 
peculiarly  favourable  for  making  the  change.  There  would 
be  small  reason  to  expect  that  the  Dissenters  would  ever 
become  the  majority  of  our  Students,  while,  by  their  admis- 
sion, the  Universities  would  more  truly  be  made  a  national 
institution,  and  the  scandal  done  away  of  requiring  youths 
of  eighteen  to  sign  the  XXXIX  Articles.* 

Restrictions  on  fellowships. 

The  extension  of  the  University  to  a  larger  class  of  Stu- 
dents is  closely  connected  with  the  restrictions  on  Fellow- 
ships. Unless  these  are  removed  a  fair  inducement  to  come 
to  the  University  is  lost. 

Number  of  Fellowships,  540. 

The  number  of  Fellowships  in  Oxford  is  about  540.  The 
annual  value  of  each  is  extremely  different  at  different  Col- 
leges. An  average  may  perhaps  be  struck  at  200Z.  a-year, 
including  commons,  rooms,  and  other  allowances,  which 
gives  a  total  on  the  whole  number  of  108.000/. 

Open  Fellowships,  20. 
Scarcely  any  Fellowships  are  absolutely  free  from  re- 

*  Evidence,  p.  34. 
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strictions;  not  more  than  20  are  free  from  local  restric- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  given  away  as  the  reward  of 
merit. 


Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wall,  M.A. 


Lodging  in  Houses  without  Connexion  with  College  or  Hall. 

It  is  to  the  admission  of  Students  into  the  University  with- 
out connexion  with  a  College  or  Hall  of  any  kind  that  I  look 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  University  itself,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  country.* 

Such  a  measure  would  considerably  increase  the  number 
of  Students  (now  comparatively  small  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  accommodation  of  the  Colleges),  but,  above  all,  by 
allowing  them  to  live  as  humbly  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in 
private,  it  would  enable  a  much  poorer  class  of  Students  to 
come  here.  The  poor  man  who  now,  even  if  he  does  aspire 
to  a  University  education  for  any  of  his  sons,  stints  himself 
to  give  that  advantage  to  one  son  only,  and  that  of  course 
the  eldest,  whether  he  be  the  fittest  for  it  or  not,  would  then 
be  able,  for  the  same  money,  to  give  the  same  advantage  to 
all.  And  whereas  it  often  now  happens  that  the  one  favoured 
son  wastes  his  father's  money  and  disappoints  his  hopes,  the 
chances  then  would  be  increased  that  some  one  son  at  least 
would  repay  him  for  his  expense.  These  out-college  Stu- 
dents would,  according  to  their  tastes,  go  for  Lectures  to 
the  Professors.  And  this  would  have  the  effect  (which  upon 
the  present  system  I  see  no  means  of  accomplishing)  of 
bringing  into  full  efficiency  and  usefulness  the  Professorial 
system.  Small  payments  made  by  a  number  of  Students 
would  provide  an  income  for  the  Professor,  and  would 
enable  him  to  appoint  one  or  more  Teachers  under  him  for 

*  Evidence,  p.  147. 
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the  elementary  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  Professors  would 
be  more  likely  to  lecture  well  when  their  income  depended 
on  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Students  would  be  more 
likely  to  profit  by  lectures  (just  as  they  do  now  by  private 
Tutors)  which  they  have  voluntarily  paid  for.  On  the  pre- 
sent system  it  must  always  be,  as  it  is  now,  that  College 
Lectures  take  precedence  of  Professors'  Lectures.  The 
Professor,  if  he  wishes  to  get  a  class,  must  either  lecture 
very  early  or  very  late  in  the  day.  And  unfortunately  Col- 
lege Lectures  are  generally  regarded  by  the  pupils  as  a 
matter  of  discipline  to  occupy  so  much  time  and  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way  for  the  morning.  Men  are  put  into  Lec- 
tures which  are  often  not  useful  to  them,  or  which,  if  useful, 
they  do  not  like  ;  they  are  inattentive,  the  Tutor  therefore 
naturally  becomes  indolent,  and  so  a  weary  hour  is  passed — 
and  must  be  passed  because  it  is  the  rule.  Yet  the  Pupil 
who  has  been  drowsing  for  an  hour  over  some  distasteful  or 
already  well-known  book,  goes  the  next  hour  to  his  private 
Tutor  and  works  heartily  and  effectually. 

Probable  Admission  of  Dissenters. 

But  let  us  look  to  a  more  remote  but  higher  effect  of  the 
measure.  It  would  benefit  the  Church,  and  this  not  only  in 
the  way  of  providing  an  humbler  class  of  ministers,  which 
alone  would  be  a  great  benefit ;  but  in  another  and  more 
important  way.  Numbers  who  are  now  educated  in  Dis- 
senting schools,  or  at  least  apart  from  any  Church  associa- 
tions, would  seek  the  Universities,  if  the  Collegiate  system 
were  not  an  essential  part  of  them,  and  if  they  furnished  the 
best  Lectures  at  the  cheapest  price.  It  is  the  Collegiate 
system,  with  its  two  necessary  accompaniments — costliness 
and  theological  teaching — which  prevents  Dissenters  from 
coming  to  Oxford.  Make  this  system  unnecessary,  and  I 
believe  they  would  come  here  even  on  the  condition  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  As  things  now  are 
Dissenters  often  come  here,  particularly  if  they  can  obtain 
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some  Exhibition ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  generally 
turn  out  very  high  Churchmen.  In  my  own  College  there 
are  some  very  valuable  Exhibitions  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Glasgow.  Presbyterians  do  not  object  to  subscribe 
the  Articles  to  hold  these  Exhibitions  ;  and  these  Exhi- 
bitioners often  take  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Reason  and  experience  confirm  the  opinion  that,  if  Dis- 
senters came  for  education  to  the  Universities,  both  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  would  be  improved : — Dissenters  would 
become  more  Churchmen,  and  Churchmen  would  become 
less  bigoted.  I  believe  that  Dissent  has  much  more  to  fear 
than  the  Church  has  from  a  University  education. 

Accession  of  Strength  to  the  University* 

Lastly,  a  measure  which  involves  a  considerable  extension 
of  their  numbers,  and  increased  facilities  for  enjoying  their 
advantages,  is  one  which  the  Universities  would  be  wise  to 
adopt,  and  adopt  speedily,  if  they  hope  to  maintain  much 
longer  their  position  in  the  country.  The  Universities  at 
present  have  no  hold  on  the  affections  or  associations  of  the 
mass  of  intelligent,  educated,  and  influential  people  of  the 
country.  Under  each  shock  of  public  indignation  at  the 
maximum  of  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  and  the  minimum 
of  duty  which  they  perform,  they  totter  more  and  more. 
The  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  aristocracy  come  to  their  aid ; 
but  can  any  one  who  has  marked  the  current  of  events  in 
this  country  suppose  that  such  feeble  aid  will  continue  to 
support  them  ?  The  people  want  education,  and  the  Uni- 
versities ought  to  take  the  lead,  and,  with  their  great  wealth, 
do  most  in  the  work. 

The  objections  which  will  be  brought  against  the  measure 
are  obvious — and  obvious,  I  think,  because  they  are  super- 
ficial. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  admission  of  a  number 
of  unattached  members  would,  1st,  destroy  the  discipline 
and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  present  Students ;  and,  2ndly, 
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would  leave  the  new  corners  destitute  of  the  two  greatest 
advantages  of  the  present  system — the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  a  College  Tutor  and  the  daily  chapel. 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  Discipline. 

Now  truth  must  not  be  obscured  by  romance ;  a  useful 
measure  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  theory.  I  have  resided 
in  Oxford  for  the  last  22  years,  and  I  have  some  experience. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  discipline  of  Oxford  had  much 
capacity  for  becoming  worse ;  I  wish  I  could  say  that  immo- 
rality had  yet  to  be  introduced  among  our  Students;  I 
believe  that  there  would  be  much  less  cause  to  fear  the  Stu- 
dents who  would  come  here  on  the  scheme  proposed,  than 
to  fear  for  them  ;  because  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that 
those  Students  would  be  any  but  poor  men  who  had  to  make 
their  way  up  in  the  world  ;  or,  at  least,  men  who  came  to 
work.  The  rich,  or  those  who  came  for  pleasure  or  fashion, 
would  still,  as  now,  go  to  the  Colleges.  And  if  the  new 
Students  were  of  this  working  class,  they  would  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  others,  not  to  say  in  the  way  of  example,  but  in 
the  more  forcible  way  of  bearing  off  University  honours, 
College  Fellowships,  &c.  At  all  events  the  University 
would  then  have  to  show  some  returns  proportionate  to  its 
means. 

As  to  the  personal  superintendence  of  College  Tutors — 
if  any  parent  thinks  that  when  he  enters  his  son  at  a  College 
he  necessarily  puts  him  where  his  moral  and  intellectual 
training  will  be  carefully  watched  over  by  a  Tutor,  I  can 
only  assure  him  that  he  is  under  a  pleasing  delusion.  I  do 
not  deny  that  some  College  Tutors  try  to  exercise  this 
superintendence ;  but,  after  all,  what  personal  superintend- 
ence can  a  Tutor  exercise  over  20  or  30  pupils,  young  men 
who  must  be  left  to  themselves  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  who  have  their  own  rooms,  and  are  as  much  separated 
from  their  Tutor  as  if  they  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town  ?  This  personal  superintendence  may  be  desirable. 
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but  it  is  not  a  reality  ;  and  it  is  just  as  impracticable  upon 
tbe  present  system  as  it  would  be  under  tbe  one  proposed. 

As  to  daily  chapel,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
it  does  any  very  extensive  spiritual  good.  It  is  a  very 
effectual  means  of  breaking  up  wine  parties,  or  of  making 
men  rise  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  in  some  Colleges 
used  as  a  means  of  punishment.  Can  all  this  do  good  ? 
I  believe  that  the  obligation  to  attend  chapel  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Of  course  there  are  young  men  who  do 
make  the  daily  service  a  voluntary  service,  and  thereby 
profit  by  it ;  but  then  these  men  would  seek  it  even  if  they 
were  out  of  College.  And  as,  besides  the  College  chapels, 
there  are  plenty  of  churches  in  Oxford  in  which  there  is 
daily  service,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Students  who  live 
in  the  town  from  going  to  church  every  day  if  they  wish  it. 
If  they  do  not  wish  it  they  had  better  not  be  compelled. 

I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  observe  that  there  are  dis- 
advantages and  temptations  attending  a  residence  in  College 
which  would  not  belong  to  a  residence  in  private  lodgings. 
A  life  in  College  is  certainly  not  necessarily  a  moral  or  a 
studious  one.  The  very  congregation  of  numbers — the 
facilities  of  stepping  from  room  to  room  and  of  making  up 
pleasure  parties — have  their  evils.  One  or  two  bad  men 
may,  and  often  do,  work  immense  mischief  in  a  College. 
Many  a  youth  who  comes  up  well  disposed  is  ruined  by  bad 
society  in  his  College — society  which  he  was  not  likely  to 
have  known  had  he  been  in  private  lodgings. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  earnestly  hope  that  Students  will 
soon  be  allowed  to  become  members  of  the  University,  and 
be  educated  in  Oxford,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
expenses  incident  to  connexion  with  a  College  or  Hall. 

Attendance  of  Strangers  on  Professorial  Lectures. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  see  why  the  advantages  of  the  Uni- 
versity, even  thus  extended,  should  be  limited  to  persons 
who  come  here  with  a  view  of  taking  Degrees.  It  would 

R  2 
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increase  the  friends  of  the  University,  it  would  be  another 
stimulus  and  support  to  Professorial  teaching,  and  would  do 
great  public  good,  if  persons  who,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
wished  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  some  particular  Professor 
without  going  through  the  University  course,  were  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  to  receive  from  the  Professor  testimonials  of 
their  attendance,  attention,  and  ability,  in  his  department. 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  R.  Congreve, 

M.A. 


University  Extension. 

The  University  may  be  viewed  in  two  very  different 
lights — as  a  place  of  higher  education  for  a  certain  number 
of  students  for  the  different  professions  or  political  life,  or 
as  a  seat  of  learning  open  to  all  who  wish  to  come.* 

Any  large  extension  of  the  numbers  would  materially  in- 
terfere with  it  as  a  place  of  education,  would  change  its 
character,  and  render  its  present  system  and  discipline 
obsolete. 

For  the  latter  [a  seat  of  learning]  it  is  not  meant  at  pre- 
sent ;  it  cannot,  I  mean,  be  called  a  seat  of  learning.  The 
question  is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  so. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  this,  nor  to  opening  it  abso- 
lutely freely  to  all  who  chose  to  come,  without  requiring  any 
conditions,  a  principle  which  seems  conceded  by  the  plan 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  Sewell,  though  he  objects  to  carrying  it 
out  in  Oxford  itself.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail. 
[By  its  adoption]  you  would  have  the  collegiate  system 
brought  into  competition  with  the  free  residents,  and  so 
forced,  if  it  would  maintain  itself,  into  thorough  activity. 
The  collegiate  system  would  still  have  many  things  in  its 

*  Evidence,  p.  162. 
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favour — its  buildings,  its  foundations,  its  associations,  and 
its  greater  power  of  enforcing  some  discipline,  whilst  some 
at  least  of  the  present  objections  to  it  would  cease. 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  A.  H.  Clough,  Esq. 

M.A. 


Religious  Tests. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  young  men  excluded  by  religious 
tests.  The  number  excluded  simply  by  these  considerations 
is  not  perhaps  very  large.  Yet  the  fact  of  their  existence 
contributes  amongst  many  others  to  a  suspicion  of  the  Uni- 
versities, especially  Oxford.  And  it  is  quite  clear  to  me, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  many  young  men,  sons  of  rich 
and  influential  Dissenters,  who  ought  to  go  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  whom  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  make 
very  much  what  they  pleased  of,  are  kept  away,  as  it  is, 
merely  by  University  tests.  To  chapel  attendance  most 
would  conform  ;  to  everything  perhaps,  except  a  declaration 
which  their  parents  cannot  easily  regard  as  honest.* 


Restrictions  on  Fellowships  ly  Religious  Tests. 

The  limitations  in  the  elections  to  Fellowships  really  com- 
mence with  University  matriculations.  |  None  can  be  allowed 
to  remain  members  of  a  College  14  days  without  being  ma- 
triculated members  of  the  University,  and  none  can  be  so 
matriculated  without  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
so  forth.  Admission  to  a  College  requires  no  such  tests ; 
and  judging  from  the  oaths  prescribed  in  my  own  College 
statutes,  a  person  might  be  admitted  Scholar,  Fellow,  or 
Principal,  that  is  Head  of  a  College,  who,  for  the  most 

*  Page  213. 

f  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Foulkes,  B.D.,  p.  225. 
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opposite  reasons  imaginable,  might  not  be  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  At  least  there  is  nothing 
in  our  College  statutes  to  prevent  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
Scholars  and  Fellows  of  our  society  are  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  B.D.  Degree,  and  to  take  Holy  Orders  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  would  of  course  involve 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  even  should  the 
University  think  fit  to  relax  and  do  away  with  such  a  test 
altogether ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  that, 
circumstanced  as  our  common  country  is  now,  would  appear 
so  desirable.  For  then  persons  might  come  to  our  Univer- 
sities for  a  purely  literary  purpose,  and  derive  benefit  from 
our  foundations,  if  deserving  of  them,,  for  a  time,  without 
reference  to  their  peculiar  religious  professions,  provided 
only  that  they  were  Christians,  for  I  would  not  dispense 
with  the  requirement  of  the  baptismal  certificate  in  any  case 
where  it  is  at  present  required  (not  understanding  it  how- 
ever to  imply  necessarily  baptism  through  the  English 
Church) ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  practical  consideration  whether 
it  might  not  be  substituted  advantageously  for  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  or,  at  all  events,  whether  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  three  Creeds  (which,  as  our  Article 
says,  "  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,  for 
they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture,"  and  to  which  the  rule  "Quod  semper,  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus"  is  still  applicable)  might  not  be 
advantageously  substituted  in  the  University  matriculations  ; 
or  again,  matriculations  to  the  University  might  be  free 
from  all  religious  tests  whatsoever,  and  only  admissions  to  a 
College  or  Hall  guarded  by  these  milder  tests.  Then  if 
the  Church  of  England  chose  to  continue  to  require  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  those  whom  she 
admitted  into  her  ministry,  all  well  and  good.  She  would 
only  continue  to  affect  our  foundations  as  she  does  now,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  taking  Holy  Orders  (and  the  B.D. 
Degree)  persons  would  either  resign  their  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships,  or  conform  to  her  rule.  And  I  think  it  would 
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be  fair  likewise  that  she  should  continue  to  affect  Degrees 
in  Theology  similarly.  But  I  certainly  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity might  very  fairly  be  called  upon  to  dispense  with 
tests  to  the  extent  above  mentioned  in  these  days ;  and  that 
Colleges  should  open  their  doors  to  all  who  could  (the  pre- 
sent University  test  removed  or  otherwise  made  broader) 
conform  to  their  statutes,  and  admit  to  their  foundations  all 
who  could  take  the  oaths  required  therein.*  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  first  limitation  which  I  think  operates  unfavour- 
ably in  the  present  day,  and  which  I  should  therefore  wish 
to  see  qualified  or  abrogated. 

Alteration  of  Tests. 

I  cannot  close  my  paper  without  making  one  or  two  re- 
marks upon  what  has  been  said  here,  and  in  my  former 
answers ;  and  first  I  would  wish  to  observe  that  the  pro- 
priety of  tests  discussed  in  my  first  paper  should  be  regarded 
as  a  wholly  distinct  question  from  anything  subsequently 
said  respecting  the  opening  our  Foundations,  or  suppressing 
supernumerary  Fellowships.!  For  whether  the  first  be  de- 
termined affirmatively  or  negatively,  it  need  be  no  prejudice 
to  the  last,  and  indeed  would  be  argued  upon  totally  distinct 
grounds.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  in  wishing  to 
modify  our  present  tests,  and  throw  the  matter  upon  the 
Colleges  themselves,  one  might  be  supposed  to  be  scheming 
the  return  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  older  Colleges.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  result  might  ensue  ;  but  I  wish  to  state 
explicitly  that  it  ivas  not  one  which  distinctively  weighed  with 
me.  Indeed  I  know  not  what  modifications  may  have  been 
introduced  by  authority  since  the  Reformation,  into  the 
Statutes  of  those  Colleges  which  were  founded  before  the 

*  It  would  not  really  be  a  wide  departure  from  our  present  practice 
for  Divinity  Lectures  and  Examinations  previous  to  the  first  Degree  to 
be  confined  to  HIQ  facts  of  Scripture  and  Church  History. 

f  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Foulkes,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  p.  365, 
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Reformation  ;  and  therefore  I  am  by  no  means  certain  how 
far  Roman  Catholics  would  be  gainers.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  our  Statutes  to  pre- 
vent Dissenters  being  admitted  to  the  Foundations  of  my 
own  College,  whether  Headship,  Fellowship,  or  Scholarship, 
and  retaining  the  two  last  till  the  time  for  taking  Holy 
Orders.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  statutable  discipline 
to  which  they  could  not  conscientiously  conform,  I  mean 
such  as  have  received  Christian  baptism  :  and  I  do  think  it 
a  problem  well  worth  considering  whether  very  much  of  the 
misunderstandings  and  prejudices  which  rend  the  whole 
Christian  family,  might  not  be  removed  or  softened  by 
Christians  of  all  denominations  being  more  brought  together 
than  they  are  now ;  and  may  not  the  present  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  trying  the  experiment  in  a  common  Univer- 
sity ?  By  leaving  the  Statutes  as  they  are,  with  reference 
to  the  theological  degrees,  and  the  conditions  of  those  de- 
grees as  they  are  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Church  of  England  would  still  exercise  predominant  in- 
fluence over  the  Colleges  and  University  ;  while  by  removing 
or  modifying  the  religious  tests  in  a  University  matricula- 
tion, numbers  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  mild 
spirit  of  the  English  Church,  who  are  now  estranged  from 
her ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  more  would  be  sur- 
rendered than  would  eventually  be  gained  to  her  cause. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  circumstances  of  our 
common  country  require  a  change,  and  it  is  one  which,  if 
judiciously  made,  might  in  my  humble  opinion  do  much  to 
reunite  Christians  in  one  body.  These,  and  therefore  none 
more  narrow,  are  the  reasons  which  influenced  me  in  what  I 
said  about  testa  in  my  first  paper. 

Opening  of  Fellowships. 

With  respect  to  the  present  paper,  I  should  desire  to  be 
understood  as  laying  stress  particularly  upon  three  points  : 
1.  The  throwing  open  our  Welsh  Foundations  (possibly  the 
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Exhibitions  might  remain  as  they  are)  to  Wales  indiscri- 
minately; 2.  The  suppression  of  superfluous  Fellowships 
and  application  of  the  funds  to  other  purposes  within  the 
College,  though,  it  might  be,  bearing  upon  the  University  ; 
3.  Earlier  superannuation  in  the  case  of  Scholars.  Of 
course  it  would  be  materially  for  their  solid  success  that 
these  changes  should  not  be  made  by  strangers,  or  till  it  was 
seen  whether  Halls  were  to  be  the  medium  for  increasing 
our  numbers  in  connexion  with  the  Colleges,  and  many 
other  preliminary  changes  in  the  University  settled.  I  think 
whatever  changes  are  made  should  be  made  as  much  as 
possible  with  reference  to  our  Statutes,  and  no  needless  or 
wanton  departure  imposed  on  those  sworn  to  observe  them 
and  not  to  get  them  repealed.  But  I  believe  Statutes 
capable  of  a  very  wide  interpretation,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  our  pious  Founders  and  Benefactors  desired  the  good 
of  our  common  country,  no  less  than  we ;  it  is  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  circumstances  of  their  times  and  our 
own  that  we  should  ascribe  the  necessity  of  the  present  in- 
quiry. 

Obligation  to  take  Holy  Orders. 

I  would  add,  that  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  doing  away 
with  the  obligation  to  take  orders.  1.  I  think  it  is  a  whole- 
some restraint  upon  Fellows  of  Colleges  to  be  in  Holy 
Orders.  I  much  fear  there  would  be  a  large  increase  of 
immorality  were  Holy  Orders  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  2.  Advocating,  as  I  do,  the  abolition  of  tests  gene- 
rally, I  think  the  Church  of  England  should  (at  all  events 
for  the  present)  be  allowed  the  indirect  influence  she  would 
have  upon  College  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  through 
the  Theological  Degrees,  to  which  only  those  in  Holy 
Orders  are  admissible.  3.  It  would  be  too  sudden  and  too 
violent  a  change  in  connexion  with  the  other  changes  which 
are  to  be  made.  4.  It  would  slacken  the  succession  ;  as 
College  livings  would  no  longer  be  the  vent  they  are  now 
for  those  getting  into  years.  (Besides,  too,  what  would  then 
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have  to  be  done  with  College  livings  if  the  majority  were  to 
be  laymen  ?  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  defeat  that  ob- 
ject, if  they  remained  attached  to  Colleges  ?)  5.  I  think  of 
all  professions  the  clerical  one  is  the  most  appropriate  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  education.  6.  I  think  it  would  be 
no  bar  to  Dissenters  practically  were  University  tests  abo- 
lished ;  they  would  be,  moreover,  able  to  enjoy  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships  till  the  time  for  taking  orders  came,  privi- 
leges which  would  seem  quite  as  much  as  they  could  expect, 
or  ought  to  have  at  the  very  outset. 

E.  S.  FOULKES,  B.D., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  Colleyc. 


Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Browne,  M.A. 


Oaths. 

The  importance  of  abolishing  by  law  all  Oaths,  except 
that  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  (which  from  its  solemn 
nature  may  be  retained),  and  substituting  Declarations  in 
their  place. — The  practice  of  taking  Oaths  to  observe 
Statutes  which,  if  read  at  all,  are  never  read  until  after  the 
Oath  is  taken,  does  much  to  lessen  the  awe  and  veneration 
with  which  so  solemn  an  appeal  ought  to  be  regarded.  The 
irreverence  and  injury  to  reasonable  religious  feeling,  caused 
by  taking  unnecessary  Oaths,  has  long  ago  been  felt  by 
serious  persons,  and  recognised  by  many  alterations  in  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  explanations  offered  in  defence  of  the 
practice  by  persons  who  conscientiously  approve  of  College 
Oaths  are  beginning  to  be  considered,  if  not  evasive,  at 
least  the  arguments  Qealv  SHJCQUXXTTOVTUV.  When  Members 
of  Colleges  obey  Statutes,  their  motives  are  not  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  their  having  sworn  to  do  so ;  and  when  they 
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disobey,  I  fear  they  never  reflect  that  they  are  infringing 
their  oath.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  declaration  of  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  discipline  and  authority,  and  therefore 
this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  Nothing  more  than 
this  is  demanded  at  King's  College,  London,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  is  quite  possible  there. 

Subscription  at  Matriculation. 

The  inexpediency  of  subscription  to  Articles  at  Matricu- 
lation.— Instructions  in  the  Articles  form  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity course  of  Education.  It  is,  therefore,  evidently 
assumed  that  most  Students  at  Matriculation  do  not  under- 
stand them.  The  inconsistency  of  subscription  to  a  for- 
mula, the  meaning  of  which  is  not  understood  by  the  sub- 
scriber, is  so  universally  admitted,  that  it  has  been  urged  in 
defence,  that  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at 
Matriculation  only  means  "  a  willing  assent  to  be  educated 
"  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ;"  if  so,  why 
should  not  this  very  declaration  be  substituted  ?  Regard  to 
truth  imperatively  demands  that  when  a  pledge  is  required, 
there  should  not  be  the  slightest  room  for  misunderstanding 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In  dealing  with  the 
young  especially,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  trifling  with  solemn  things.  Besides,  sub- 
scription at  Matriculation  is  not  required  at  Cambridge, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  the  practice  in  this  matter  should  not 
be  assimilated  at  both  Universities. 

R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.A. 


Evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.A.,  F.fi.S. 


On  Subscription  at  Matriculation. 

I   would   by  no  means  oblige  young  men   to   sign    the 
Thirty  nine  Articles  before  Matriculation,  a  restriction  not 
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imposed  on  those  who  enter  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  greater  the  ecclesiastical  wealth,  rank,  and  privileges 
which  Oxford  has  at  its  disposal,  the  more  careful  should 
we  be  not  to  tempt  men  to  tamper  with  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  by  yielding  an  outward  conformity  to  doctrines,  which 
they  may  never  have  seriously  considered,  or  respecting 
which  they  may  afterwards  entertain  doubts  when  they  have 
attended  a  course  of  lectures,  or  read  up  for  examination 
on  the  Articles.  The  thoughtless,  the  indifferent,  and  the 
unscrupulous  will  always  be  ready  to  sign  such  formularies  ; 
the  sincere  and  conscientious  alone  will  be  excluded  by 
them.* 


Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Temple,  M.A. 


On  the  Abolition  of  Tests. 

In  the  selection  of  persons  for  Professors  it  is  very  ex- 
pedient that  the  choice  should  be  quite  unrestricted.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  advisable  not  to  require  any  theological 
tests  except  from  the  professors  of  Divinity,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  Savilian  foundation,  to  leave  the  chairs 
open  to  others  than  members  of  the  University.  A  pro- 
fessor such  as  Liebig  would  be  a  real  accession  of  strength, 
without  causing  the  very  smallest  danger  to  the  interests  of 
religion.  An  unwillingness  to  subscribe  a  test  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  imply  hostility  to  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it,  and  the  selection  of  persons  in  whom  it  did 
would  be  guarded  against  by  a  careful  constitution  of  the 
Boards  of  electors. 

The  professors  should  be  required  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  Lectures  every  year,  and  not  even  the  present 
holders  of  those  offices  should  be  exempted  from  that  duty. 

*  Evidence,  p.  123. 
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To  prevent  the  same  Lectures  from  being  read  over  and 
over  again  every  year,  all  written  Lectures  might  be  re- 
quired to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  they 
were  given. 

It  would  be  -very  inexpedient  to  make  the  Professors 
useful  by  forcing  men  to  attend  their  Lectures.  A  Professor 
cannot  be  a  Tutor ;  he  cannot  in  the  least  judge  who  ought 
and  who  ought  not  to  come  to  his  Lectures ;  nor  whether  a 
man  will  not  acquire  the  knowledge  better  without  his  aid. 
The  studious  men  can  judge  for  themselves  on  that  point ; 
the  idle  men  are  much  better  left  to  the  control  of  the 
Tutors.* 

*  Page  123. 
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"  Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Hilary 
"  Term,  on  the  20th  February,  1770.  '  An  examination 
"  '  for  a  Degree  at  Oxford,'  he  used  to  say,  '  was  a  farce 
"  '  in  my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  His- 
"  '  tory.'  '  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull?' 
"  I  replied,  '  Golgotha.'  '  Who  founded  University  Col- 
"  '  lege  ?'  I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  some- 
"  times  doubted)  «  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.'  «  Very 
"  '  well,  Sir,'  said  the  Examiner,  *  you  are  competent  for 
"  «  your  Degree.'" f 

"  Every  Candidate  is  obliged  to  be  examined  in  the 
"  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  by  three  Masters  of  Arts,  of 
"  his  own  choice.  The  examination  is  to  be  holden  in  one 
"  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  continue  from  nine  o'clock 
"  till  eleven.  The  Masters  take  a  most  solemn  oath  that 
"  they  will  examine  properly  and  impartially.  Dreadful  as 
"  all  this  appears,  there  is  always  found  to  be  more  of 
"  appearance  in  it  than  reality,  for  the  greatest  dunce 
"  usually  gets  his  testimonium  signed  with  as  much  ease  and 
"  credit  as  the  finest  genius.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is 
"  as  follows :  The  poor  young  man  to  be  examined  in  the 
"  sciences  often  knows  no  more  of  them  than  his  bed-maker, 
"  and  the  Masters  who  examine  are  sometimes  equally 
"  unacquainted  with  such  mysteries.  But  schemes,  as  they 
"  are  called,  or  little  books,  containing  40  or  50  questions 
"  in  each  science,  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  from 
"  one  to  another.  The  Candidate  to  be  examined  employs 
"  three  or  four  days  in  learning  these  by  heart,  and  the 
"  Examiners,  having  done  the  same  before  him  when  they 
"  were  examined,  know  what  questions  to  ask,  and  so  all 

*  Report,  p.  59. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Horace  Twiss,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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"  goes  on  smoothly.  When  the  Candidate  has  displayed 
"  his  universal  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  he  is  to  display 
"  his  skill  in  Philology.  One  of  the  Masters,  therefore, 
"  desires  him  to  construe  a  passage  in  some  Greek  or  Latin 
"  classic,  which  he  does  with  no  interruption,  just  as  he 
"  pleases,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  The  Statutes  next  require 
"  that  he  should  translate  familiar  English  phrases  into 
"  Latin.  And  now  is  the  time  when  the  Masters  show 
"  their  wit  and  jocularity.  Droll  questions  are  put  on  any 
"  subject,  and  the  puzzled  Candidate  furnishes  diversion  in 
"  his  awkward  embarrassment.  I  have  known  the  questions 
"  on  this  occasion  to  consist  of  an  inquiry  into  the  pedigree 
"  of  a  race-horse."  * 

It  might  have  been  added  that  at  this  time  the  Examiners 
were  chosen  by  the  Candidate  himself  from  among  his 
friends,  and  he  was  expected  to  provide  a  dinner  for  them 
after  the  Examination  was  over. 

From  the  first,  there  were  not  wanting  indications  that  the 
Laudian  scheme  would  fail.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Examination  was  put  in  force,  two  Bachelors  were  deprived 
of  their  Degree,  and  the  Regents  who  examined  them  were 
called  in  question  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  "  for  going 
"  directly  against  their  oaths  in  giving  testimony  to  such 
"  ignorant  men."  f  In  the  following  year  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  having  been  absent  from  Oxford  for  a  fortnight,  the 
Examinations  "  were  at  a  dead  stand."  It  was  necessary 
to  take  measures  "  to  prevent  collusion  between  Examinants 
"  and  Candidates."  J 

Causes  of  the  Failure  of  Laud's  Examination. 

Experience  enables  us  to  discern  some  at  least  of  the 
causes  of  this  failure.  There  were  no  substantial  benefits 
to  be  gained,  even  by  the  most  brilliant  success  at  the 

*  The  Works  of  Dr.  Vidimus  Knox,  vol.  i.  pp.  377-380.  No.  77, 
of  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary.  8vo.  London,  1824. 

f  Laud's  Chancellorship,  p.  180.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  195,  211. 
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Public  Examinations.  It  has  been  found  in  our  own  time 
that  the  attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of  Mathematics  in 
Oxford  has  hitherto  failed,  in  a  great  measure,  because 
Mathematicians,  as  such,  are  rarely  elected  to  open  Fellow- 
ships. The  honours,  however,  awarded  to  this  study  in  the 
Public  Examinations,  with  the  Scholarships  founded  to 
encourage  it,  do  secure  its  being  pursued  by  a  small  number 
of  Students.  But  there  were  no  honours  awarded  in  the 
Examination  instituted  by  Archbishop  Laud ;  and  the 
failure  of  his  scheme  was  eventually  as  complete  as  the 
attempt  lately  made  to  promote  the  study  of  Theology  by 
a  mere  Examination  without  honours  or  advantages ;  an 
attempt  which  has  resulted  in  the  annual  appointment  of 
three  Examiners,  but  which  has  produced  little  more  than 
three  Candidates  in  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since 
its  establishment.  Again,  while  the  Laudian  scheme  offered 
no  inducement  to  do  more  than  could  be  achieved  by  Stu- 
dents of  very  inferior  ability,  even  this  low  standard  was 
not  kept  up,  and  the  fear  of  failure  soon  vanished.  Farther, 
the  Examiners  held  office  for  three  days  only,  and  were 
appointed  without  regard  to  their  qualifications.  They 
received  no  payment ;  they  were  under  no  responsibility  to 
public  opinion ;  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  they  knew  less  than 
those  whom  they  examined  ;  and,  if  they  knew  more,  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  between  Candidates  who  were 
probably  more  nearly  on  the  same  level  of  ignorance  than 
is  the  case  in  our  own  day,  must  have  made  even  resolute 
Examiners  shrink  from  the  task  of  rejection.  To  render  a 
system  of  Examinations  effectual,  it  is  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  danger  of  rejection  for  inferior  candidates, 
honourable  distinctions  and  substantial  rewards  for  the  able 
and  diligent,  with  Examiners  of  high  character,  acting 
under  immediate  responsibility  to  public  opinion.  In  the 
scheme  of  Laud  all  these  things  were  wanting. 
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Studies  of  the  University r,  as  reformed  in  the  present  Century. 
Examinatim  Statute  oflSOO. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  Studies  of  the  University  as 
regulated  by  the  new  system,  which  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

The  Studies  of  the  University  were  first  raised  from  their 
abject  state  by  a  Statute  passed  chiefly  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Eveleigh,  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  in  1800.  The  new 
system  of  Public  Examinations  then  instituted  *  was  based 
on  that  of  Laud ;  and  was,  like  that  of  Laud,  intended  to 
apply  to  the  Degree  of  Master  as  well  as  to  that  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts.  The  subjects  for  the  first  Degree  were 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the 
Elements  of  Mathematics  and  Physics ;  and  especial  stress 
was  laid  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
Every  Candidate  was  to  be  examined  in  at  least  three 
authors  of  the  best  age  and  stamp.  For  the  Master's 
Degree,  the  Bachelor  was  to  be  examined  in  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  in  Metaphysics,  History,  and  Hebrew.  Can- 
didates for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Civil  Law  were  to 
be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Degree 
of  B.A.,  with  the  addition  of  History  and  Jurisprudence. 
Permission  was  given  to  examine  Candidates  either  in 
English  or  Latin  ;  translation  from  English  into  Latin  was 
required  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Elements  of  Religion  and 
the  Thirtv-nine  Articles. 

Two  great  improvements  were  effected  by  this  change  in 
the  Statutes.  First,  distinctions  were  awarded  to  the  ablest 
Candidates.  Twelve  of  these  were  to  be  classed  in  order  of 
merit ;  and  in  case  more  than  twelve  were  found  worthy  of 
distinction,  a  second  list  was  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  same 
principle.  The  lists  were  to  be  made  public.  Thus  the 
University  acknowledged  that  Degrees  were  not  of  them- 
selves adequate  honours  for  Students  of  merit.  The  second 

*  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Copleston,  p.  65. 
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improvement,  which  indeed  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
first,  and  was  scarcely  less  important,  was  that  the  Exa- 
miners should  be  paid  functionaries,  selected  by  responsible 
officers,  and  appointed  for  a  considerable  period. 

Subsequent  Changes  up  to  the  Year  1850. 

In  1807  further  and  important  modifications  were  made 
in  the  system.  It  was  found  that  the  subjects  of  Exami- 
nation were  far  too  numerous  to  be  deeply  studied,  except 
by  the  very  ablest  Candidates  ;  and  therefore  Mathematics 
and  Physics  were  separated  from  the  other  subjects,  which 
were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Liters  Humaniores. 
Honours  could  be  obtained  by  proficiency  in  either  School. 
The  distinction  between  the  Examination  for  the  first  Degree 
in  Law  and  Degrees  in  Arts,  and  also  the  Examination  for 
the  Degree  of  Master  in  the  latter  Faculty,  had  been 
silently  abrogated  ;  consequently  Law  and  Hebrew  fell  out 
of  the  University  course.  The  Literae  Humaniores  were 
defined  as  comprehending  the  Greek  and  Latin  language, 
with  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  no  mention 
being  made  of  Metaphysics  or  History.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Examination  seems  to  have  been  oral,  and  thus 
success  naturally  depended  rather  on  skill  and  accuracy  in 
construing  the  Classics  than  on  acquaintance  with  Phi- 
losophy or  History.  At  this  time  Logic  was  put  more  pro- 
minently forward ;  and  a  knowledge  of  "  Rudiments  of 
"  Religion,'1  which  was  still  required  from  all  candidates, 
received  a  broader  definition,  being  now  made  to  comprise 
the  Gospels  in  Greek,  and  the  Evidences,  in  addition  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Statute  also  prescribed  that 
there  should  always  be  two  Classes  of  Honours,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  of  distinguished  Candidates,  and  that 
the  names  should  be  arranged  in  each  Class,  not  according 
to  merit,  but  in  alphabetical  order.  A  Third  Class  was 
virtually  added  in  1809,  when  a  separation  in  the  Second, 
by  means  of  a  line,  was  enjoined. 
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By  a  Statute  passed  in  1825,  in  consequence  (as  the 
preamble  states)  of  the  increase  of  Students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  distinction  between  the  two  Schools  of  Classics 
and  Mathematics  was  still  further  recognised  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  separate  Examiners  for  each.  The  classifi- 
cation of  the  honorary  distinctions  was  rendered  still  more 
definite  by  giving  the  name  of  "  Third  Class"  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  Second. 

But  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Candidates  produced 
an  effect  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  It  became  necessary 
that  the  Examination  should  be  conducted  more  and  more 
on  paper,  and  therefore  knowledge  of  Philosophy,  together 
with  skill  in  Composition,  increased  gradually  in  import- 
ance, and  perhaps  skill  in  Construing  proportionably  de- 
clined. 

In  1830  these  changes  were  carried  further  in  the  same 
direction.  A  Fourth  Class  was  established ;  and  the  Exa- 
minations of  Candidates  for  an  ordinary  Degree  were 
separated  from  those  of  Candidates  for  Honours.  The 
"  Literae  Humaniores "  now  included  Ancient  History,, 
with  Political  Philosophy,  as  well  as  Rhetoric,  Poetry, 
and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  the  important  permission  to 
illustrate  ancient  by  modern  authors  was  then  first  intro- 
duced. 

In  furtherance  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Examination 
Statute,  it  had  soon  appeared  desirable  to  add  an  earlier 
Examination  to  that  for  the  B.A.  Degree.  In  1808  a 
Statute  was  passed,  ordering  all  Students  to  be  examined— 
in  the  course  of  their  second  year  after  Matriculation — in 
the  Elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  Logic  or  Geo- 
metry. This  Examination  was  substituted  for  a  scholastic 
exercise  of  an  entirely  different  character,  called  "  Respon- 
"  sions  in  the  Parvise." 

This  previous  Examination  continued  unaltered  down  to 
1850,  when  it  was  slightly  modified  in  the  great  change 
which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

Such  are  the  chief  alterations  introduced  by  successive 
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Statutes  passed  in  the  half  century  which  has  just  elapsed  ; 
changes  in  themselves  and  in  their  consequences  the  greatest 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  University  since  the  revision 
of  the  Statutes  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Like  that 
revision,  they  have  widely  affected  not  only  the  University, 
but  the  Colleges  also.  The  old  Disputations  and  Exercises 
enjoined  not  only  in  the  Laudian  Code,  but  in  most  of  the 
College  Statutes,  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
the  act  of  the  University. 

The  Examinations  have  become  the  chief  instruments  not 
only  for  testing  the  proficiency  ©f  the  Students,  but  also  for 
stimulating  and  directing  the  Studies  of  the  place. 

Present  State  of  Classical  Studies,  and  Effect  of  the  Exami- 
nation on  Ordinary  Students,  and  on  Candidates  for 
Honours. 

The  general  effect  of  this  change  has  been  exceedingly 
beneficial.  Industry  has  been  greatly  increased.  The 
Instruction  in  the  Colleges  has  become  indirectly  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  University.  The  requirements  of  the 
Examinations  for  an  Ordinary  Degree,  slight  though  they 
be,  have  yet  a  great  effect  on  that  period  of  the  Academical 
course  which  immediately  precedes  them.  The  idlest  and 
most  careless  Student  is  checked  in  his  career  of  idleness  by 
the  approach  of  his  Examinations.*  The  severity  of  the 
Final  Examination  may  be  judged  of  by  comparing  the 
number  of  those  rejected  at  Oxford  with  the  number  of 
those  rejected  in  other  Universities.  It  appears  from  a 
Return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  that,  on  an  average 
of  the  same  four  years  (1845-1848),  the  number  of  those 
who  presented  themselves  for  Examination,  and  of  those  who 
assed  the  Examination,  were  respectively — at  Dublin,  259 
and  242  ;  at  Cambridge,  370  and  342  ;  at  Oxford,  387  and 
287.f 

*  Compare  evidence  of  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  p.  221. 
t  Printed  by  order  of  the  House,  Feb.  5,  1850.     (See  Appendix  K., 
pp.  69,  71.) 
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The  stimulus  of  the  Examination  for  Honours  is  found 
to  be  very  strong.  The  average  number  of  Candidates  for 
Honours  in  Classics  is  not  less  than  90  out  of  nearly  500 
Candidates  for  a  Degree.  Of  these  90,  about  10  obtain  a 
First  Class.  This  honour,  then,  is  no  mean  distinction. 
That  it  has  been  honestly  and  deservedly  awarded  is  proved 
by  the  confidence  which  the  Examiners,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoy,  and  by  the  success  in  after-life  of  those  who  have 
won  it. 

Evils  incident  to  the  Examination. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  some  incidental  evils 
have  followed  the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  The 
Studies  of  the  University  are  directed  to  a  single  Exami- 
nation ;  and  this  has  tended  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  the 
subjects  which  were  not  included  within  the  range  of  that 
Examination.  One  effect  of  this  has  been  that  the  attend- 
ance on  the  Lectures  of  Professors,  instead  of  receiving  an 
additional  impulse  from  the  revival  of  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity, has  diminished,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
Lectures  are  considered  likely  to  aid  the  Students  in  gaining 
Honours.  The  Examinations  themselves  have  encouraged 
a  good  deal  of  spurious  knowledge.  On  those  also  who 
seek  only  the  Ordinary  Degree,  the  whole  effect  has  been 
less  salutary  than  might  have  been  hoped.  The  range  of 
subjects  is  too  narrow  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  Stu- 
dents, and  the  minimum  of  knowledge  required  is  so  scanty 
as  to  leave  all  but  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  unoccupied 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  academical  course,  and  there- 
fore exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  idleness. 

Requirements  for  a  Common  Degree. 

We  have  said  that  the  number  of  Candidates  rejected  in 
Examinations  for  an  Ordinary  Degree  is  considerable. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  amount  of  attainment  com- 
monly exhibited  in  these  Examinations  is  small.  An  ordi- 
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nary  Candidate  has  prepared  usually  four  plays  of  Euripides, 
four  or  five  books  of  Herodotus  with  the  History,  six  Books 
of  Livy  also  with  the  History,  half  of  Horace,  four  Books 
of  Euclid,  or  (in  lieu  of  Euclid)  Aldrich's  Compendium  of 
Logic  to  the  end  of  the  Reduction  of  Syllogisms.  He  is 
also  expected  to  translate  a  passage  from  English  into 
Latin,  and  to  construe  any  passage  of  the  four  Gospels ;  to 
repeat  and  illustrate  from  Scripture  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; 
and  to  answer  questions  on  the  historical  facts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  Examiners  are  satisfied  with  a 
very  slight  exhibition  of  knowledge  as  regards  many  of  these 
subjects.  "  If  decent  Latin  writing  should  be  insisted  on, 
"  the  number  of  failures  would  be  more  than  quadrupled." ' 
The  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  commonly  got  up  by  the 
aid  of  translations.  The  knowledge  of  Logic  insisted  on  is 
very  meagre. 

Requirements  for  Honours  in  Literal  Humaniores. 

With  regard  to  the  Examinations  for  Honours,  the  course 
of  classical  reading  seems  to  have  become  more  and  more 
limited.  Under  the  Examination  Statute  of  1801,  the 
circle  of  subjects  included  was  large  and  not  unworthy  of  a 
University.  From  the  year  1807  to  1825  the  Students 
were  encouraged  to  study  many  works  which  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  University  Course, 
such  as  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Terence, 
Plutarch,  Longinus,  Quintilian.  A  list  of  twenty  classical 
authors  was  not  unfrequent  even  so  late  as  1827.  At 
present  fourteen,  thirteen,  or  even  twelve,  are  sufficient  for 
the  highest  honours.  The  authors  now  usually  studied  at 
Oxford,  by  the  most  distinguished  Students,  are:  (1.)  in 
Philosophy, — Aristotle's  Ethics,  with  his  Rhetoric  or  Po- 
litics, two  or  three  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Butler's  Analogy  or 
his  Sermons  ;  (2.)  in  Ancient  History, — Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  the  1st  or  2nd  Decade  of  Livy,  the  Annals  or  the 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Walker,  \\  2i»l. 
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Histories  of  Tacitus  ;  (3.)  in  Poetry, — ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Juvenal.  The  same 
amount  of  theological  knowledge  is  required  from  all  alike, 
whether  Candidates  for  Honours,  or  for  a  common  Degree. 

This  statement  might,  however,  by  itself,  lead  to  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  diligence  and  the  acquirements  of 
the  higher  class  of  Students.  Such  a  knowledge  of  the 
books  required  as  will  satisfy  the  Examiners  implies  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reading  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
Examination  is  conducted  affords  sufficient  opportunity  to 
display  powers  of  thought  and  skill  in  writing.  Some  of 
the  books  above-mentioned  are  studied  with  great  care,  and 
with  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  modern 
research.  An  accurate  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the 
histories  of  Niebuhr  and  of  Grote  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  higher  class  of  Oxford  Students.  Still,  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  a  few  books  is  hardly  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  more  free  and  comprehensive 
reading  of  the  earlier  period ;  nor  are  the  results  of  the 
later  system  altogether  satisfactory.  The  mode  in  which 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  has  been  taught  has 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  a  deep  and  independent  study 
of  these  subjects.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
poets,  such  as  accomplished  Oxford  men  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  possessed,  is  now  rare.  Scholarship, 
such  as  Porson  or  Elmsley  represented,  is  cultivated  by 
few  at  Oxford  in  our  day.  Skill  in  Latin  and  Greek  com- 
position is  often  found  wanting  in  the  ablest  young  men ; 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Ireland  and  Hertford  Scholar- 
ships was  intended  to  check  the  decline  of  critical  know- 
ledge, and  of  taste  in  composition. 

Uncertainty  in  the  Examinations. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  remark  in  the  University,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  Examinations, 
from  the  absence  of  steadiness  both  in  the  standard  by 
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which  the  Candidates  are  measured  and  in  the  subjects  of 
study  encouraged.  The  numbers  of  the  First  Class  have 
ranged  from  0  to  13  in  Classics,  and  from  0  to  6  in  Mathe- 
matics— a  variation  which  it  is  thought  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fluctuating  numbers  of  the  Students,  or 
by  the  inequality  of  their  attainments  and  abilities.  The 
Fourth  Class,  which  is  intended  to  stimulate  ordinary  men, 
and  which  is,  in  great  measure,  confined  to  those  who  aspire 
merely  to  pass  the  Examination,  but  who  are  thought  to 
deserve  honourable  mention,  has  varied  from  8  to  26.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Honours  awarded.  Thus  on  the  average  of  the  eight 
years,  from  1831  to  1838,  as  many  as  115  Candidates 
obtained  Classical  Honours ;  but  on  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  from  1839  to  1848,  only  92  names  appeared  on 
the  Class-lists,  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  Can- 
didates was  greater  during  the  latter  period  than  during  the 
former. 

Besides  this,  particular  subjects  are  encouraged  for  a  time 
by  the  known  predilection  of  some  influential  Examiner, 
whose  successor  may  attach  more  importance  to  others. 
Thus  Candidates  are  at  fault,  and  the  same  persons  fail  at 
one  time  who  might  have  succeeded  at  another.  New 
books  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  introduced.  For  instance, 
the  great  importance  now  attached  to  the  study  of  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  when  Dr. 
Sheppard  was  Examiner  in  1806;  the  admission  of  Butler's 
works  into  the  Examinations  originated  with  Dr.  Hampden ; 
and  the  Novum  Organon  of  Bacon  was  made  a  text-book 
only  last  year.  Changes  of  this  kind  have  often,  no  doubt, 
been  advantageous  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  effected  is  so  uncertain,  as  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  some  systematic  supervision  of  the  Studies,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  some  permanent  element  in  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

The  Examination  in  "  Liter*  Humaniores"  is  the  only 
one  which  has  hitherto  been  compulsory  on  all  the  Members 
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of  the  University.  The  subjects  which  it  embraces  are  also 
those  on  which  the  Examinations  for  Fellowships  turn.  It 
is,  therefore,  this  Examination  which  determines  the  literary 
character  of  Oxford. 


Present  State  of  Mathematical  Studies. 

The  Mathematical  Examination  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
separated  from  the  Classical  in  1807,  and  has  since  under- 
gone some  modifications.  Till  the  year  1820,  the  subjects 
of  Examination  were  chiefly  such  as  admitted  of  Geometrical 
treatment ;  and  the  Examination  was  conducted  almost 
wholly  viva  voce.  As  the  various  branches  of  Analysis  were 
introduced  into  the  Examinations,  the  viva  voce  Examination 
became  of  less  and  less  importance,  and  is  now  almost  a 
form.  In  1828,  the  plan  of  printing  the  questions  proposed 
to  the  Candidates  was  first  introduced.  Its  introduction 
was  necessitated  by  the  increasing  number  of  Candidates, 
and  its  effect  has  been  beneficial  in  giving  a  certain  stability 
to  the  system  of  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  the  highest  Mathematical  Honours  ordi- 
narily bring  up  the  following  subjects  : — (1.)  Pure  Mathe- 
matics, including  Euclid,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Analytical 
Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus :  (2.)  Mixed 
Mathematics,  including  Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydrostatics, 
and  Astronomy.  Newton's  works  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
studied,  and  Geometrical  reasonings  are  seldom  called  for. 
Perhaps  the  range  of  study  is  here  too  wide ;  and  as  accu- 
racy and  a  thorough  understanding  of  a  portion  of  the 
subjects  is  more  to  be  desired  and  encouraged  than  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  all  or  most  of  them,  we  should  strongly 
recommend  such  arrangement  of  the  Examination  Questions 
as  would  allow  the  highest  honours  to  be  obtained  by  Candi- 
dates thoroughly  acquainted  with  Pure  Mathematics,  or 
with  one  or  two  branches  only  of  Mixed  Mathematics. 

The  number  of  Candidates  for  Mathematical  Honours  is 
very  small.  As  the  study  of  these  subjects  is,  at  present, 
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even  when  most  successfully  cultivated,  almost  entirely  un- 
productive of  substantial  benefit  to  the  Student  in  securing 
Scholarships  or  Fellowships ;  and  as  the  Professorships  of 
Mathematical  Science  are  so  poorly  endowed  as  not  to  be 
tenable  without  other  means,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  few 
Candidates  contend  for  barren  honours.  We  have  else- 
where strongly  expressed  our  opinion  that  these  Studies 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  only  effectual  way  by  appro- 
priating certain  emoluments  to  proficiency  in  them.  Men 
who  have  a  natural  taste  for  these  Studies  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  genius;  the  staff  of  in- 
structors would  be  increased,  the  character  of  the  instruction 
improved,  and  a  constant  succession  of  able  Examiners  sup- 
plied. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  there  are,  or  were  very  lately, 
Colleges  in  Oxford  where  no  Mathematical  Instruction 
whatever  was  supplied  to  the  Students. 

The  Change  in  the  Examinations  effected  by  the  Statute 
0/1850. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  State  of  Study  in  the  Uni- 
versity till  the  enactment  of  the  New  Examination  Statute 
in  1850.  That  measure  has  not  as  yet  materially  affected 
the  condition  of  the  University.  But  the  prospective  changes 
introduced  have  been  so  extensive,  and  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  general  subject  of  our  inquiry,  that  we  feel 
called  upon  to  notice  them  at  some  length. 

For  some  years  past  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  the  Examinations  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  many 
Members  of  the  University.  In  1846  a  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  an  alteration.  A  Report  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee,  which,  however,  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the 
Board.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1848,  a  Memorial  agreeing, 
in  the  main,  with  the  proposals  embodied  in  that  Report,  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  forty-five  out  of  sixty-four  College 
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Tutors,  was  presented  through  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  undersigned  Tutors  of  Colleges  and  Halls  beg 
"  respectfully  to  represent  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor 
"  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  necessity  which  they  believe 
"  to  exist  for  the  extension  and  better  arrangement  of  the 
"  University  studies.  They  wish  particularly  to  call  at- 
"  tention  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  riot  Candidates  for 
"  honours,  and  to  the  evil  effects  which  are  produced  by  the 
"  want  of  an  adequate  object  for  academical  exertion  in 
"  so  large  a  portion  of  the  younger  Members  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity. 

"  They  conceive  that  these  evils  may  be  at  least  partially 
"  remedied  by  an  alteration  in  the  existing  Examination 
"  Statute.  They  would  beg  respectfully  to  recommend  : — 

"  1.  An  Examination  corresponding  to  the  present  Exa- 
"  mination  for  Responsions,  but  at  an  earlier  period. 

"  2.  A  second  Examination  in  the  books,  or  part  of  the 
"  books,  required  at  present  from  Candidates  for  the  Degree 
"  of  B.A.,  at  some  period  intermediate  within  the  first  and 
"  the  final  Examination. 

"  3.  A  final  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  for 
"  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  which  shall  comprise  Theology,  Phi- 
"  losophy,  History  (Ancient  or  Modern),  or  Mathematical 
"  and  Physical  Science." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Hebdomadal  Board  was 
induced  to  take  the  matter  again  into  consideration ;  and  it 
resolved  that  a  new  Statute  on  the  subject  should  be  drawn 
up.  This  Statute  was  proposed  to  Convocation  in  the  year 
1849,  and,  after  many  revisions,  was  finally  carried  in  the 
early  part  of  1850. 

In  order  to  show  its  bearing  on  the  Studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity we  subjoin  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  introduction, 
with  a  statement  of  the  subjects  required  from  the  Students 
at  each  of  the  three  Examinations. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Statute,  translated,  runs  thus : — 
"For  various?  reasons;  especially  that  Greek  and  Latin 
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"  literature  may  be  more  accurately  cultivated  amongst  us ; 
"  that  by  calling  the  younger  Students  earlier  and  more 
"  frequently  to  a  trial  of  industry,  occasions  of  idleness  and 
"  sloth  may  be  avoided  ;  that  by  the  distribution  of  the 
"  plan  of  the  Studies  into  several  Examinations,  industrious 
"  youths  may  attain  to  greater  proficiency  in  the  several 
"  departments  of  polite  literature ;  that  a  place  may  be 
**  found  for  some  Studies  to  which  at  present  due  regard 
"  seems  scarcely  to  be  paid  in  the  academic  course  ;  and, 
"  finally,  that  more  abundant  fruit  may  be  derived  from  the 
"  lectures  of  the  Professors ; — the  University  has  been 
"  pleased  to  repeal  the  Statutes  decreed  on  this  subject  in 
"  A.D.  1830  and  A.D.  1840,  and  to  ordain  this  Statute  in 
"  their  place." 

This  Statute  has  now  become  the  law  of  the  University, 
and  has  already  come  into  operation  as  regards  the  first 
Examination,  or  "  Responsions,"  but  will  not  take  full  effect 
till  the  Easter  Term  of  1853. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Three  Examinations  in  order, 
so  as  to  show  the  changes  effected,  and  the  improvements 
intended. 

The  Responsions  as  altered  in  1850. 

I.  The  First  Examination,  called  "  Responsions,"  insti- 
tuted (as  above  stated)  in  1808,  has  acted  beneficially  on 
the  majority  of  Students.  To  young  men  who  come  up 
well  prepared  from  school  it  offers  no  difficulties.  If,  there- 
fore, the  number  rejected  is  great  (and  it  amounts  some- 
times to  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  candidates),  we  must 
infer  that  the  young  men  have  either  been  ill  taught  at 
school,  or  have  been  allowed  to  forget  what  they  learnt 
there,  rather  than  that  the  ordeal  itself  is  severe.  Till  the 
year  1850,  all  that  was  exacted  from  a  Student  at  about  the 
middle  point  of  his  academical  career  was  that  he  should 
show  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  portions  of  one  Greek  and 
one  Latin  author  (as,  for  instance,  four  Greek  plays,  and 
half  of  Horace),  and  an  acquaintance  with  three  books  of 
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Euclid,  or  with  part  of  Aldrich's  Compendium  of  Logic. 
He  was  also  required  to  translate  a  passage  of  English 
into  Latin,  an  exercise  which  in  most  cases  was  very  ill 
performed. 

We  now  reprint  a  paper,  issued,  as  was  understood,  by 
the  present  Vice-chancellor,  containing  a  list  of  the  subjects 
to  be  required  of  Candidates  at  the  Responsions,  under  the 
new  Statute. 

First  Examination  or  Responsions. 

Every  Candidate  will  be  required  to  offer  to  be  examined  in  : — 

1.  One  Greek  Author,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  following  : 

HOMER — Five  Books. 

THE  DRAMATISTS — Any  two  Plays. 

HERODOTUS — Two  Consecutive  Books  in  the  1st  vol. ;    or 

three  ditto  in  the  2nd  vol. 
THUCYDIDES — Any  two  Consecutive  Books. 
XENOPHON  ANABASIS — Four  Books. 

2.  One  Latin  Author,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  following : 

VIRGIL — Georgics,  or 

Bucolics  and  Three  Books  of  the  ^Eneid,  or  Five 

Books  of  the  ^Eneid. 

HORACE — Any  three  Books  of  the  Odes  (regarding  the  Epodes 
as  a  Book  of  the  Odes),  and  De  Arte  Poetica,  or 
Satires  and  De  Arte  Poetica,  or 
Epistles  and  De  Arte  Poetica. 
JUVENAL — The  whole,  except  the  2.  6. 9.  Satires. 
TERENCE — Any  Three  Plays. 
LIVY — Any  three  Consecutive  Books. 
SALLUST — Bell.  Jugurth.  and  Catil. 
CICERO — In  Verrem  I.  and  II.,  or 
Catiline  Orations  four,  or 
Any  four  other  Orations,  or 
Two  Books  of  the  De  Officiis,  or 
Three  Books  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  or 
De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute. 

3.  Euclid— Books  I.,  II. 

or 
Algebra — to  Simple  Equations  inclusive. 
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4.  Arithmetic,  viz. : 
.  Vulgar  Fractions. 
Decimal  Fractions. 
The  Rule  of  Three. 

And  their  Application. 

[Translation  of  English  into  Latin  is  to  be  retained  as  before.] 
The  first  Eesponsions  under  the  new  Statute  will  commence  on 

Monday  the  3rd  of  Feb.  1851,  when  all  the  Candidates  will  be  required 

to  go  into  the  Schools  for  the  Translation  into  Latin,  and  for  Questions 

in  Euclid,  &c. 

The  last  Responsions  under  the  existing  Statute  will  commence  on 

Wednesday  the  19th  of  Feb.  1851. 

The  improvements  effected  in  the  Responsions  are,  that 
the  Examination  is  to  be  passed  at  an  earlier  period ;  that 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  introduced  in  place  of  the  very 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  Logic  before  required  ;  that 
the  same  papers  deliberately  drawn  up  are  to  be  set  to  all 
Candidates ;  and  that  the  same  books  must  not  be  presented 
again  at  future  Examinations.  The  quantity  of  text  required 
is  indeed  diminished ;  but  the  improvements  just  mentioned 
will  make  the  Examination  really  more  effective. 

The  Second  or  Intermediate  Examination. 

II.  The  Second  or  Intermediate  Examination,  called  the 
"  First  Public  Examination,"  is  entirely  new.  We  reprint 
a  paper,  explaining  its  requirements,  similar  to  that  given  in 
the  case  of  Responsions. 

The  Statute  directs  that  each  Candidate  be  examined  in  : — 

I.  The  Four  Gospels,  with  special  reference  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Text. 

II.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  Author,  at  least,  of  which  one  must 
be  a  Poet,  the  other  an  Orator ;  but  not  the  same  Authors  as 
were  offered  for  the  Responsions,  unless  in  the  case  of  Candi- 
dates who  offer  to  be  examined  in  four  Authors  at  least,  e.  g. 

In  Greek : 

HOMER — Iliad,  or  Odyssey,  Six  Books. 
THE  DRAMATISTS— Any  three  Plays  of  ^Eschylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  or  Aristophanes. 
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PINDAR — Olympic  and  Pythian  Odes. 
DEMOSTHENES — 

De  Corona, 

or  Olynthiacs  with  Philippics, 

or  Olynthiacs  with  the  Meidias, 

or  any  other  Orations  of  equal  length  in  the  aggregate. 
^ESCHINES  in  Ctesiphontem. 

In  Latin: 

VIRGIL — Eel.  and  Georgics, 

or  six  Books  of  the  ^Eneid. 
HORACE — 

Odes  and  Epodes,  and  Ars  Poetica, 

or  Satires  and  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica. 
TERENCE — Any  four  Plays. 
JUVENAL — The  whole,  except  Satires  2.  6.  9. 
CICERO — 

In  Yerrem  I.,  II., 

or  in  Catilinam  I. — IV.,  with  In  Mursenam, 

or  Pro  Lege  Manil.,  Archia,  Milone, 

or  any  other  Orations  of  equal  length  in  the  aggregate. 

[III.  Translation  into  Latin :] — 

IV.  Logic, 

or  Euclid,  three  Books,  with  the  First  Part  of  Algebra. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  Honorary  Distinction  in  Literce  Huma- 
niores  may  be  expected  to  offer  to  be  examined  in  Four  Greek  and 
Four  Latin  Authors  ;  including  primarily  Homer  and  Virgil,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  e.  g. 

HOMER — Iliad,  or  Odyssey,  twelve  Books. 
^ESCHYLUS — Any  five  Plays. 
SOPHOCLES — Any  five  Plays. 
EURIPIDES — Any  six  Plays. 
ARISTOPHANES — Four  Plays. 
PINDAR. 
DEMOSTHENES — 

De  Corona,  with  JSschines  In  Ctesiphontem, 
or  De  Corona,  with  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
or  In  Leptinem,  Meidiam,  Aristocratem, 
or  other  Orations  of  equal  length  in  the  aggregate. 
THUCYDIDES — Any  four  consecutive  Books. 
HERODOTUS — Any  five  consecutive  Books. 
VIRGIL. 
HORACE. 
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LUCRETIUS. 

TERENCE — Four  Plays. 

PLAUTUS — Four  Plays. 

JUVENAL — The  whole,  except  Satires  2. 6. 9. 

CICERO — Orations  against  Verres, 

or  any  eight  other  Orations  of  equal  length  in  the 

aggregate. 
TACITUS— Six  first  Books  of  the  Annals, 

or  the  Histories. 
LIVY — Any  six  consecutive  Books. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  Honorary  Distinction  will  be  examined  in 
Logic. 

Candidates  for  Honorary  Distinction  in  Disciplinis  Mathematicis  will 
be  examined  in  Pure  Mathematics. 

[Translation  into  Latin  and  Greek  is  required  of  Candidates  for 
Honours,  and  the  writing  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses  encouraged.] 

The  intention  of  this  new  Examination  was,  in  the  case 
of  Candidates  for  Honours,  to  promote  accurate  and  elegant 
Scholarship,  and  to  divide  the  labour  which  had  before  been 
accumulated  at  the  Final  Examination.  It  was  also  ex- 
pected that  the  institution  of  this  additional  Examination 
would  promote  industry  during  the  second  year. 

The  names  of  all  Candidates  thought  worthy  of  distinc- 
tion are  to  be  arranged  in  two  Classes,  the  alphabetical 
order  being  followed  in  each  Class.  The  names  of  Can- 
didates who  have  merely  satisfied  the  Examiners  are  to  be 
printed  in  a  third  Class,  also  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Final  Examination,  as  altered  by  the  Statute  of  1850. 

III.  The  new  Final  Examination  does  not  come  into  ope- 
ration till  1853.  In  the  absence  of  official  information  we 
give  the  following  summary  of  that  part  of  the  Statute 
which  refers  to  this  Examination,  with  some  conjectures  as 
to  the  text  books,  and  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  likely  to 
be  required : — 

The  Final  Examination  really  implies  two  distinct  Examinations 
which  are  to  be  passed  before  different  Examiners.  Every  Candidate 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  required  to  pass  in  two  out  of  four 
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"  Schools,"  one  being  necessarily  the  School  of  "  Literse  Humaniores." 
These  two  Examinations,  however,  need  not  take  place  in  the  same 
Term.  In  every  one  of  these  Schools  Candidates  of  superior  attain- 
ments are  to  receive  Honours.  They  will  be  distributed,  according  to 
their  merit,  into  four  Classes.  The  names  are  to  be  placed,  in  each 
Class,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  Examinations  may  be  passed  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  term,  and  Honours  may  be  obtained  as  late  as 
the  eighteenth ;  that  is,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year  from  matriculation. 

(1.)  The  First  School  is  that  of   "  Literse  Humaniores,"  through 
which  every  Student  must  pass. 

Subjects  for  Candidates  for  Common  Degrees  : — 
THEOLOGY — The  Four  Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 

Greek. 
The  contents,  historical  and  doctrinal,  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testament. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles,  with  proofs  from  Scripture. 
The  Evidences  of  Religion. 

CLASSICAL  LITEKATUEE — One  Ancient  Philosophical  writer,  wholly 
or  in  part,  e.  g. 

Cicero's  Offices,  or  six  Books  of  Aristotle's  Ethics. 
One  Ancient  Historian,  wholly  or  in  part,  e.  g.,  five  Books  of 
Livy. 

Subjects  for  Candidates  for  Honours  : — 

THEOLOGY — as  above.     Candidates  are  also  permitted  to  offer  one 
or  more  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  or  some  portion  of  Eccle- 
siastical History. 
LOGIC. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Aristotle's  Ethics. 
Politics. 

The  Republic,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Works  of  Plato. 
Butler's  Analogy  ;  or, 
Butler's  Sermons. 
ANCIENT  HISTORY — Livy,  ten  Books. 

Polybius,  one  Book. 
Tacitus,  Histories  or  Annals. 
Herodotus. 
Thucydides. 

Xenophon,  Hellenics  in  part. 

RHETORIC — Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  or  some  of  Cicero's  Rhetorical 
Works. 
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Questions  will  be  proposed  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Books,  and 
Compositions  required  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  The  list  of 
Books  may  be  greatly  extended  if  the  Candidate  shall  think  fit,  or 
diminished  if  he  shall  aim  only  at  a  lower  honour. 

(2.)  The  Second  School— Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science  treated 
mathematically. 

For  common  Degrees:— Six  Books  of  Euclid,  or  the  first  part  of 

Algebra. 
For  Honours : — Mixed  as  well  as  Pure  Mathematics. 

(3.)  The  TJiird  School— Natural  Science. 

For  common  Degrees: — An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
Chemistry,  Mechanical  Philosophy,  and  Physiology,  or  two  of 
these  Sciences,  together  with  some  branch  of  Science  dependent 
on  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

For  Honours:  — An  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  all  the 
Three  branches  of  Natural  Science  above  mentioned ;  together 
with  some  branch  of  Physics  dependent  on  any  one  of  these 
Three. 

(4.)  The  Fourth  School — Law  and  Modern  History. 

For  common  Degrees : — English  History,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  together  with  that  part  of 
Blackstone  which  treats  of  the  law  of  Eeal  Property  ;  or  English 
History  from  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  together  with  that  part  of  Blackstone 
which  treats  of  the  rights  of  Persons  and  the  law  of  Personal 
Property.  Justinian's  Institutes  may  be  substituted  for  Black- 
stone.  The  most  approved  edition  of  Blackstone  to  be  used. 

For  Honours : — Candidates  must  take  up  what  is  required,  as 
above  mentioned,  for  a  common  Degree.  History,  from  the 
Birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1789  ;  Jurisprudence,  and  especially 
the  Laws  of  England  ;  the  Law  of  Nations ;  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  new  Statute  meet  the  sug- 
gestions offered  in  many  parts  of  the  Evidence  laid  before 
us,  and  obviate  many  of  the  defects  of  the  system  hitherto 
in  force.  The  licence  to  idleness  is  curtailed,  the  subjects 
of  study  are  increased  in  number,  and  a  wider  range  of 
choice  is  given.  The  intermediate  Examination  provides 
for  a  free  study  of  classical  literature,  for  the  restoration  to 
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their  proper  place  of  the  great  orators  and  poets  of  an- 
tiquity, and  for  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Many  principles 
of  the  highest  importance  are  formally  recognised,  if  not 
fully  developed,  in  the  Statute. 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  recent  changes,  although 
anxiously  desired  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  Education,  were  yet,  in  the  first  instance, 
rejected  by  the  Heads  of  Houses ;  and,  after  they  had 
received  the  approval  of  that  body,  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition in  Convocation,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  aversion 
of  a  large  number  of  its  members  to  any  changes;  but 
partly  from  the  necessity  of  removing  defects  in  the  mea- 
sure, which  compelled  many  of  its  supporters  to  vote  in 
the  negative,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  power  to  move 
amendments. 

It  cannot  then  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  measure 
thus  carried  should  contain  imperfections  and  anomalies. 
And,  although  reluctant  to  criticise  a  scheme  of  which  we 
appreciate  the  value,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  indicate 
some  points  in  which  the  University,  proceeding  in  the 
course  on  which  it  has  so  auspiciously  entered,  might,  in  our 
opinion,  make  further  improvement. 

Proposal  to  establish  a  Matriculation  Examination. 

I.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
establish  a  uniform  Examination  for  all  young  men  before 
they  are  admitted  as  Members  of  the  University. 

The  recent  Statute  has  made  an  approach  towards  this 
great  improvement,  though  it  has  shrunk  from  carrying  it 
out.  The  Responsions,  or  First  University  Examination, 
which  formerly  was  to  be  passed  between  the  sixth  and  the 
ninth  terms  of  standing  (inclusively),  must  now  be  passed 
between  the  third  and  seventh. 

The  advantage  of  an  Examination  before  Matriculation 
may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  best  Colleges 
have  already  adopted  it  for  themselves.  These  Colleges 

T  2 
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require  some  facility  in  Latin  writing,  and  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grammatical  principles  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
To  this  is  now  generally  added  Arithmetic  and  a  portion 
of  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  Several  Colleges  also  require 
some  knowledge  of  the  Elements  of  Religion. 

This  ordeal,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  Col- 
leges in  which  it  is  applied,  and  perhaps  in  the  same 
College  at  different  times.  It  is  well  known  that  a  youth 
who  is  rejected  at  one  of  the  better  Colleges  can  gain 
admission  elsewhere,  the  scale  of  requirement  descending 
in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  College.  From  Gen- 
tleman-Commoners and  Noblemen,  and  from  Members  of 
Halls,  such  an  Examination  is  usually  not  required  at  all. 

The  introduction  of  this  test  has  proved  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Colleges  in  which  it  has  been  systematically  applied ; 
but  the  extreme  facility  with  which  young  men  are  admitted 
in  many  Societies  prevents  the  University  at  large  from 
reaping  the  benefits  which  now  accrue  to  particular 
Colleges. 

One  or  two  gentlemen,  in  their  evidence,  oppose  any  such 
Examination,  on  the  ground  that  Students  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  learners,  and  therefore  "  ignorance  rather  than 
"  knowledge  must  be  presumed  on  the  part  of  those  who 
"  come  to  be  taught."  *  No  doubt  Students  come  as 
learners,  but  not  as  learners  of  everything;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  secure  learners  capable  of  receiving  the  instruction 
proper  to  their  age  that  an  Examination  at  Matriculation  is 
required.  The  advantages  of  such  an  Examination,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  extended 
studies  of  the  University,  are  set  forth  by  a  great  number 
of  those  who  have  laid  evidence  before  us. 

The  arguments  of  Archbishop  Whately  appear  to  us  very 
cogent.  "  As  far  as  regards  University  Reform,"  says  the 
Archbishop,  "  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  very 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Twiss,  p.  156.  Compare  that  of  Mr.  Congreve, 
p.  153. 
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"  first  step  should  be  a  University  Examination,  preliminary 
"  to  Matriculation.* 

"  If  everything  else  be  put  on  the  best  possible  footing, 
"  and  that  one  point  be  omitted,  you  will  have  a  plan  which 
"  will  look  well  on  paper,  but  will  never  work  satisfactorily. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  one  reform  were  introduced 
"  and  no  other  at  present,  it  would  be  easy  afterwards  to 
"  introduce  indefinite  improvements :  indeed,  some  would 
"  even  grow  up  from  it  spontaneously. 

"  A  Head  of  a  House  may  accept  or  refuse  an  applica- 
"  tion  for  admission  into  his  House.  This  is  quite  fair. 
"  But  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  Member  of  the  University,  the 
"  University  ought  also  to  have  a  voice  as  to  his  fitness  for 
"  admission. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  a  man  is  examined  by  the  Col- 
"  lege-Tutors  prior  to  admission.  Sometimes  he  is,  and 
"  sometimes  not ;  and  when  he  is,  how  can  the  University 
"  know  or  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Examination  ? 

"  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  men  do  obtain  admission  (at 
"  one  College,  if  refused  by  another),  who  are  quite  un- 
"  prepared  to  profit  by  what  ought  to  be  an  Academical 
"  Education 

"  Fresh  and  fresh  Examinations  have  been  introduced 
"  for  various  periods  of  the  Academical  Course ;  but  all 
"  must  in  a  great  measure  fail  without  the  preliminary  one. 
"  It  would  be  no  substitute,  were  you  even  to  have  a  Public 
"  Examination  for  the  very  first  Term.  The  only  way 
"  is  to  subject  a  man  to  Examination  prior  to  his  entrance. 

"  The  evils  of  this  want  are  : — 1st.  That  either  the  gene- 
"  ral  character  of  the  College  Lectures  is  lowered  by  being 

*  Evidence,  p.  23.  Compare  the  evidence  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  6  ; 
Prof.  Daubeny,  p.  15  ;  Prof.  Walker,  p.  22  ;  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  39  ; 
Prof.  Ogle,  p.  41 ;  Mr.  Melville,  p.  54  ;  Mr.  Bart.  Price,  p.  65  ; 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  77 ;  Prof.  Yaughan,  p.  84 ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  p.  95  ; 
Prof.  Donkin,  p.  107 ;  Sir  C.  Lyell,  p.  121 ;  Mr.  Freeman,  p.  136  ; 
Sir  E.  Head,  p.  160 ;  Mr.  Litton,  p.  177  ;  Mr.  Maskelyne,  p.  186  ; 
Mr.  Bon.  Price,  p.  192  ;  Mr.  Henney,  p.  211 ;  Bp.  of  Ripon,  p.  213. 
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"  made  such  as  would  suit  schoolboys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen ; 
"  or  else  a  large  portion  of  the  Students  cannot  profit  by 
"  them,  from  being  too  backward.  And  both  these  evils 
"  exist  more  or  less  in  most  Colleges.  2nd.  The  character 
"  of  the  University  Examinations  is  lowered.  For  you  can 
"  never  find  Examiners  who  will  publicly  reject  above  one- 
"  half  or  one-third  of  the  Candidates,  which  they  would  be 
"  forced  to  do  if  they  required  such  a  proficiency  as  ought 
"  to  be  expected  of  any  one  who  had  studied  three  years  at 
"  a  real  University.  Therefore  they  lower  their  standard 
"  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have  entered  unprepared. 

"  The  introduction  of  a  preliminary  Examination  would 
"  be  an  inestimable  stimulus  to  Schools.  They  would  then 
"  become  more  what  a  School  ought  to  be,  and  the  Univer- 
"  sity  would,  instead  of  being  a  School  (and  a  very  poor 
"  one),  become  a  real  University.  Schoolmasters  are 
"  tempted  now  to  bestow  most  of  their  care  on  a  few  bright 
"  lads,  who  are  likely  to  gain  distinction.  And  there  is 
"  no  salutary  dread  of  the  disgrace  of  having  one  of  their 
"  Pupils  refused  admission  at  the  University.  But  if  there 
"  were  this  danger,  they  would  feel  ashamed  to  send  forth 
"  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  could  not  give  some 
"  account  of  the  New  Testament  ....  of  three  or  four 
"  books  of  Euclid,  and  of  three  or  four  easy  Greek  and  Latin 
«  books." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  appeal  to  ancient  precedents,  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  illustrious  Founders  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  King's  ^College,  Cambridge,  for  the  admission 
of  Students  into  those  Societies  might  be  quoted.  A  more 
cogent  argument,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
Examinations  at  entrance  are  becoming  general  in  all  places 
of  higher  instruction.  They  are  established  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  at  the  new  Universities  of  London  and 
Durham,  at  Haileybury  and  at  Addiscombe,  and  at  the  new 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland.  In  the  face  of  this  general  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  probable  that  the  University  will  long  continue 
to  receive  pupils  without  endeavouring  to  discover  whether 
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they  are  fit  to  receive  the  education  which  it  offers  or  ought 
to  offer. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  recommendation,  that  inas- 
much as  numbers  are  an  element  of  greatness,  the  Univer- 
sity by  adopting  such  a  measure  would  hazard  the  loss  of 
some  portion  of  its  present  power  and  influence.  It  is  in- 
deed feared  that  those  who  were  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Preliminary  Examination  would  seek 
education  elsewhere  ;  and  it  might  be  rash  to  incur  such  a 
risk,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  by  changes  which  we  shall 
recommend  in  other  parts  qf  our  Report,  the  inducements  to 
frequent  the  University  will  be  rendered  stronger  and  more 
numerous,  and  that  consequently  the  number  of  candidates 
possessing  natural  abilities,  and  willing  to  exert  those  abili- 
ties, will  become  greater. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  young  men,  who  are  likely  to 
be  influential  from  their  wealth  and  station,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  University  by  this  Examination.  But  to 
this  it  is  well  answered  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,*  that  "it  is 
"  unjustifiable  to  give  up  a  very  great  benefit  for  the  sake 
"  of  those  who,  if  unimprovable,  deserve  no  sympathy.  But 
"  in  truth  (he  adds)  the  desire  of  these  persons  to  go  to  Col- 
"  lege  is  so  great,  it  is  so  thoroughly  expected  of  their  class 
"  in  society,  that  these  are  the  very  men  who  would  be  sure 
"  generally  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  an  Examination  on 
"  entrance  with  success." 

Or  it  may  be  argued  f  that  some  persons  who  come  up 
to  the  University  very  ignorant,  and  afterwards  gain  high 
distinction,  would  be  shut  out  by  this  Examination.  "  But," 
as  Archbishop  Whately  rejoins,  "  such  men  would  not  be 
"  permanently  excluded ;  for  a  young  man  of  superior 
"  ability  would  have  no  difficulty  in  preparing  himself  in  a 
"  year's  or  a  half-year's  study  for  the  entrance  Examination ; 
"  so  that  at  the  expense  of  a  very  short  delay  he  would  enter 
"  the  University  under  much  less  disadvantage."}: 

*  Evidence,  p.  192.  t  As  by  Dr.  Twiss.     Evidence,  p.  156. 

J  Evidence,  p.  24. 
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We  attach  more  weight  to  the  objection,*  that  such  a 
regulation  might  affect  some  worthy  men,  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  classical  education,  and  are  not 
quick  enough  to  repair  their  deficiency  in  a  short  time. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  subjects  for  this  Examination  should 
be  nearly  the  same  as  those  now  enjoined  at  Responsions  ; 
but  from  such  persons  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  power 
of  Latin  writing  could  not  perhaps  be  expected,  as  it  fairly 
may,  from  the  Scholars  of  our  Grammar  Schools.  In  such 
cases  it  might  be  deserving  of  consideration  whether  the 
Examiners  should  not  be  authorised  to  allow  failure  in 
this  branch  to  be  compensated  by  considerable  proficiency 
in  another,  as,  for  example,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Mathematics,  to  the  extent  of  six  books  of  Euclid. 
Such  acquirements  in  Mathematics  would  prove  that  the 
Student  was  a  person  of  some  diligence  and  mental  power. 

Lastly,  it  is  objected  to  this  Examination  f  that  it  must 
fail  in  securing  its  object ;  because,  to  avoid  excluding 
many  persons  who  ought  to  be  at  the  University,  the  stand- 
ard must  be  made  so  low  as  to  exclude  none  ;  to  prevent  its 
doing  harm,  it  must  be  made  incapable  of  doing  good.  We 
do  not  think  tkis  difficulty  insurmountable.  We  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  standard  from  being 
kept  so  low  as  to  offer  no  terrors  to  the  dull  or  ignorant,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  print  the  names  of  those  who  pass  in 
two  divisions, — the  first  containing  those  who  have  passed 
creditably,  the  second  those  who  have  merely  passed.  This 
would  act  as  a  healthy  stimulant  on  the  Grammar  Schools. 
To  many  an  honour  at  the  outset  of  their  academical  career, 
though  slight  in  itself,  would  be  valuable  ;  whilst  all  who 
were  tolerably  well  prepared  and  possessed  of  fair  abilities 
will  be  certain  of  admission. 

We  fully  concur,  therefore,  in  the  general  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  Evidence,  that  the  University,  and,  we  may 

*  Compare  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jelf,  p.  185. 

t  By  Prof.  Wall.  Evidence,  p.  148.  Compare  that  of  Mr.  Scott, 
p.  112. 
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add,  the  country  generally,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  requirement  of  an  Examination  to  be  passed  by  all  who 
present  themselves  to  be  matriculated. 

Liberty  of  Choice  in  Subjects  of  Study  during  the 
last  Year. 

II.  The  second  defect  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the 
Statute  of  1850  relates  to  the  Final  Examination.  The 
Statute  has  admitted  the  necessity  of  affording  some  liberty 
of  choice  to  the  Student  with  regard  to  the  subjects  which 
he  is  to  pursue  during  the  latter  part  of  his  course.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  this  liberty  should  be  extended. 

All  Students  will  henceforward  be  permitted  to  choose 
at  pleasure  the  special  Studies  of  Law  and  History,  of 
Mathematical  Science,  or  of  Natural  Science ;  but  pre- 
viously to  his  Examination  in  any  of  these  branches,  each 
Candidate  for  a  Degree  must  still  present  himself  in  the 
School  of  Literse  Humaniores,  to  be  there  examined  in 
Classics  for  the  third  time,  as  well  as  in  Philosophy  and 
History. 

No  doubt  this  restriction  was  maintained  in  consequence 
of  an  opinion  which  has  long  prevailed  at  Oxford  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  a  liberal  Education.  It  has  been 
held  to  be  the  sole  business  of  the  University  to  train  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  not  to  give  much  positive  or  any  pro- 
fessional knowledge ;  and  the  study  of  Classical  Books  is 
regarded  as  the  best  means  of  refining  and  invigorating  the 
mind.  The  Education  given  has  hitherto  been  the  same 
for  all,  whether  clergymen  or  barristers,  medical  men  or 
private  gentlemen.  It  has  been  limited  to  such  subjects 
as  were  presumed  to  be  common  to  all  these  kinds  of 
life ;  and  no  one  has  left  Oxford,  under  the  system  hi- 
therto pursued,  much  more  fitted  for  one  profession  than  for 
another. 

A  different  Theory  of  Education  prevailed  at  the  time 
when  the  ancient  Statutes  were  drawn  up.  In  those  days, 
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as  we  have  already  shown,  youths  usually  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  a  very  early  age,  and  stayed  there  many  years. 
At  first  they  found  it  a  mere  Grammar  School,  but  after- 
wards a  place  where  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Age  might  be 
deeply  studied.  At  the  present  day  young  men  come  into 
residence  at  a  much  more  advanced  age,  and  yet  the  Uni- 
versity is  for  the  majority  of  them  a  mere  Grammar  School 
from  first  to  last. 

In  the  times  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  complaints  were  exactly 
opposite  to  those  which  are  now  made.  "  Among  so  many 
"  great  Foundations  of  Colleges  in  Europe  (he  says),*  I 
"  find  it  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  Professions, 

"  and  none  left  free  to  Arts  and  Sciences  at  large 

"  If  any  man  think  Philosophy  and  Universality  to  be  idle 
"  studies,  he  does  not  consider  that  all  Professions  are  from 
"  thence  served  and  supplied."  We  have  no  desire  that 
professional  Education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
should  be  given  in  Oxford.  But  the  University  has  long 
been  moving  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  has  been  a 
serious  loss,  both  to  Oxford  and  to  the  learned  Profes- 
sions, that  the  Studies  which  would  prepare  young  men 
to  enter  on  professional  life  should  have  been  so  completely 
neglected. 

Now  the  Statute  of  1850  was  an  effort  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but  its  present  regulations,  which  still  retain  the 
compulsory  study  of  the  Literae  Humaniores  to  the  end  of 
the  course,  will  scarcely  remedy  the  evil.  At  present  riot 
only  have  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  Professions  of  Law 
and  Medicine  ceased  to  be  followed  in  the  University,  but 
even  Theology  has  suffered. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  extent  to  which  all  separate 
branches  of  learning,  both  Professional  and  preparatory  to 
Professions,  have  been  suffered  to  decay ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  any  measures  which  the  University  has  as  yet  adopted 
are  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil. 

*  Bacon's  Works,  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1)3,  ed. 
.  Montague. 
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Effect  of  the  Present  System  on  Theological  Studies. 

Oxford  still  educates  a  large  proportion  of  the  Clergy  ; 
but  learned  Theologians  are  very  rare  in  the  University, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  still  rarer  elsewhere.  No 
efficient  means  at  present  exist  in  the  University  for  training 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  those  studies  which  belong 
peculiarly  to  their  profession.  A  University  training  cannot 
indeed  be  expected  to  make  men  accomplished  Divines 
before  they  become  Clergymen ;  but  the  University  must  be 
to  blame  if  Theological  studies  languish.  Few  of  the  Clergy 
apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  some  detached  portions  excepted,  is 
unknown  to  the  great  majority.  The  history  of  Doctrines 
has  scarcely  been  treated  in  this  country.  It  may  be  safely 
stated  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have  not  been  studied 
critically  by  the  great  bulk  of  those  in  Orders.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  Church  has  produced  great  Divines,  and 
may  boast  at  this  moment  of  a  body  of  Clergymen  perhaps 
more  intelligent  and  accomplished  than  it  ever  before  pos- 
sessed. But  they  might  well  acquire  more  learning.  We 
hope  that  the  Theological  School  of  Oxford  may  yet  be  fre- 
quented by  earnest  Students,  as  of  old  ;  so  that  many  among 
her  sons  may  gain  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  history 
and  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  with  the  external 
and  internal  history  of  the  Church. 

On  Medical  Studies. 

Oxford  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  School  of  Medicine. 
Those  few  persons  who  take  Medical  Degrees  there  with  a 
view  to  the  social  consideration  which  these  Degrees  give, 
or  the  preferments  in  the  University  for  which  they  are 
necessary,  study  their  profession  elsewhere.  This  may 
result  from  causes  for  which  the  University  is  in  no  way 
to  blame.  But  the  University  is  blameable  for  the  little 
encouragement  which,  even  considering  all  it  has  done  By 
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its  recent  improvements,  it  has  as  yet  given  to  those  Physical 
Sciences  which  Medical  Students  ought  to  learn  before  they 
begin  their  strictly  Professional  course. 

On  Legal  Studies. 

The  connexion  of  Oxford  with  the  Profession  of  the  Law 
is  also  unsatisfactory.  The  number  of  barristers  not  edu- 
cated at  either  University  is  increasing ;  and  of  those  who 
have  graduated,  the  majority  are  of  Cambridge.  Many 
other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  this  result.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  Oxford  was  never  actually  connected 
with  any  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  except  that  which 
practised  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  that  no  one  can  wish 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  Canon  Law.  This  is  true,  but 
the  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  occupies  so  large  a  place 
in  the  Statutes  both  of  the  University  and  of  the  Colleges, 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  complete  desue- 
tude. Under  an  improved  system  young  men  might  be 
efficiently  assisted  in  Oxford  in  the  attainment  of  much  know- 
ledge directly  serviceable  in  training  a  young  lawyer  for  his 
profession. 

Necessity  of  restoring  a  Connexion  between  t/ie  Universities 
and  the  Learned  Professions. 

In  our  printed  papers  we  proposed  for  consideration  the 
question,,  whether  "  the  Studies  of  the  University  might  be 
"  so  regulated,  as  to  render  them  at  some  period  of  the 
"  course  subservient  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  Students." 
We  have  received  a  great  number  of  answers  concurring  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  not  recommended  that  the  University 
should  be  made  a  place  of  Professional  Education,  at  least 
not  for  Law  and  Medicine.  But  it  is  suggested  that  if  its 
Students  cannot  be  made  Lawyers  and  Physicians  in  Oxford 
itself,  they  may  there  be  taught  much  that  would  prepare 
them  for  the  strictly  Professional  Studies  to  be  pursued 
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in  the  great  towns,  where  these  professions  are  practised. 
These  views  are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  by  Professor 
Vaughan : — * 

"  As  to  making  the  academical  course  more  directly  sub- 
"  servient  to  the  future  career  of  Students,  I  conceive  that 
"  a  real  comprehension  of  all  the  different  branches  of  know- 
"  ledge,  such  as  will  not  only  permit,  but  encourage  them, 
"  will  effect  this  purpose,  so  far  as  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 
"  There  is  much  in  medical  and  legal  studies,  which  cannot 
"  be  effectually  taught  at  the  University  ;  so  also  of  Engi- 
"  neering,  Agriculture,  Politics,  &c.  But  there  is  not  one 
"  of  these  professions  for  which  the  University  will  not  very 
"  effectually  educate  in  the  most  essential  and  fundamental 
"  particulars,  if  she  do  but  heartily  and  faithfully  carry  out 
"  the  system  which  she  has  recently  established.  As  society 
"  is  constituted  for  the  present,  I  see  no  necessity  for  more 
"  than  this.  It  is  one  peculiarity  of  our  social  condition, 
"  that  we  have  too  much  rather  than  too  little  time  to  learn 
"  the  specialities  of  the  higher  branches  of  professions  ;  and 
"  it  has  hitherto  been  the  evil  of  our  system  of  education, 
"  that  a  good  foundation  in  general  knowledge  has  not  been 
"  laid,  through  which  those  specialities  can  be  approached 
"  effectively,  and  in  a  liberal  spirit.  A  physician  might 
"  well  learn  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Mechanics,  Botany  and 
"  Natural  History,  and  Anatomy,  at  the  University,  and 
"  the  rest  of  his  profession  could  be  imparted  to  him  in  the 
"  London  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools.  Hitherto  the 
"  study  of  Therapeutics,  Pathology,  &c.,  has  been  learned 
"  in  London,  along  with  sciences  which  should  have  been 
"  known  before  the  commencement  of  a  purely  professional 
"  life.  I  confess  that  in  my  opinion  the  present  University 

*  Evidence,  p.  85.  Compare  that  of  Mr.  Lowe,  p.  12  ;  Archbishop 
Whately,  p.  25  ;  Mr.  Grove,  p.  20  ;  Mr.  Bart.  Price,  p.  63  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, p.  78  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  p.  95  ;  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  p.  120 ;  Prof. 
Wall,  p.  149 ;  Sir  Edm.  Head,  p.  160  ;  Mr.  Litton,  p.  178  ;  Mr.  Bon. 
Price,  p.  195  ;  Mr.  Merivale,  p.  201 ;  Mr.  Henney,  p.  210 ;  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  p.  221. 
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"  scheme  (liberal  as  it  is  comparatively)  is  still  deficient,  in 
"  not  having  emancipated  the  Final  Examination  more  com- 
"  pletely  from  Classical  and  Theological  studies  as  com- 
"  pulsory  upon  all.  Nor  do  I  think,  until  this  is  done,  much 
"  will  have  been  practically  effected  in  Physical,  Historical, 
"  and  Mathematical  instruction.  I  advocate  these  studies, 
"  not  merely,  nor  indeed  by  any  means  chiefly,  as  subservient 
"  to  a  future  practical  career,  but  also  as  most  wholesome 
"  and  valuable  gymnastics  of  the  mind,  infinitely  valuable  as 
"  a  part  of  education." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  recent  Statute  made 
some  advance  towards  this  end.  The  changes  introduced 
by  it  were  in  some  measure  a  return  towards  the  ancient 
distinction  between  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  higher 
Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine.  But  the  prin- 
ciple recognised  is  as  yet  imperfectly  carried  out.  As  we 
have  before  shown,  every  Student  must  at  his  Final  Exa- 
mination pass  through  two  Schools,  one  of  which  may  be 
that  of  Law  and  History,  or  that  of  Mathematics,  or  that 
of  Natural  Science,  the  other  must  be  that  of  "  Li  terse  Hu- 
"  maniores." 


Recommendation  to  Restore  the  Classification  of  the  Higher 
Branches  of  Study  under  different  Schools. 

The  obvious  mode  of  amending  this  scheme  would  be  to 
enact  that  all  Students,  after  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
classical  knowtedge  at  the  Intermediate  Examination,  should 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  studies  of 
the  Grammar  School,  and  should  be  at  liberty,  for  the  latter 
period  of  their  career,  to  devote  themselves  to  pursuits  pre- 
paratory to  their  future  Professions.  Such  an  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Religion,  as  may  be  fairly 
expected  from  any  person  who  has  received  an  academical 
education,  would  be  transferred  from  the  Final  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination.  To  this  end  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
University  might  with  the  best  results  institute  a  division  of 
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Studies,  with  corresponding  Examination  Schools,  such  as 
would  better  accord  with  the  freedom  of  choice  which  should, 
as  we  think,  be  left  to  the  Student,  after  the  Intermediate 
Examination  to  be  passed  by  all  alike. 

We  are  anxious  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated, 
that  any  suggestions  in  a  matter  so  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  University  as  the  arrangement  of  its  Studies, 
must  be  understood  merely  as  indications  of  the  general 
course  which  in  our  opinion  it  ought  to  pursue.  Without 
wishing,  therefore,  minutely  or  peremptorily  to  lay  down  a 
system,  we  have  drawn  out  such  a  scheme  as  would  show  the 
division  of  subjects  which  we  think  desirable. 

I.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  comprising  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages — Eccle- 
siastical History  and  Antiquities — Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy— Pastoral  Theology. 

II.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHILO- 
LOGY, to  be  divided  into  two  Departments : 

(1)  That  of  Mental    Philosophy,  comprising  the 

analysis  of  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  powers, 
the  principles  of  Taste  and  Art,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy. 

(2)  That  of  Philology,  in  which  the  Student  may 

be  examined  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  Ori- 
ental and  Modern  European  Languages,  or 
in  Comparative  Philology. 

III.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  HISTORY,  in- 

cluding Political  Economy. 

IV.  THE   SCHOOL   OF    MATHEMATICAL    AND    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE,  to  be  also  divided  into  two  Departments : 

(1)  That  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

(2)  That  of  Physical   Science,   which  should   be 

devoted  chiefly  to  the  three  Fundamental 
Sciences  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Che- 
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mistry,  and  Physiology,  but  should  include 
also  all  the  Sciences  subordinate  to  these 
three. 

I. — Proposed  School  of  Theology. 

I.  According  to  this  suggestion,  THEOLOGY  would  after 
the  second  Examination  be  separated  from  the  Literae  Hu- 
maniores,  so  as  to  become  in  practice,  what  it  has  always 
been  in  theory,  a  distinct  Academical  Faculty. 

The  Statute  of  1850,  though  in  most  branches  of  study  it 
has  made  great  improvements,  has  done  little  for  Theology. 
The  same  kind  and  the  same  extent  of  knowledge  is  still  to 
be  required  from  Clergymen  and  Laymen.  It  is  true  that 
permission  has  been  given  to  Candidates  for  Honours  in  the 
School  of  Literae  Humaniores  to  bring  up  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  and  some  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and 
that  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  henceforward  to  be 
required.  This  is  so  far  good  ;  and  of  itself  it  involves  a 
confession  that  what  has  hitherto  been  demanded  of  persons 
destined  for  Holy  Orders  is  not  sufficient. 

But  it  has  been  already  stated  that  Theological  teaching, 
as  such,  does  not  thrive  in  the  University,  and  that  (to  say 
the  least)  the  Professorships,  so  richly  endowed  for  its  sup- 
port, produce  no  results  commensurate  with  their  emolu- 
ments. 

Failure  of  the  Amendment  attempted  in  1842. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  give  reality  to  this  Faculty  by  a 
Statute  passed  in  1842,  which  proposed  to  establish  Lec- 
tures and  Examinations  in  Theology,  for  those  who  had 
already  taken  the  Degree  of  B.A.  This  Statute  contained 
some  excellent  provisions ;  but  it  has  failed,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  It  was  rendered  obligatory  on  none  ;  and 
attendance  on  the  Lectures  involved  longer  residence,  and 
therefore  additional  expense,  without  conferring  any  equi- 
valent advantages.  If  the  Examination  thus  instituted  were 
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made  available  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  if  it  opened  an 
avenue  to  University  distinctions,  if  it  were  likely  to  prove 
a  recommendation  for  College  Fellowships,  no  doubt  an  in- 
stant demand  would  arise  for  Theological  Lectures.  This 
demand  would  call  the  Professors  into  more  active  Acade- 
mical life.  From  any  measure  giving  the  distinct  encou- 
ragement to  this  study  which  we  propose,  combined  with  a 
general  improvement  in  the  Education  of  Oxford,  we  might 
hope  for  a  great  Theological  School,  which  would  render 
the  University  independent  of  foreign  talent  and  industry, 
and  help  to  secure  it  against  those  conflicts  of  opinion  to 
which  of  late  years  it  has  been  exposed. 

Some  of  the  Oxford  Graduates  who  are  destined  for 
Orders  seek  instruction  at  the  recently-established  Theolo- 
gical Schools  of  Durham  and  of  Wells.  In  the  case  of 
many  Students,  such  a  separation  from  old  associations  is 
thought  to  be  beneficial.  This  motive  for  quitting  Oxford 
will  we  hope  be  diminished,  when  measures  shall  have  been 
adopted  for  reducing  the  expenses  and  increasing  the  stu- 
diousness  of  Undergraduates.* 

There  are  many  considerations  which  seem  to  recommend 
the  University  as  a  seat  of  Theological  Education.  The 
greatness  of  the  Institution  acts,  even  as  things  are  now,  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  permanent  occupation  of  its  whole 
atmosphere  by  the  opinions  of  particular  schools  and  parties ; 
and,  if  the  energies  of  the  University  should  be  further 
developed,  the  admixture  of  other  Professions  and  other 
Studies  will  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  that  exclusively 
Ecclesiastical  character  in  the  Clergy,  which,  by  dividing 
their  views  and  interests  from  those  of  the  Laity,  exercises 
a  mischievous  influence  over  the  relations  of  the  Church  and 
the  Nation.  But  while  we  are  desirous  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church  should  be  fully  instructed  in  matters  properly 
belonging  to  their  profession,  it  would  be  desirable,  we 
think,  that  they  should  be  compelled  also  to  enter  another 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  39  ;  Mr.  Scott,  p.  113 ;  Mr.  Lake, 
p.  169. 
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School.  The  habit  of  investigating  God's  works  and  the 
operation  of  His  Laws,  whether  in  the  mental  or  physical 
world,  or  the  study  of  the  actual  History  of  Mankind,  would, 
we  believe,  do  much  towards  correcting  the  narrow  spirit  in 
which  Theology  is  too  often  studied.  And,  as  Candidates 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  are  not  required,  like  those 
destined  for  other  professions,  to  enter  upon  a  technical 
education  after  they  leave  Oxford,  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that,  in  many  instances,  they  should  reside  somewhat 
longer,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  better  to  pursue 
those  collateral  studies  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

II. — Proposed  School  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Philology,  with  its  two  Departments. 

II.  The  second  School  which  we  think  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted out  of  the  vast  mass  of  matter  which  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  Literse  Humaniores,  is  that  of  MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY.  This  School  we  propose  to 
divide  into  two  Departments,  which  are  sufficiently  desig- 
nated by  its  double  title. 

1 .  School  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

1.  The  department  of  Mental  Philosophy  would,  of 
course,  be  chiefly  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  mind,  its  powers,  operations,  and  affec- 
tions. We  have  placed  this  school  in  union  with  Philology, 
partly  because  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  study 
of  the  mental  processes,  and  of  language  as  the  exponent  of 
these  processes,  and  partly  for  reasons  of  convenience  ;  but 
we  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  subject  of  academic  in- 
struction which  is  not  more  or  less  connected  with  the  study 
of  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
entire  range  of  Oxford  Studies,  that  we  consider  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  school  highly  important.  We  recom- 
mend it  with  the  hope  that  the  Theological  Student  may 
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have  the  opportunity  of  better  preparation  for  entering  on 
the  abstruse  questions  of  Divinity  which  relate  to  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  nature  and  condition  of  man ;  the 
Student  of  Jurisprudence  and  History  for  examining  into 
the  principles  of  Duty  and  Obligation,  of  Liberties  and 
Rights;  the  Mathematician  and  Natural  Philosopher,  for 
ascertaining  the  foundations  on  which  their  sciences  rest, 
and  for  understanding  the  connexion  of  their  demonstrations 
with  their  axioms  and  definitions,  with  their  facts  and  hypo- 
theses ;  and,  above  all,  the  Student  of  Human  Physiology, 
for  his  investigations  into  the  nature  of  sensibility  and  the 
active  powers,  which  suggest  at  every  step  questions  regard- 
ing the  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  long  professed  to  consider 
some  portion  of  Mental  Science  as  necessary  to  a  liberal 
education,  by  requiring  Logic  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  final  Examination ;  so  much  so,  that,  till  the  recent 
Statute,  no  one  could  present  himself  for  Examination  even 
in  the  Mathematical  School  without  first  proving  himself,  in 
some  sort,  a  Logician.  But  the  Logic  of  Oxford,  though  it 
presumes  of  course  some  knowledge  of  the  mental  powers, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  metaphysical  language,  has 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  obsolete  Philosophy  of  the  Me- 
diaeval Schools,  and  has  served  rather  to  promote  than  to 
destroy  the  dominion  of  spurious  science.  The  investiga- 
tions of  modern  philosophers  were  indeed  admitted  as  legi- 
timate matter  for  Examination  by  the  Statute  of  1830,  but 
the  text-book  of  Logic  employed  is  still  substantially  the 
same  as  those  used  when  the  Laudian  Statutes  were  passed  ; 
and  deviations  from  the  ancient  system  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  authority  of  the  University  or  its  Professors,  as  on 
the  will  of  individual  Examiners  and  the  discretion  of  Pri- 
vate Tutors.  These  statements  are  corroborated  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  "I  have 
"  not  (he  says)  known  any  Public  Examiner  of  late  years, 
"  who  has  not  expressed  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction 
"  on  first  reading  over  the  Logic  and  Ethic  Papers  of  the 

u  2 
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"  Candidates  for  Honours.*  ....  The  feeling  is,  that  the 
"  mode  in  which  these  subjects  are  studied  has  rather  a 
"  pernicious  effect,  than  otherwise,  on  the  mind  of  the  Stu- 

"  dent My  own  impression,  when  I  was  Examiner, 

"  was,  that  the  time  given  to  these  subjects,  in  by  far  the 
"  greater  number  of  cases,  was  entirely  thrown  away." 
He  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
state  of  things,  namely,  the  want  of  proper  Examiners,  the 
narrow  sphere  within  which  the  subject  is  studied,  and  the 
mass  of  difficult  matters  which  are  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  Literae  Humaniores. 

Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  Moral  Phi- 
losophy has  been  studied  are  very  similar  :f — "  I  am  de- 
"  cidedly  of  opinion  that  the  subject  as  it  is  now  taught  is 
"  far  more  difficult  and  repulsive  to  the  beginner  than  it 

"  [need  be] The  Student  who  first  enters  on  the 

"  study  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is 
"  doubly  embarrassed ;  the  thoughts  are  new  to  him,  and 
"  he  encounters  them  for  the  first  time,  not  only  in  a  foreign 
"  tongue,  but  under  very  obscure  forms  of  expression,  for 
"  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  exact  equivalent  in 
"  his  own  language/' 

Oxford  has  been  often  censured  for  opposing,  or  at  least 
not  promoting,  the  study  of  external  nature.  The  charge 
till  very  lately  could  hardly  be  denied.  But  we  hope  that 
the  Statute  of  1850  will  do  much  towards  removing  this  re- 
proach. At  the  same  time  we  are  anxious  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  not,  in  encouraging  Physical  Science,  discard 
that  which  she  has  hitherto  professed  to  place  in  so  promi- 
nent a  position.  "  It  is  deeply  to  be  desired,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Vaughan,;j;  "  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  mental  no 
"  less  than  physical,  should  be  investigated  and  taught  at 
"  Oxford.  The  University  has  in  her  system  too  much 
"  ignored  the  latter,  and  she  has  dealt  with  the  former  in  an 
"  exclusive  and  timid  spirit.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 

*  Evidence,  p.  262.  f  Ibid.,  p.  163.  £  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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"  this  has  been  done  consciously,  and  I  am  aware  that  the 
"  recent  cultivation  of  Physical  Science  has  rather  led  to 
"  the  impression  with  many  that  Mental  Science  occupies  a 
"  region  too  dark  for  the  operations  of  the  human  intellect. 
"  But  I  trust  that  no  changes  made  in  our  system  would  be 
"  based  on  such  an  assumption." 

2.  School  of  Philology. 

2.  The  second  department  of  this  School  would  be  that 
of  Philology,  or  the  study  of  Language. 

According  to  the  present  practice  of  the  University,  Lan- 
guage (as  such)  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  formed  a  dis- 
tinct subject  of  academical  study.  The  Candidate  for  the 
highest  honours  in  the  School  of  Literae  Humaniores  pre- 
sents a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  which  are  often 
very  accurately  read,  and  he  is  able  perhaps  to  translate  and 
explain  the  books  which  he  has  placed  on  his  list.  But  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  same  youth,  if  required 
to  translate  off-hand  a  passage  of  common  Greek  which  he 
has  never  seen  before,  commits  great  errors,  and  also  shows 
by  his  translations  of  English  into  Latin  and  Greek  that  he 
has  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
language.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  deny  Honours  to  one  who  has 
exhibited  considerable  capacity  and  industry  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  work,  because  he  has  failed  in  this  particular. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  special  Scholarships  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  encouragement  of  criticism  and  composition, 
which  have  answered  the  desired  end  with  regard  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  Students ;  and  it  was  with  the  same  view  that 
in  the  second  Examination,  instituted  by  the  recent  Statute, 
particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  knowledge  of  Language. 
We  hope  that,  by  establishing  an  Examination  at  Matricu- 
lation, and  by  ordering  every  Student  to  be  examined,  at 
an  earlier  period,  in  most  of  the  books  now  reserved  for  the 
Final  Examination,  the  University  may  be  able  to  insist 
more  strongly  upon  the  study  of  Language  as  in  itself  de- 
serving encouragement  and  honour. 
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The  Statute  of  1850  indicates  a  desire  to  follow  this 
course,  by  returning  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  and  re- 
quiring that  Candidates  should  be  examined  so  as  to  test 
their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  irrespectively  of 
the  particular  list  of  books  which  they  bring  up.  We  think 
that,  for  Students  in  the  Philological  School,  this  system 
should  in  the  Final  Examination  be  carried  still  further. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  Philology  should  be  confined 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Those  Students  who 
desire  it  should  be  free  to  devote  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
or  those  of  modern  Europe. 

III. — School  of  Jurisprudence  and  History. 

III.  The  School  of  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  HISTORY,  of 
which  we  have  next  to  speak,  has  been  virtually  created  by 
the  Statute  of  1850.  The  mention  of  Adam  Smith's  great 
work  among  the  books  to  be  studied  for  this  School  implies 
that  the  modern  science  of  Political  Economy  is  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  studies  required  or  encouraged.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  Ancient  History  should  be  transferred  to 
this  School ;  for  the  division  of  History  into  Ancient  and 
Modern  is  rather  matter  of  convenience  than  of  reality.  It 
has  also  been  provided  by  the  University  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  Laws  of  England,  and  that  Can- 
didates for  the  higher  Honours  should  study  the  principles 
of  Jurisprudence  by  means  of  the  Civil  Law.  We  may  here 
record  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  study  of  International 
Law  introduced  by  the  University.  At  first,  the  duty  of 
teaching  the  Science  would  naturally  devolve  on  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law ;  but  doubtless  the  increasing  number  of 
Students  will  soon  call  for  a  new  Chair,  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  study  well  worthy  of  the  highest  talents.  Nothing 
would  more  assist  in  settling  and  strengthening  that  public 
opinion  of  nations,  which,  weak  and  vague  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  is  yet  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  civilisation,  than 
the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the  principles  of  Inter- 
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national  Law  by  men  of  powerful  intellect  and  profound 
learning. 

Proposal  to  make  this  School  of  use  as  preparatory  to  Legal 

Studies. 

A  practical  object  of  great  interest  will,  we  trust,  be  pro- 
moted by  this  School ;  we  mean  the  preparatory  education 
of  young  men  destined  for  the  Bar.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  preparation  will  be  best  indicated  by  recalling  the  lan- 
guage with  which  Blackstone  introduced  his  celebrated  lec- 
tures at  Oxford  :* — 

"  I  think  it  past  dispute  that  those  gentlemen  who  resort 
"  to  the  Inns  of  Court  with  a  view  to  pursue  the  profession 
"  [of  the  Law]  will  find  it  expedient,  whenever  it  is  prac- 
"  ticable,  to  lay  the  previous  foundations  of  this,  as  well  as 
"  every  other  science,  in  one  of  our  learned  Universities. 
"  We  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  sensible  lawyer, 
"  whether  anything  can  be  more  hazardous  or  discouraging 
"  than  the  usual  entrance  on  the  study  of  the  Law.  A  raw 
"  and  inexperienced  youth,  in  the  most  dangerous  season  of 
"  life,  is  transplanted  on  a  sudden  into  the  midst  of  allure- 
"  ments  to  pleasure,  without  any  restraint  or  check  but  what 
"  his  own  prudence  can  suggest,  with  no  public  direction  in 
"  what  course  to  pursue  his  inquiries,  no  private  assistance 
"  to  remove  the  distresses  and  difficulties  which  will  always 
"  embarrass  a  beginner.  In  this  situation  he  is  expected  to 
"  sequester  himself  from  the  world,  and,  by  a  tedious  lonely 
"  process,  to  extract  the  theory  of  law  from  a  mass  of  undi- 
"  gested  learning ;  or  else  by  an  assiduous  attendance  in 
"  the  Courts,  to  pick  up  theory  and  practice  together,  suffi- 
"  cient  to  qualify  him  for  the  ordinary  run  of  business. 
"  .  .  .  Making  due  allowance  (he  continues)  for  one  or 
"  two  shining  exceptions,  experience  may  teach  us  to  fore- 
"  tell  that  a  lawyer  thus  educated  to  the  bar,  in  subser- 
"  vience  to  attornies  and  solicitors,  will  find  he  has  begun 

*  Introduction  to  Commentaries. 
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"  at  the  wrong  end.  If  practice  be  the  whole  he  is  taught, 
"  practice  must  also  be  the  whole  he  will  ever  know.  If  he 
"  be  uninstructed  in  the  elements  and  first  principles  upon 
"  which  the  rule  of  practice  is  founded,  the  least  variation 
"  from  established  precedents  will  totally  distract  and  be- 
"  wilder  him.  Ita  lex  scripta  est  is  the  utmost  his  know- 
"  ledge  will  arrive  at.  He  must  never  aspire  to  form, 
"  and  seldom  expect  to  comprehend  any  arguments  drawn  a 
"  priori  from  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  the  natural  founda- 
"  tions  of  justice." 

The  publication  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  of 
other  more  recent  legal  works,  may  have  removed  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  perplexed  the  young  Student.  But 
the  want  of  a  preparatory  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Jurisprudence  appears  still  to  be  felt  by  persons  well  quali- 
fied to  judge. 

Lord  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  legal  education  of  Lord 
Somers,  says  : — * 

"  The  *  readings '  and  4  moots  '  by  which  the  study  of  the 
"  law  had  .been  carried  on  since  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Inns  of  Court  were  felling  into  desuetude,  the  exercises 
"•  by  which  proficiency  was  tested,  were  now  becoming  empty 
"  forms,  such  as  we  find  them,  and  the  system  of  pupilage 
"  was  beginning.  This  has  since  very  imperfectly  supplied  f 
"  the  place  of  the  training  for  the  profession  in  England, 
"  which  prevails  elsewhere,  under  regular  Professors  ap- 
"  pointed  to  teach  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Civil  Law,  the 
"  different  branches  of  Municipal  Law  and  Municipal  Juris- 
"  prudence,  with  Examinations  and  Theses,  to  show  that  the 
"  aspirant  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  an  Advo- 
"  cate,  and  qualified  to  fill  the  offices  to  which  as  an  Advocate 
"  he  may  be  appointed." 

Mr.  Bethell,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Law  Reform 
Association,  f  declares,  "  that  Law  Students  at  present  are 
"  rarely  instructed  in  that  liberal  knowledge  of  jurispru- 

*  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  b'9. 
t  Report  in  '  Times,'  June  10,  1851. 
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"  dence  and  comprehensive  system,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
«  all  law." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Denison,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General,  has, 
in  his  Evidence,*  given  a  detailed  account  of  "  the  usual 
"  routine  of  what  is  now  called  a  legal  education."  He 
states  that,  for  the  most  part,  three  years  are  spent  in  the 
chambers  of  eminent  legal  practitioners,  where  the  Student 
has  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  business  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind  transacted  ;  but  that  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  can  be  of  little  use  to  any  but  the  most  patient  and 
industrious ;  and  that  even  such  Students  lose  much  of  the 
profit  they  might  derive,  because  they  have  not  been  taught 
the  elements  of  legal  science  before  they  engage  in  the 
complex  and  difficult  details  of  its  practice.  The  disad- 
vantages of  such  a  system  are  manifest,  even  if  the  names  of 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  and  Mr.  Baron  Parke  were 
not  added,  as  approvers  of  Mr.  Denison's  statement. 

But  though  it  be  granted  that  these  evils  be  as  great  as 
they  have  been  described,  it  may  be  asked  what  has  the 
University  to  do  with  their  correction  ?  The  answer  may  be 
given  generally  in  the  words  of  Blackstone. 

"  The  inconveniences  (he  says)  f  here  pointed  out  can 
"  never  be  effectually  prevented,  but  by  making  academical 
"  education  a  previous  step  to  the  profession  of  the  Common 
"  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  rudiments  of  law 
"  a  part  of  academical  education." 

The  method  best  adapted  for  accomplishing  Blackstone's 
object  is  thus  indicated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Denison  : — J 

"  Can  this  be  done,  and  how?  Nothing  more  easy. 
"  Simply  by  providing  a  competent  teacher  of  law.  Once 
"  find  a  man  who  can  and  will  teach,  and  let  the  University 
"  make  it  worth  his  while  to  devote  his  life  in  teaching  law 
"  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  taught,  and  the  end 
"  is  gained.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  Students.  A  science 
"  which  deals  practically  with  the  lives,  liberties,  property, 

*  Evidence,  p.  197.  t  Ubi  supr.  t  Evidence,  p.  198. 
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"  and  fortunes  of  all,  will  be  found  interesting  to  all,  if  it 
"  be  not  presented  them  in  a  revolting  shape,  and  entangled 
"  in  a  maze  of  subordinate  machinery  which,  though  a 
"  necessary  part  of  the  mental  furniture  of  a  practising 
"  lawyer,  only  serves  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  the 
"  Student,  and  to  obstruct  the  freedom  of  his  view.  But  a 
66  Teacher,  who  is  to  be  really  efficient,  must  not  be  a  mere 
"  reader  of  written  lectures.  The  rudiments  of  law,  like 
"  those  of  all  other  practical  sciences,  must  be  worked  into 
"  the  mind  more  by  the  constant  teaching  of  a  Tutor  than 
"  by  the  occasional  essays  of  a  lecturer. 

"  Let  the  Vinerian  Professorship  of  Law  be  made  a 
"  working  reality,  instead  of  what  it  has  ever  been  since 
"  the  time  of  living  memory, — a  sinecure  and  a  sham ;  and 
"  Oxford  will  soon  become  a  school  of  jurisprudence,  which 
"  will  not  only  invigorate  youth  for  the  more  practical  and 
"  severe  studies  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  will  gradually 
"  infuse  into  the  English  law  a  more  healthy,  liberal,  sen- 
"  sible,  and  scientific  spirit,  and  thereby  do  an  incalculable 
"  service  to  the  nation." 

We  must  here  repeat,  what  we  have  more  than  once  said 
before,  that  we  cannot  consider  it  desirable  to  establish  in 
Oxford  a  strictly  Professional  Education.  The  technical 
knowledge  of  any  profession  can  best  be  gained  at  the 
places  where  the  profession  is  best  practised. 

Some  persons,  indeed,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Bethell,  re- 
commend that  this  preparatory  education  should  be  given, 
not  by  the  University,  but  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  This 
eminent  authority  strongly  urges  that  the  teaching  should 
be  "  tutorial  teaching,  such  as  exists  at  the  University  in 
"  other  departments  of  learning."  And  we  think  Mr. 
Denison's  reasons  for  preferring  the  University  itself  are 
cogent.* 

"  (1.)  As  it  is  very  important  (he  says)f  that  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  principles  of  law  should  be  deemed  a  desirable 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Deuison,  p.  109.  t  Ibid. 
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"  element  in  a  liberal  education,  it  should  be  taught  at 
"  those  places  which  usually  form  the  final  stage  of  general 
"  education,  as  distinct  from  special  or  professional  educa- 
"  tion.  At  the  Universities,  all  youths  who  were  so  dis- 
"  posed  might  study  it ;  whereas,  if  taught  at  the  Inns  of 
"  Court,  it  would  be  extremely  unlikely  that  eldest  sons,  or 
"  indeed  any  persons  except  those  destined  for  the  bar, 
"  would  subject  themselves  to  the  needful  restraints,  or 
"  have  the  same  stimulus  which  would  naturally  attach 
"  to  an  University  course  of  study.  In  short,  it  would  be 
"  too  late  to  begin  it  when  the  University  career  is  com- 
"  pleted. 

"  After  leaving  the  Universities,  young  men  are,  natu- 
"  rally  enough,  quite  weary  of  tutors  and  teaching ;  they 
"  long  for  freedom  both  of  thought  and  action,  and  will 
"  rarely  recommence  their  pupilage  and  encounter  a  fresh 
u  series  of  examinations.  But  if  the  Tutorial  system  means 
"  anything,  it  involves  all  this. 

"  (2.)  It  is  highly  desirable  to  combine  with  the  ele- 
"  mentary  study  of  Law  the  kindred  studies  of  Logic, 
"  Rhetoric,  Evidence,  and  History  ;  all  of  which  might  be 
"  eminently  useful  to  illustrate,  enliven,  and  vary  it,  while 
"  Law  might  in  its  turn  give  to  them  a  more  real  and  prac- 
"  tical  bearing  than  they  have  at  present.  All  this  would 
"  quite  naturally  be  done  at  the  Universities,  whereas  it 
"  would  not,  and  probably  could  not,  be  done  at  all  at  the 
"  Inns  of  Court. 

"  (3.)  It  is  admitted  in  the  Report  of  the  Law  Amend- 
"  ment  Society  (Eighth  Annual  Address,  p.  9)  that  '  the 
"  '  great  difficulty  which  has  impeded  the  operations  of  the 
"  '  Committee  in  establishing  a  Law  School  has  been  the 
"  '  want  of  funds ;'  that  «  a  Law  School  is  necessarily  a 
"  '  costly  undertaking.'  But,  at  the  Universities,  the  only 
"  cost  will  be  an  adequate  salary  to  one  efficient  Teacher. 

"  (4.)  It  is  proposed  that,  in  London,  the  teaching  should 
"  be  gratuitous.  '  The  Lecturer  should  be  put  to  no  ex- 
"  '  pense.  He  may  be  willing  to  give  his  time,  but  no 
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"  '  other  demand  should  be  made  upon  him/  —  (Ibid.) 
"  But  a  system  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  Law  can 
"  scarcely  be  lasting,  and  will  probably  be  worth  very  little 
"  while  it  lasts. 

"  Many  other  objections  to  the  above  plan  will  readily 
"  suggest  themselves  But  even  assuming  that  such  a 
"  scheme  were  practicable,  it  does  not  make  it  at  all  less 
"  desirable  that  the  elements  of  Law  should  be  taught  at 
"  the  Universities.  The  two  plans  may  co-exist  without  in 
"  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  each  other.  And 
"  this  much  seems  clear — that  if  the  Tutorial  system  is 
"  practicable  in  London,  it  is  so,  a  fortiori,  at  the  Uni- 
"  versities." 

Every  one,  however,  must  be  aware  of  the  temptations, 
difficulties,  and  inconveniences  which  beset  the  legal  Student 
at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  studies  in  London.  Few 
greater  benefits  could  be  bestowed  by  the  University  than 
that  of  imparting  to  him,  within  its  quiet  and  regulated 
precincts,  before  he  enters  on  his  London  career,  that 
initiation  into  legal  principles,  which,  if  sought  at  all,  is 
now  sought  and  often  missed  amidst  the  various  distractions 
of  the  metropolis.  But  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
Jurisprudence,  closely  connected  as  they  are  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Politics,  and  necessary  as  they  are  for 
the  study  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  will  be  of  more 
general  use  than  simply  to  prepare  the  minds  of  lawyers  for 
the  right  discharge  of  their  professional  avocations.  Future 
statesmen,  and  that  important  class  of  men  who  are  to 
administer  justice  as  magistrates,  and  to  exercise  great 
influence  as  landed  proprietors,  may  reap  much  benefit  from 
these  studies,  combined  as  they  will  be  with  History  and 
Political  Economy,  according  to  the  provisions  already  con- 
tained in  the  Statute  of  1850.  Professors  and  Teachers  in 
this  School,  able  and  willing  to  do  their  duty,  may  attract 
many  to  the  University,  who  now  seek  such  knowledge  else- 
where, or  do  not  think  of  seeking  it  at  all ;  and  thus  the 
University,  if  the  subject  be  taken  up  zealously,  will  be 
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enabled  not  only  to  raise  its  own  character,  but  to  render 
great  service  to  the  country. 

IV. — School  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

IV.  The  Fourth  School  is  that  of  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Mathematical  SchooL 

1.  As  regards  the  Mathematical  School  we  have  little  to 
add  to  what  we  .have  said  in  our  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  studies  of  the  University.    A  few  useful  changes 
in  the  study  of  Mathematics  have  been  introduced  by  the 
new  Statute.     Henceforth  all  Students  must  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  of  Euclid  or  Algebra.     For- 
merly the  more  indolent,  having  the  option,  preferred  taking 
up  a  miserable  pittance   of  Logic.     Many   who  enter  on 
these  studies  by  compulsion  may  be  induced  to  pursue  them 
from  choice.     The  Honours  held  out  at  the  intermediate 
Examination  to  encourage  the  study  of  Pure  Mathematics 
will,  doubtless,  prove  a  stimulus ;  at  any  rate,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  some  knowledge  of  Mathematics 
is  indispensable   to  a  good  education  is  in  itself  of  great 
value. 

2.   School  of  Physical  Science. 

2.  Till  the  passing  of  the  recent  Statute,  Physical  Science 
had  never  been  recognised  as  a  branch  of  academical  study, 
except  in  connexion  with  Mathematics ;  and  many  depart- 
ments of  this  Science  were  not  recognised  at  all.     Even 
now  it  is  so  encumbered  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
study  of  Liter®  Humaniores  to  the  end  of  the  University 
Course,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  independent.     From 
this   encumbrance  we  have   already  recommended   that  it 
should  be  relieved. 

On  the  importance  of  this  study,  as  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Evidence  which  has  been 
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submitted  to  us.  To  the  remarks  already  quoted,  we  add 
the  opinion  of  several  persons  whose  words  are  deserving  of 
attention  :  — 

"  I  must  also  (says  Mr.  Lowe,*  formerly  Fellow  of  Mag- 
"  dalen  College,  and  lately  Member  of  Council  at  Sydney), 
"  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  University,  express  my 
"  hope  that  the  Physical  Sciences  will  be  brought  much 
"  more  prominently  forward  in  the  scheme  of  University 
"  education.  I  have  seen  in  Australia  Oxford  men  placed 
"  in  positions  in  which  they  had  reason  bitterly  to  regret 
"  that  their  costly  education,  while  making  them  intimately 
"  acquainted  with  remote  events  and  distant  nations,  had 
"  left  them  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
"  placed  them  under  immense  disadvantages  in  that  struggle 
"  with  her  which  they  had  to  maintain." 

"  Few  educated  men  (says  Mr.  Grove,t  a  distinguished 
"  Member  of  the  Royal  Society)  will  be  found  who,  if  they 
"  have  not  early  studied  Physical  Science,  do  not  regret 
"  such  omission  ;  and  none  will,  I  venture  to  affirm,  be 
"  found  who,  having  had  their  attention  early  directed  to  it, 
"  think  their  time  has,  in  this  respect,  been  misapplied." 

"  In  regard  to  Physics  or  Natural  History  (says  Sir 
"  Charles  LyellJ),  a  great  range  of  choice  ought  to  be 
"  permitted,  whether  in  the  matriculation  or  any  subsequent 
"  examination,  and  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the  Uni- 
"  versity  whether  Astronomy,  or  some  of  the  numerous 
"  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Chemistry,  or  Geo- 
"  logy,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  or  Botany  be  preferred.  The 
"  new  Examination  Statutes,  passed  in  1850,  show  that  the 
"  governing  majority  of  Graduates  were  not  then  prepared 
"  to  recognise  even  one  single  department  of  Physics  or 
"  Natural  History  as  admissible,  much  less  requisite,  in  the 
"  first  two  examinations.  Even  in  the  third,  that  class  of 
"  subjects  which  is  growing  daily  in  importance  was  left 
"  entirely  optional,  so  that  the  highest  academical  prizes 
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"  and  honours  might  be  carried  off  by  men  profoundly  igno- 
"  rant  of  the  elements  of  the  entire  field  of  Natural  Science. 
"  Such  regulations  ensure  the  continued  exclusion  from 
"  nearly  all  our  great  schools  of  departments  of  knowledge 
"  eminently  fitted  to  quicken  the  powers  of  observation  and 
"  classification,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  which  they 
"  afford  to  many  intellects  of  a  high  order.  A  spirit  of 
"  inquiry  into  natural  phenomena  should  be  cherished, 
"  moreover,  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent  moral  tendency. 
"  Historians,  theologians,  and  politicians,  whether  of  ancient 
"  or  modern  times,  and  their  commentators  and  expounders, 
"  are  often  influenced  by  human  passions  and  partialities,  so 
"  as  to  put  their  own  construction  on  facts  and  events.  Jn 
"  such  branches  the  plan  of  education  may  be  worked  for  a 
"  particular  purpose,  according  to  the  teacher's  prejudices 
"  and  views.  But  of  this  there  is  far  less  danger  in  the 
"  study  of  Nature.  The  progress  of  discovery  is  always 
"  improving  our  theories,  and  forcing  us  to  abandon  old 
"  errors,  so  that  in  this  school  we  are  learning  lessons  of 
"  candour  and  sincerity,  of  humility  and  simplicity,  and  by 
"  such  discipline  are  better  prepared  for  the  investigation 
"  of  moral,  metaphysical,  and  political  phenomena,  with  an 
"  honest  desire  of  arriving  at  truth.  If  no  foundation  is 
"  laid  at  school,  to  say  nothing  of  college,  for  pursuing  and 
"  taking  interest  in  such  investigations,  they  are  usually 
"  neglected  or  not  successfully  cultivated  in  after-life." 

"  Any  man  (says  Dr.  Acland)  *  really  anxious  for  the 
"  full  development  of  the  mental  powers  of  his  pupils,  is 
"  doing  himself  and  them  a  serious  disservice — nay  (con- 
"  sidering  the  station  of  many  educated  here)  an  injury  to 
"  his  country — who  does  not  set  himself  to  ascertain  what 
"  is  the  most  feasible  method  of  adding  to  the  study  of 
"  Language,  Logic,  History,  and  Religion,  the  study  of  the 
"  general  nature  of  the  Planet  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  of 
"  the  Material  Conditions  under  which  his  work  of  probation 
u  is  to  be  performed." 

*  Letter  on  Medical  Reform,  Oxford,  1848. 
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To  these  arguments  it  may  be  added  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  middle,  and  even  of  the  labouring,  classes  are 
daily  advancing  in  the  cultivation  of  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Unless,  therefore,  the  clergy  and  gentry  who  are 
educated  at  the  University  are  compelled  or  encouraged  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society  at  large,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  from  their  ignorance  of  a  branch  of  knowledge 
so  generally  diffused,  they  may  find  themselves  placed  below 
persons  in  many  respects  inferior ;  and  that  an  opposition 
may  arise  between  Physical  Science  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  would  do  serious  injury  both  to  the  one 
and  the  other. 

From  all  these  considerations,  many  persons  (among  whom 
must  be  numbered  one  of  our  own  body,  Professor  Powell) 
are  anxious  to  make  the  study  of  some  department  of 
Physical  Science  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  the 
University  course,  so  as  to  place  this  study  on  a  level  with 
the  other  essential  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  that  is, 
with  the  Classics  and  the  elements  of  Mathematics, — an 
acquaintance  with  which  should  be  demanded  from  all 
Members  of  the  University, — and  to  require  some  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  Physical  Science  at  that  Examination 
which  is  to  terminate  the  compulsory  part  of  the  Academical 
course ;  so  that  no  one  should  attain  a  Degree  without  at 
least  evincing  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Astro- 
nomy, of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  Chemistry,  Geology, 
or  Physiology,  and  that  the  University  might  be  freed  from 
the  reproach  of  sending  forth  a  host  of  Graduates  in  Arts 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Natural  Science.  But  the 
greater  part  of  our  body  doubt  whether  the  amount  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  which  could  by  such  means  be  exacted, 
would  be  of  substantial  advantage  to  the  Student,  and 
whether  such  a  demand  might  not  encourage  a  superficial 
mode  of  pursuing  these  studies,  while  it  diminished  the 
chances  of  obtaining  accuracy  in  others.  They  expect  that 
this  School,  when  once  recognised  as  an  independent  branch 
of  academical  instruction,  and  supported  by  eminent  Pro- 
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fessors  in  all  its  departments,  will  (from  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  towards  the  pursuit  of  Material  Knowledge)  be 
likely  to  assert  its  own  importance ;  and  they  think,  there- 
fore, that  to  ensure  its  success,  no  more  will  be  needed  than 
to  give  it  independent  existence  and  free  scope  for  action, 
without  making  it  compulsory. 

There  is  one  practical  use  to  which  the  School  of  Physical 
Science  may  be  turned,  so  important  as  to  claim  especial 
notice.  We  are  led  to  believe  that,  by  means  of  this  School, 
the  University  might  be  brought  into  alliance  with  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Medical  Profession,  in  the  same  way 
that  by  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  it  might  be  associated 
with  the  Profession  of  the  Law. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  alleged  of  the  generality  of  Medical 
men  with  the  same  truth  as  of  Lawyers,  that  they  enter  on 
their  Profession  with  no  sufficient  preparatory  education  ; 
because,  in  the  great  hospitals  of  London,  Lectures  have 
long  been  given  to  the  Students  by  the  most  eminent  men 
connected  with  those  hospitals ;  and  because  Students  may 
resort  to  Edinburgh,  or  to  other  Schools  of  Medicine,  to 
attend  the  Lectures  of  the  most  distinguished  Teachers. 
Yet  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  syste- 
matic teaching  and  proper  division  of  these  preliminary 
studies. 

"  At  the  outset  of  his  studies  in  the  great  hospitals  (says 
"  Dr.  Acland)  *  the  Medical  Student  has  his  mind  distracted 
"  and  his  time  taken  up  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
"  which  must  be  studied  at  once.  Often  he  has  to  attend 
"  four  or  five  lectures  in  a  day,  on  various  subjects,  besides 
"  his  hospital  practice  ;  by  the  time  these  are  over,  he  is 
"  perhaps  so  worn  out,  that  he  has  no  time  or  energy  to 
"  arrange  in  order  what  he  has  heard,  still  less  to  inquire 
"  further,  and  examine  books  illustrative  or  explanatory  of 
"  the  Lectures.  Now,  if  these  subjects  were  divided  into 
"  partially  professional  and  wholly  professional,  and  the 

*  Evidence,  p.  236. 
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"  former  could  be  disposed  of  while  in  residence  at  Oxford, 
"  how  great  would  be  the  gain  to  the  Student !  For  these 
"  studies  he  would  have  the  quiet  of  this  place,  instead  of 
"  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  hospital :  his  mind  would  be 
"  fixed  on  comparatively  few  subjects,  which  he  would  have 
"  time  to  master  thoroughly,  and  he  would  find  leisure  and 
"  opportunity  (in  our  noble  libraries,  and  the  practical  labo- 
"  ratories  I  hope  to  see  in  the  new  Museum)  to  extend  and 
"  improve  his  knowledge  to  the  uttermost." 

It  is  not  thought  that  a  complete  School  of  Medicine 
could  or  ought  to  be  established  in  Oxford.  "  If  (again 
"  says  Dr.  Acland)*  an  additional  School  were  wanted,  I  do 
"  not  think  Oxford  the  best  place  for  such  a  School.  Oxford 
"  is  a  county  town  of  no  large  size,  so  that  the  hospital 
"  cases  are  far  more  limited  in  number  than  in  the  metro- 
"  polis  of  this  or  other  countries ;  a  large  field  for  clinical 
"  observation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good  Medical 
"  School.  A  small  hospital  will  teach  any  man  much ;  a 
"  large  one  will  teach  him  more.  To  most  Medical  Students 
"  every  day  in  the  wards  is  precious ;  and  the  more  they 
"  can  see  in  the  days  of  their  pupilage,  the  better  for  them 
"  in  the  years  of  their  practice.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
"  a  large  Medical  School  cannot  be  created  by  a  great  man 
"  on  the  basis  of  a  small  hospital,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
"  just  as  a  Chemical  School  has  been  created  at  Giessen  by 
"  Liebig;  or  as  a  Law  School  might  have  been  created  by 
"  Blackstone  here  in  Oxford  ;  but  whatever  success  attended 
"  such  a  School,  it  would  probably  die  with  its  founder. 
"  The  want  of  extensive  hospital  practice,  as  well  as  of 
"  other  advantages  attendant  on  early  reputation  in 
"  London  and  other  large  towns,  will  sooner  or  later  make 
"  a  School  in  a  town  of  this  size  (found  it  who  may)  infe- 
"  rior  to  the  Schools  of  London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Paris, 
"  or  Dublin. 

"  What  is  necessary  to  the  country  in  this  matter  is,  that 

*  Evidence,  p.  236. 
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"  there  should  be  large  practical  Schools  to  make  good  prac- 
"  titioners  :  where  they  are,  matters  not.  It  is  no  duty  of 
"  this  or  any  other  University  to  teach  what  it  cannot  teach 
"  well,  and  what  is  already,  and  always  will  be,  well  taught 
"  elsewhere." 

But  the  Universities  seem  as  well  adapted  to  prepare 
young  men  for  their  regular  professional  life  in  Medicine  as 
in  Law ;  and  arguments  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
alleged  as  regards  the  former,  might  be  here  repeated,  with 
the  necessary  alterations,  as  regards  the  latter.  On  this 
subject  we  are  fortified  by  the  arguments  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  to  the  Pupils  of  St.  George's  Hospital  some  years 
ago,  spoke  as  follows  : — * 

"  There  are  very  few  departments  of  human  knowledge 
"  which  may  not  be  cultivated  with  more  or  less  advantage 
"  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Medical  Profession.  The 
"  phenomena  of  muscular  action  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
"  one  who  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  study  of  Mechanics. 
"  Without  some  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  and  laws 
"  of  light,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  understand  the 
"  physiology  of  the  eye  and  the  treatment  of  its  diseases. 
"  The  classification  of  the  various  textures  of  the  body — the 
"  changes  produced  in  the  animal  fluids  by  respiration  and 
"  secretion — the  composition  and  exhibition  of  medicines — 
"  these  things  must  be  altogether  mysterious  to  those  who 
"  have  not  applied  themselves  to  Chemistry.  I  cannot 
"  believe  that  any  one  is  really  qualified  to  undertake  the 
"  management  of  cases  of  mania  and  imbecility  of  mind  who 
"  has  not  studied  the  mind  in  its  natural  and  healthy  state, 
"  and  endeavoured  to  analyse  his  own  mental  and  intellec- 
"  tual  faculties.  The  stores  of  medical  experience  accumu- 
"  lated  in  former  ages,  and  even  the  comparatively  modern 
"  works  of  the  great  Haller,  replete  as  they  are  with  the 
"  most  interesting  physiological  information,  are  of  little 

*  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  Pupils  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
p.l. 
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"  avail  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan- 
"  guages." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  great  medical 
"  institutions  of  this  country,  that,  except  in  some  few  in- 
"  stances,  they  have  not  given  even  an  indirect  encourage- 
"  ment  to  the  obtaining  a  good  general  education."  * 

To  these  extracts  we  add  the  following  lucid  statement, 
which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  placed  at  our  disposal : — t 

"  It  is  very  important  that  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in 
"  the  practice  of  a  liberal  and  scientific  profession,  such  as 
"  Medicine  or  Surgery,  should  have  their  rninds  prepared  for 
"  their  professional  studies  by  a  good  preliminary  education, 
"  and  this  may  be  obtained  at  the  Universities  more  easily 
"  than  anywhere  else.  I  believe  that  if  these  institutions 
"  were  to  afford  the  means  of  studying  Chemistry,  Botany, 
"  the  elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  and  Physiology 
"  (which  might  be  done  without  interfering  much  with  other 
"  studies),  a  great  deal  might  be  learnt  there  which  would 
"  be  useful  to  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  study  of  Medi- 
"  cine  and  Surgery  afterwards.  Young  men,  with  their 
"  minds  thus  prepared,  would  not  only  be  more  fitted  by 
"  their  previous  habits  of  attention  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
"  of  anatomy  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  of  disease  in  the 
"  hospital,  but  would  also  be  enabled  to  do  this  in  a  more 
"  efficient  manner,  in  consequence  of  their  minds  being  less 
"  distracted  by  a  variety  of  objects,  than  would  be  the  case 
"  if  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  preliminary 
"  sciences.  Nor  need  the  University  education,  in  the  case 
"  of  Medical  Students,  be  attended  with  any  great  additional 
"  expense.  At  present  the  English  College  of  Surgeons 
"  requires  of  those  who  propose  to  be  members  of  the  Col- 
"  lege  that  they  should  pass  three  years  in  the  Medical 
"  Schools ;  while  for  those  who  are  Candidates  for  the  Fel- 
"  lowship  of  the  College  it  requires  six  years  of  study  in  the 
"  Medical  Schools,  allowing  one  year  to  be  deducted  where 

*  Second  Discourse,  p.  19. 

t  Letter  from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  dated  October,  1851. 
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"  a  Candidate  has  attained  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  in  an  English 
"  University ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  those  who  have 
"  had  their  minds  well  trained,  and  have  gone  through  such 
"  a  course  of  study  as  I  have  suggested  in  a  University, 
"  these  periods  might  very  safely  be  considerably  abridged. 

"  I  give  this  as  my  private  opinion,  not  knowing  how  far 
"  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
"  College  would  be  in  accordance  with  mine." 

If  the  University  were  to  give  such  Lectures  and  such 
Examinations  as  would  satisfy  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  those  learned  bodies  might  perhaps  be  induced 
still  further  to  co-operate  with  the  University. 

Necessity  of  encouraging  all  Branches  of  Study  by  Rewards. 

Lastly,  we  must  repeat  our  wish  that  besides  the  Honours 
awarded  to  proficiency  in  each  department  of  study,  some 
substantial  rewards  should  follow  success.  In  some  depart- 
ments the  University  Scholarships  are  already  available  for 
this  purpose.  But  it  is  our  conviction,  founded  on  experience, 
that  all  other  encouragements  will  be  nugatory,  unless  Fel- 
lowships are  bestowed  expressly  for  proficiency  in  these 
several  departments,  as  well  as  for  proficiency  in  Classics. 
But  further  remarks  on  this  important  subject  we  reserve  for 
that  portion  of  our  Report  in  which  we  shall  speak  of  the 
proper  uses  of  College  endowments. 

General  evil  of  Examinations. 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  a 
multiplication  of  Examinations  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
earnest  Students.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that 
such  a  system  would  "  cramp  and  confine"  their  energies, 
"  and  complicate  their  present  difficulties.  They  would  be 
"  always  in  the  hurry  and  fever  of  preparation  for  an  Exa- 
"  mination  on  which  their  reputation  depends  ;  and  they 
"  would  be  able  to  read  less  for  their  real  improvement  than 
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"  heretofore."*  We  are,  indeed,  well  aware  that  there  is 
some  evil  mixed  with  good  in  all  Examinations ;  they  tend 
"  to  develop  docility  and  accomplishments  at  the  expense  of 
"  more  masculine  and  efficient  qualities."  But  "  the  system 
"  of  Examinations  has  grown  upon  us,  and  we  must  accept  it 
"  for  the  present  as  the  means  of  stimulating  and  directing 
u  the  instruction  and  the  energies  of  the  Students."t  The 
question  here  is  not  whether  we  will  have  Examinations  or 
not ;  but  how  many  and  what  sort  of  Examinations  we  shall 
have.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  we  shall  provide 
Examinations  frequent  enough  to  stimulate  the  flagging 
energies  of  the  remiss,  yet  not  too  many  to  diminish  the 
freedom  and  impede  the  progress  of  the  real  Student. 

And  it  may  also  be  observed  that  part  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  arise  from  the  great  mass  of  subjects  crowded  into 
the  Final  Examination,  and  from  the  imperfect  system  of 
preparation  now  in  vogue  at  Oxford.  Experience  has  shown 
(as  we  have  stated)  that  one  effect  of  a  great  Final  Exami- 
nation has  been  to  contract  the  range  of  Studies  once  recog- 
nised as  Academical.  Many  more  young  men  have  been 
excited  to  work,  but  the  work  of  the  highest  minds  has  been 
brought  down  to  a  lower  level  than  under  a  freer  system 
might  have  been  reached.  Professor  J.  M.  Wilson  strongly 
urges  these  evils.  "  The  Text-book  (he  says)J  on  Moral 
"  Philosophy  used  in  the  Schools  is  [the  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
"  The  more  valuable  parts  of  this  treatise  are  easily  read, 

"  and  the  leading  thoughts  are  easily   mastered In 

"  order  to  distinguish  between  the  Candidates,  the  Examiner 
"  is  driven  to  ask  questions  out  of  the  obscurer  corners  (so 
"  to  speak)  of  the  book ;  and  the  matter  lurking  in  these 
"  corners  is  always  the  least  valuable  part.  These  obscure 
"  passages  become  so  many  texts  for  illustration  by  the 
"  Private  Tutors.  The  Candidate  for  Honours  must  have 
"  this  recondite  information,  and  he  purchases  it  from  these 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Wilson,  p.  297. 
t  Evidence  of  Prof.  Vaughan,  pp.  86,  88. 
t  Evidence,  p.  295. 
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"  Tutors This  kind  of  knowledge  is  now  recognised  in 

"  the  Schools,  as  necessary  for  high  Honours ;  a  vast  body 
*'  of  such  commentary  has  grown  up  in  the  University  ;  and 
"  has  been  handed  down  from  Tutor  to  Tutor.  ...  I  have 
"  often  found  with  great  regret  that  the  number  of  attendants 
"  on  my  Lecture  in  the  Ethics  is  almost  doubled,  as  I 
"  approach  the  analysis  of  the  more  technical  and  obscure 
"  passages  of  the  work,  which  I  know  to  be  useless,  or  nearly 
"  useless,  to  the  Student/'  He  goes  on  to  make  similar 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Examination  is  con- 
ducted in  Logic  and  in  History. 

It  is  manifest  that  many  of  these  evils  will  be  obviated,  if 
our  recommendations  be  adopted.  If,  as  we  have  advised, 
the  Final  Examination  be  divided  into  several  Schools,  and 
the  subjects  of  each  School  be  studied  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  able  Professors,  knowledge  of  a  higher  character 
will  be  sought,  and  the  spurious  arts  of  preparation  will  fall 
into  discredit.  But  to  secure  this  result  more  completely, 
the  Professors  must  not  only  preside  over  the  teaching  of 
the  Schools,  but  must  also  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  Examiners,  and  some  power  of  superintending  the  Exami- 
nations. "I  feel  (says  Professor  Vaughan)*  that  there  is 
"  nothing  upon  which  the  success  of  the  University  system 
*'  more  materially  depends.  To  exclude  so  far  as  possible 
"  the  favours  or  injuries  of  chance — to  foil  the  arts  of f  cram' 
"  — to  apportion  the  success  to  the  industry,  the  talent,  and 
"  the  good  sense  of  the  Students  is,  in  effect,  and  indirectly, 
"  to  secure  good  teaching,  and  good,  energetic,  honest 
"  learning,  Good  Examinations  can  help  to  effect  all  this, 
4<  and  good  Examiners  only  can  produce  good  Examinations  ; 
"  and  masterly  knowledge,  aided  by  high  talent  and  discre- 
"  tion,  alone  can  make  good  Examiners.  The  Professors, 
"  therefore,  ought,  I  think,  to  exercise  a  constant,  though 
"  not  an  exclusive  control  over  the  Examinations." 

So  far  as  the  Final  Examination  is  concerned,  we  may 
expect  that  a  better  arrangement  of  Study  under  the  super- 

*  Evidence,  p.  87. 
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vision  of  a  well-organised  Professoriate  will  remedy  many 
evils.  But  an  important  question  remains,  whether  two 
Examinations  or  one  shall  intervene  between  the  Examina- 
tion at  Matriculation,  and  that  previous  to  the  B.A.  Degree  ; 
and  also  whether  all  young  men  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
their  previous  Examinations  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner,  or  whether  some  mode  may  be  devised  of 
emancipating  the  diligent  Student  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career.  It  is  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  young  men 
require  the  stimulus  of  constant  Examinations;  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  who  contract  habits  of  idleness  or 
extravagance,  or  vice,  do  so  in  the  early  part  of  their  career, 
when  the  First  Examination  seems  very  distant,  or  just  after 
they  have  passed  this  ordeal,  and  the  Final  Examination  is 
too  far  removed  to  excite  any  present  terror.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  was  one  of  the  motives  that  induced  the  framers  of 
the  new  Statute,  to  place  the  Responsions  earlier,  and  to 
establish  the  Moderations,  as  an  additional  Examination 
between  the  Responsions  and  Degree.  It  was  argued  that, 
if  at  the  close  of  every  year  a  public  Examination  was  to  be 
passed,  many  youths  would  be  prevented  from  wasting  so 
many  months,  as  they  had  hitherto  imagined  they  could 
waste  with  impunity. 

On  this  point,  however,  it  might  be  well  not  to  disturb  the 
arrangements  so  recently  made,  until  they  shall  have  been 
tested  by  experience.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  that  a 
Student  who  has  satisfied  the  Examiners  at  Matriculation, 
that  he  possesses  a  good  grammatical  knowledge  of  the 
Ancient  Tongues,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  his  Responsions 
at  an  early  period ;  or  he  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  Intermediate  Examination  without  passing  Responsions. 
He  would  thus  be  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  Studies 
preparatory  to  his  future  course  of  life. 

Present  State  of  the  higher  Degrees. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  Examinations  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
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consideration,  both  within  the  University  and  out  of  it, 
whether  any  similar  tests  of  proficiency  should  be  required 
for  what  are  called  the  higher  Degrees ;  that,  namely,  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  those  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
in  Civil  Law,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Music. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  Higher  Degrees  are  conferred  on  the  performance 
of  Exercises  which  are  merely  nominal. 

Degree  of  M.A. 

With  regard  to  the  Degree  of  M.A.,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Statute  of  1800  to  revive  the  Laudian  Exami- 
nation ;  but  this  was  silently  abandoned  in  1807.  This 
Degree  is  conferred  as  a  matter  of  course  on  all  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  apply  for  it,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  must  have  resided  for  three  weeks. 
Since  the  Degree  of  M.A.  carries  with  it  the  right  to  vote  in 
Convocation,  this  indiscriminate  admission  of  all  Bachelors  of 
Arts  leads  to  strange  results.  "  I  knew,  recently  (says  Mr. 
"•  Hay  ward  Cox*)  an  instance  of  a  Graduate  of  the  Univer- 
"  sity,  who  almost  uniformly  attended  Convocation  in  the 
"  case  of  Elections  and  Legislation  of  an  important  character, 
"  having  been  five  times  rejected  at  the  Responsions  and 
"  Examinations,  and  having  ultimately  taken  a  common 
"  Degree  with  great  difficulty." 

Degree  of  E.M. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  indeed,  an 
Examination  has  been  substituted  for  the  ancient  Dispu- 
tationsf  but  this  (as  we  are  informed)  is  susceptible  of  great 
improvement. 

Degree  of  B.C. L. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Civil  Law,  it  was  enacted 
by  a  Statute  passed  in  1851,  that  a  very  elementary  Exami- 

*  Evidence,  p.  95. 

t  Stat.  Univ.  Addend.,  p.  285.     Evidence  of  Dr.  Aclaiid,  p.  237. 
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nation  on  Justinian,  and  one  or  two  modern  writers,  should 
be  required. 

Degree  ofB.D. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  Exercises  are 
required  to  which  some  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  have 
sought  to  give  reality.  But  the  Latin  Dissertations  now  in 
use  amount  to  little  more  than  a  ceremony  enacted  in  the 
presence  of  the  Regius  Professor ;  and  those  in  English, 
which  were  introduced  without  Statutable  warrant  by  Pro- 
fessor Burton,  were  little  better. 

Degrees  of  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.D. 

For  the  Doctorate  in  Medicine  a  Dissertation  must  be 
written,  to  be  approved  by  the  Regius  Professor.  For  the 
Doctorate  in  the  Faculty  of  Civil  Law  and  Divinity  "  Wall 
Lectures,"  as  they  are  called,  suffice ;  that  is,  the  Candi- 
dates are  shut  up  in  the  Schools  for  an  hour  or  two. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  Degrees 
express  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Student  in  the  studies  connected  with  his  Faculty.  Degrees 
in  Theology  and  Law  are  ordinarily  taken  by  Fellows  of 
Colleges,  where  these  Degrees  are  required  by  the  Statutes 
of  their  Colleges ;  or  by  persons  who  are  raised  to  certain 
offices  in  the  University  or  the  Church.  They  are  regarded 
by  some  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Congreve  *)  as  "  mer- 
"  cantile  investments,"  that  is,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
pupils ;  by  others,  as  a  means  of  gaining  consideration  in 
society.  Degrees  in  Medicine  are  not  taken  by  above  two 
or  three  persons  in  every  year. 

Examination  for  the  higher  Degrees  in  Arts,  Theology,  and 
Law  not  practicable. 

When  we  contemplate  this  state  of  things,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  suggests  itself  is,  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  any 

*  Evidence,  p.  153. 
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mode  by  which  the  higher  Degrees  in  Arts,  Theology,  and 
Law  may  be  rendered  tests  of  merit  at  the  time  they  are 
conferred.  The  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Whately  will  sup- 
ply an  answer.* 

"  I  remember — and  my  memory  as  to  academical  matters 
"  extends  over  more  than  45  years — sundry  attempts  made 
"  to  remove  this  reproach,  by  making  the  exercises  for  those 
"  Degrees  something  real ;  but  all  such  attempts  failed. 

"  When  first  I  went  to  Oxford,  and  for  some  years  after, 
"  there  was  a  regular  public  examination  for  the  Degree 
"  of  M.A.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  not  public,  all  the  Under- 
"  graduates  and  Bachelors  making  it  a  point  of  delicacy 
"  never  to  attend,  because  several  of  those  examined  were 
"  men  of  middle  age,  and  many  clergymen.  And  it  was 
"  soon  found  that  no  Examiners  could  be  induced  ever  to 
"  reject  a  candidate,  however  ill-prepared.  Hence  the  whole 
"  soon  degenerated  into  an  empty  form,  and  was  dis- 
"  continued. 

"  Then  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  something  real 
"  in  place  of  the  empty  forms  of  exercise,  called  the 
"  '  Determining.'  But  the  same  result  speedily  followed. 

"  Then,  a  good  many  years  after,  when  I  was  a  member 
"  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  a  scheme  was  proposed  for 
"  making  the  Divinity  exercises  something  real.  It  looked 
"  well  on  paper ;  but  I  inquired,  '  Suppose  a  Candidate  for 
"  '  the  Degree  of  B.D.  or  D.D.  fails  to  exhibit  the  requisite 
"  '  proficiency  ;  will  the  examiner  reject  him  ? '  I  was 
"  answered,  'We  hope  none  will  fail.'  l  Well,  but  suppose 
"  '  some  man  does ;  what  then  ?  '  They  were  compelled  to 
"  admit  that  rejection  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of, 
"  considering  that  several  of  the  Candidates  would  be 
"  elderly  men,  and  Clergymen,  and  perhaps  Dignitaries. 
"  '  Then  you  will  see,'  said  I,  '  that  after  a  few  Terms  the 
"  '  whole  will  become  an  empty  form.  As  soon  as  it  has 
"  '  happened — as  of  course  it  will — that  a  deficient  Candi- 

*  Evidence,  p.  25.  Compare  that  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  6;  Prof. 
Vaughan,  p.  85  ;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  128  ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  148. 
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"  '  date  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  then  one  a  little  more  de- 
"  '  ficient,  and  another  a  little  worse  still,  and  so  on,  the 
"  '  exercises  will  be  understood  to  be  a  mere  form/  I 
"  alluded  to  the  story  in  the  Spectator,  of  the  Indian, 
"  Maraton,  who  went  to  the  Land  of  Shadows — the  Indian 
"  Elysium — to  visit  his  deceased  wife  Yaratilda.  He  found 
"  it  surrounded  (instead  of  the  river  Styx)  by  a  seemingly 
"  impenetrable  thicket  of  thorn-bushes,  and  for  a  time  was 
"  at  a  loss ;  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  only  the  ghost 
"  of  a  departed  thicket,  the  shadows  of  thorn-bushes ;  and 
"  he  walked  through  without  any  difficulty.  '  Even  so/ 
"  I  said,  '  this  examination  will  have  some  effect,  till  it  is 
"  '  discovered — as  it  soon  will  be — that  it  is  only  a  shadow* 
"  And  thus  it  proved,  on  the  experiment  being  tried. 

"  So  it  must  always  be  with  any  examination  which  all 
"  are  sure  to  pass. 

"  And  yet,  to  find  Examiners  who  will  refuse  these  De- 
"  grees  to  any  Candidate,  experience  shows  to  be  quite 
"  hopeless." 

Conclusion  with  regard  to  the  higher  Degrees. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  character  of  these  Degrees.  After  giving  them 
fall  consideration,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  Degrees  in  Theology,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  them  anything  more 
than  titles  which  designate  the  academical  standing  of  those 
who  obtain  them.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the 
Degree  of  M.A.  might  be  freed  from  some  of  the  anomalies 
before  mentioned,  if  it  were  reserved  for  those  who  had 
either  passed  the  Final  Examination  in  two  at  least  of  the 
above-named  Schools,  or  who  had  obtained  the  higher 
Honours  in  one.  In  any  case  the  requirement  of  the 
residence  of  three  weeks  between  the  Degrees  of  B.A  and 
M.A.  ought  to  be  discontinued,  as  entailing  trouble  and 
expense  without  any  corresponding  advantage. 
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Terms  and  Vacations. 

There  is  another  subject  of  minor  importance  connected 
with  the  Academical  course,  to  which  we  may  call  attention 
here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Academical  Year  scarcely 
exceeds  six  months.  The  residence,  which  had  become 
nominal  before  the  time  of  Laud,  was  by  his  Statutes  raised 
to  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year ;  in  later  times  it  has  been 
raised  to  eighteen ;  and  the  Colleges  now  require  it  for 
about  twenty-six.  The  question  has  been  mooted  whether 
this  period  should  not  be  further  lengthened.*  It  has  also 
been  thought  by  some  persons,  whether  the  Terms  and 
Vacations  might  not  be  more  beneficially  distributed  than 
at  present.  Two  modes  may  be  noticed  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  system. 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  some  or  all  of  the  Public  Examina- 
tions should  be  conducted  in  Vacation,  in  order  that  Tutors 
of  Colleges  might  be  enabled  to  undertake  the  office  of 
Examiner  without  neglecting  their  other  duties,  and  that 
Students  might  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  Term  to  the 
instruction  given  to  them.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
Matriculation  Examination  and  the  Responsions,  as  well  as 
the  Mathematical  Examination  (which  must  be  conducted 
almost  entirely  on  paper)  should  take  place  in  Term-time. 
But  oral  Examinations  in  the  Literae  Humaniores,  when 
conducted  by  able  Examiners,  are  a  great  incentive  to  in- 
dustry among  the  Students,  and  very  instructive  to  the 
hearers.  It  may  be  added  that  publicity  acts  as  a  check 
on  the  appointment  of  incapable  Examiners.  We  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  recommend  that  these  Examinations  should 
take  place  in  Vacation. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Long  Vacation  might 
with  advantage  begin  and  end  on  fixed  days.  The  difficulty 
of  carrying  on  the  studies  of  the  University  through  the 
summer  months,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  tra- 
velling to  its  members  during  that  season,  may  justify  the 

*  Mr.  Congreve's  Evidence,  p.  154. 
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present  practice  of  enlarging  the  Summer  Vacation  beyond 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  Statutes  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Colleges.  But  facilities  should  be  given  in  Oxford,  as  they 
are  given  at  Cambridge,  to  those  who  would  wish  to  remain 
in  College  during  the  Vacation  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
Even  members  on  the  Foundation  now  have  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  permission  to  remain  in  their  Colleges  as 
in  former  times  they  would  have  had  in  obtaining  a  dis- 
pensation for  absence.  The  period  after  Easter,  which  is 
now  divided  into  what  are  technically  called  the  Easter  and 
Act  Terms,  might  be  advantageously  made  one  Term. 
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Recent  Attempts  to  restore  the  Professorial  System 
in  the  University* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  object  to  which  internal  and  spon- 
taneous efforts  within  the  University  itself  have  so  often  and 
so  earnestly  directed  attention  as  to  that  of  giving  to  the 
Professorial  body  the  conduct  of  Academical  Education. 
Hitherto,  however,  little  has  been  effected.  In  1839  the 
revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  above  noticed, 
afforded  an  occasion  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole 
question,  in  numerous  publications,  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, of  which,  however,  the  only  permanent  result  was 
the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Logic,  as  already 
related.  In  the  New  Examination  Statute  there  is  a  pro- 
vision, not  found  in  any  of  the  preceding  Statutes  on  the 
same  subject,  imposing,  as  a  necessary  condition,  on  all  can- 
didates, attendance  on  two  courses  of  Professorial  Lectures. 
In  itself  this  provision  is  almost  nugatory ;  but  as  the  recog- 
nition of  a  want  it  is  important. 

More  recently,  since  Your  Majesty's  Commission  was 
issued,  the  Hebdomadal  Board  brought  forward  a  measure 
which  had  for  its  object  the  application  of  23,0007.  out  of 
60,0007.  (handed  over  to  them  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
University  Press),  to  increase  the  endowments  of  those  Pro- 
fessorships of  which  the  value  was  below  3007.  per  annum. 
This  Statute,  though  some  portions  of  it  were  at  first 
rejected,  has  since  been  passed  by  Convocation. 

To  represent  fully  the  feeling  in  Oxford  in  favour  of 
creating  an  effective  Professoriate  would  be  to  reprint  a 
portion  from  the  evidence  of  almost  every  gentleman  who 
has  communicated  with  us.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  observing  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  in  their  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,t  acknowledge  "  the  com- 
*  Report,  p.  101.  t  Appendix  A,  p.  3. 
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"  bination  of  the  Professorial  and  Collegiate  system  "  to  be 
"  most  important  and  most  beneficial." 

Our  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  for  any  healthy  and 
complete  scheme  of  University  Reform,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  Professorial  system,  to  procure  for  the 
Professors  ample  endowments,  to  raise  them  to  an  important 
position  in  the  University,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  a  body 
of  younger  men,  under  the  name  of  Lecturers,  in  order  that 
the  supremacy  of  Learning  and  Science  may  be  duly  recog- 
nised, that  the  permanent  services  of  able  men  may  be 
secured  for  Academical  purposes,  and  that  the  Hducation 
of  the  place  may  be  conducted  on  general  principles  acknow- 
ledged and  authorised  by  the  University. 

We  now  proceed  to  suggest  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
Professorial  system  may  be  restored  and  enlarged,  and  to 
point  out  the  chief  obstacles  by  which  its  efficiency  is 
hindered. 

New  Arrangement  of  the  Professorial  Staff. 

The  number  of  new  Professorships  required,  and  the 
increase  needed  in  each  department,  may  best  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  several  Schools  into  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  divide  the  higher  Studies  of  the  University. 
The  Professors  in  each  of  these  Schools  may  for  this  purpose 
be  conveniently  distributed  into  distinct  Boards,  called  by 
the  same  name. 

I.    Theology. 

I.  The  Board  of  Theology,  consisting  of  six  Professors, 
including  the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  is  sufficiently  provided  for, 
in  numbers,  in  distribution,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  en- 
dowment. 

II.  Philosophy  and  Philology. 

II.  The  Board  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Philology  may 
best  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  two  departments  into 
which  we  have  recommended  that  it  should  be  divided. 
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(1.)  The  School  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  at  present* 
"  very  inadequately  represented  by  a  Professor  of  Moral 
"  Philosophy  (elected  for  five  years  only),  a  Professor  of 
"  Aristotelian  Logic,  and  a  Professor  of  Poetry "  (also 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years).  One  or  more  additional 
Professorships  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  researches  of 
Moral  and  Mental  Science,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Locke  and  Butler.  The  present  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  says :  f  "  Two  Professorships  would,  I 
"  think,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  should  prefer,  how- 
"  ever,  seeing  one  new  Professorship  created,  which  should 
"  be  called  the  Professorship  of  Mental  Philosophy,  and  the 
"  present  Professorships  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  of  Logic 
"  retained  as  Sub-Professorships,"  so  that  they  would  divide 
between  them  the  whole  domain  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  together  with  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
The  particular  department  of  lecturing  on  the  principles  of 
Taste  and  Criticism  should  be  assigned  to  the  Professor  of 
Poetry,  and  with  him  should  be  associated  a  Lecturer  on 
Art,  especially  that  of  Greece.  The  stipends  of  the  existing 
Professors  are  wholly  inadequate  to  secure  a  succession  of 
able  men  devoted  to  learned  pursuits. 

(2.)  The  School  of  Philology  would  include  Classical, 
Oriental,  and  Modern  languages,  and  would  be  represented 
by  the  existing  Chairs  of  Greek,  of  Sanscrit,  of  Arabic,  and 
of  "  the  European  Languages."  None  of  these  Professor- 
ships (with  the  exception  of  the  Sanscrit)  are  adequately  en- 
dowed. 

As  one  Chair  of  Arabic  would  supply  the  demand  in  that 
department,  the  two  existing  Chairs  might  with  advantage 
be  amalgamated.  It  has  also  long  been  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  no  Professor  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature.  The  Professor  of  San- 
scrit, well  endowed,  and  teaching  a  language  which  never 
will  be  much  studied  for  its  own  sake  in  Oxford,  but  which 

*  Evidence  of  Professor  Vaughan,  p.  87.          f  Evidence,  p.  263. 
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offers  the  best  basis  for  the  modern  Science  of  Comparative 
Philology,  might  well  be  required  to  extend  his  labours  over 
a  field  which  promises  results  so  copious  and  so  interesting. 
The  Professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
its  present  vexatious  restrictions. 

Jurisprudence  and  History. 

III.  The    Board    of  Jurisprudence  and   History   would 
comprise  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  the  Vinerian 
Professor  of  Common  Law,  together  with  the  Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  and  the  Professor  of  Political   Economy.      It  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be,  at  least,  two  Professors 
in  the  wide  field  of  Modern  History,  one  for  the  History  of 
England  only.     The  creation  of  a  second  Chair  might,  how- 
ever, be  postponed  till  it  was  seen  whether  there  was  suffi- 
cient demand   for  the  teaching  to  justify  the  outlay.     Pro- 
vision should  also  be  made  for  Lectures  on  International 
Law.      None  of  the  existing  Professorships  are  properly 
endowed,  except  perhaps  that  of  Civil  Law.     It  is  necessary, 
however,   for  us  to  call  attention  to   the  Evidence  of  Dr. 
Phillimore,*    who    points    out  that,   by   what   appears    to 
have   been  an   inadvertence  of  an  Act  passed  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,   the   Chair  of  Civil  Law  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  the  great  bulk  of  its  emolu-' 
ments. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

IV.  The   Board  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
must  be  considered,  like  the  Second  Board,  in  reference  to 
its  two  departments. 

(1.)  The  School  of  Mathematical  Science  would  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  two  Savilian  Professors  of  Geometry  and 
Astronomy.  That  these  two  Chairs  are  inadequately  en- 
dowed, and  that  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances 

*  Evidence,  p.  254. 
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have  set  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Founder's  will  com- 
pletely at  variance.  Of  this  we  shall  say  more  presently. 

To  these  Professors  should  be  added  a  Teacher  of  the 
Mathematical  Laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
ternal Nature,  commonly  called  Mixed  or  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. This  department  might  be  assigned  to  the  Sedleian 
Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  also  very 
insufficiently  endowed. 

(2.)  For  the  School  of  Physical  Science  there  are  already 
a  large  number  of  Professors ;  but  almost  all  of  them  are 
inadequately  endowed,  considering  the  work  which  will  be 
required  of  them,  if  these  Studies  are  (as  we  expect  they 
will  be)  extensively  pursued.  The  present  Professors  are  : 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  who,  by  the  will  of  the 
Founders,  also  holds  the  two  Lectureships  of  Anatomy  ;  two 
other  Professors  of  Medicine,  the  Professors  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy. 
For  these  Chairs  we  beg  to  suggest  the  following  arrange- 
ment, which  is  borrowed,  with  some  modification,  from  the 
Evidence  of  Dr.  A  eland. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  with  its  associated 
Chairs  of  Anatomy,  should  receive  the  title  of  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  and  should  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  as  being  the  most  important  of  the 
Fundamental  Sciences  which  Medical  Students  could  be 
taught  at  Oxford.  This  Professor  (says  Dr.  Acland)* 
"  should  teach  Human  Physiology  at  one  period  of  the  year, 
"  and  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  another.  He 
"  should  be  the  person  responsible  for  the  Anatomical 
"  Museum,  and  should  have  power  to  appoint  a  Lecturer  in 
"  Anatomy,  if  he  should  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty 
"  of  lecturing  on  Descriptive  Human  Anatomy.  The  Lec- 
"  turer  might  be  a  resident  Physician  or  Surgeon  in  practice 
"  in  the  city,  who  would,  in  his  younger  days,  gladly  under- 
"  take  this  office  for  a  very  moderate  salary." 

*  Evidence,  p.  237. 
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The  two  minor  Professorships  of  Medicine  (Clinical  and 
Aldrichian)  should  be  combined  into  one  Professorship  of 
Medicine  and  Pathology,  and  bestowed  on  a  Physician,  who 
should  "  teach  those  parts  of  General  Pathology  which 
•'  would  prepare  the  Student  for  pursuing  his  clinical  studies 
"  in  the  metropolis  or  other  great  cities."  He  "  should  be 
"  at  liberty  to  follow  the  practice  of  his  profession,  or  be 
"  one  who  had  extensively  engaged  in  it,  without  which  he 
"  would  hardly  command  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  or 
"  of  his  pupils,  or  possess  the  practical  knowledge  which 
"  alone  can  teach  him  the  real  wants  of  the  Students. 

"  The  Professor  of  Physiology  should  be  required  to 
"  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  Chair  and  of  his  Mu- 
"  seum,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
"  of  his  science." 

The  departments  of  the  other  Professors  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles,  and  call 
for  no  remark.  Mr.  Strickland  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Chair  of  Zoology.*  The  necessity  of  this  would 
be  obviated  if  Dr.  A  eland's  suggestion  were  adopted,  and 
especially  if  the  present  Lee's  Readership  in  Anatomy 
could  be  made  available  for  University  purposes. 

As  to  the  apparatus  and  other  matters  necessary  for  the 
successful  discharge  of  Professorial  duties  in  these  depart- 
ments of  Science,  we  refer  to  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne.f 

Appointment  of  Professors. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  the  revival  of  a  sound  Professorial 
system,  is  to  find  a  guarantee  for  the  appointment  of  fit  men 
to  fill  the  office. 

The  present  modes  of  appointment  are  various.  Pro- 
fessors are  appointed — 1.  by  the  Crown  ;  2.  by  Convocation  ; 
3.  by  limited  bodies  within  the  University ;  4.  by  limited 
bodies  external  to  the  University. 

*  Evidence,  p.  100.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  188,  189. 
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1.  Professors  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

1.  The  Professors  appointed  by  the  Crown  are: — the 
Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  of  Pastoral  Theology,  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Hebrew,  of  Civil  Law,  of  Medi- 
cine, and  of  Modern  History,  and  the  Readers  in  Geology 
and  Mineralogy.  This  mode  of  appointment  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  beneficial  to  the  University.  "  The  Prime 
"  Minister  sustains,"  says  Professor  Vaughan,*  "  a  weight 
"  of  public  responsibility,  such  as  must,  in  general,  place 
"  the  temptation  to  do  his  duty  above  all  others."  Mr. 
Senior  observes  to  the  same  effect :  |  "  The  Executive  is, 
"  perhaps,  not  a  remarkably  good  distributor  of  small  pa- 
"  tronage.  But  as  important  patronage,  when  exercised  by 
"  so  conspicuous  a  person  as  the  Prime  Minister,  cannot 
"  now  be  given  except  on  public  grounds,  we  are  not  likely 
"  to  have  any  Administration  strong  enough  to  make  obvi- 
"  ously  bad  appointments."  A  striking  proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  those  who  have  occu- 
pied the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity,  which  at  Oxford 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  with  the  names  of  the  Margaret 
Professors  of  Divinity,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Graduates 
of  Divinity.  Whilst  the  former  catalogue  contains  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  English  Theology,  the  latter  com- 
prises, Cheynell  and  Randolph  perhaps  excepted,  not  one 
whose  works  or  whose  names  have  outlived  his  own  gene- 
ration. It  should  be  remembered,  as  an  apology  for  the 
occasional  appointment  of  inferior  men  by  the  Crown,  that 
where  none  are  eminent,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  fittest. 
But  when  many  study  a  subject,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
able  Teachers,  we  may  hope  that  this  difficulty  at  least  will 
disappear.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  recommenda- 
tion to  vest  all  appointments  to  Professorships  in  the  Crown 
would  be  open  to  such  objections  as  naturally  arise  from 
the  chance  that  a  Prime  Minister  may  be  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  education,  or  unwilling  to  incur  odium  by  an 

*  Evidence,  p.  89.  f  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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unpopular  nomination,  or  may  be   swayed  by  political  or 
ecclesiastical  partisanship. 

2.  Professors  elected  by  Convocation. 

2.  The  Election  by  Convocation  is,  by  almost  all  who 
have  spoken  on  the  subject,  condemned  as  the  worst  mode 
of  appointment.*     The  Professorships   thus   bestowed  are 
those  of  Sanscrit,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  of  Poetry,  of  Common 
Law,  of  Ancient  History,  of  Political  Economy,  of  Che- 
mistry, and  two  smaller  Professorships  of  Medicine.     We 
do  not  deny  that  persons  of  great  eminence  have  sometimes 
been  appointed.    But  election  by  a  popular  and  irresponsible 
body  is  altogether  improper  in  the  case  of  offices  like  those 
of  which  we  are  treating,  especially  when  the  electing  body 
is  so  large,  so  fluctuating,  so  liable  to  heterogeneous  in- 
fluences, local,  personal,  collegiate,  political,  and  theological, 
as  the  Convocation  of  Oxford. 

3.  Professors  appointed  by  University  Dignitaries. 

3.  Another  mode  of  appointment  is  that  by  small  bodies 
of  individuals  within  the  Universities. 

The  Margaret  Professor  is  elected  by  the  Graduates  of 
Divinity.  When  the  superior  Degrees  implied  real  know- 
ledge, this  mode  of  appointment  was  natural.  Bachelors  of 
Divinity  were  the  proper  hearers  of  the  Professor ;  and  in 
early  times  the  hearers  were  in  the  habit  of  selecting  their 
Teacher.  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  these  Degrees  are 
mere  forms,  and  are  for  the  most  part  taken  by  those  only 
who  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  College  Statutes.  This 
body  of  Electors,  therefore,  is  as  little  select  as  Convocation, 
though  more  limited  in  number, — with  the  additional  dis- 
advantage, that  consisting  wholly  of  Clergymen,  it  is  still 
more  liable  to  be  swayed  by  professional  or  party  feeling ; 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  6  ;  Prof.  Walker,  p.  22 ;  Mr.  Jowett, 
p.  38  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  81 ;  Mr.  H.  Cox,  p.  93 ;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  129  ; 
Mr.  Congreve,  p.  153 ;  Dr.  Twiss,  p.  156 ;  Dr.  Macbride,  p.  221. 
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and  inasmuch  as  the  Electors,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to 
two  or  three  Colleges,  the  Election  is,  in  fact,  confined  to 
those  Colleges. 

The  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  is  elected  by  the 
Heads  of  Houses.  As  only  one  election  has  taken  place 
(that  of  the  present  Provost  of  Oriel  in  1847)  to  this  Chair, 
and  as  this  is  the  only  nomination  to  a  Professorship  in  the 
gift  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  collectively,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  mode  of  patronage. 

The  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  elected  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  and  the 
Warden  of  All  Souls  ; — the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  and  the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St.  John's  ; — 
the  Professor  of  Arabic  by  the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and 
St.  John's,  and  the  Wardens  of  New  College,  All  Souls,  and 
Merton  ; — the  Reader  of  Experimental  Philosophy  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor ; — the  Professor  of  Music  by  the  Proc- 
tors ; — Lee's  Reader  in  Anatomy  (whose  Lectures,  though 
properly  Collegiate,  the  University  has  recently  recognised 
as  Academical)  by  the  Dean  of  Christchurch ; — the  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  European  Languages  by  the  Curators  of 
the  Taylor  Institution.  All  these  modes  of  nomination 
(except  the  last  named)  are  more  or  less  objectionable,  as 
being  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  offices  give  them  no 
direct  interest  in  the  appointment  of  the  fittest  Candidate, 
and  most  of  whom  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  College 
feeling,  hitherto  the  bane  of  Oxford  elections.  Whatever 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  appointment  of  Exa- 
miners by  the  Proctors,  have  still  more  weight  against  their 
appointment  of  Professors.  As  an  instance  of  the  abuse  to 
which  such  elections  are  liable,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  virtually  suppressed 
from  1673  to  1829,  by  the  custom  of  giving  it  to  the  Senior 
Proctor,  himself  being  one  of  the  Electors. 
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4.  Professors   appointed   by  great   officers   of   Church    and 

State. 

4.  The  fourth  existing  mode  is  that  which  vests  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors  in  the  hands  of  limited  bodies  of 
eminent  persons,  external  to  the  University.  Of  this  the 
only  instances  are  the  Savilian  Professors,  who  are  elected 
by  certain  great  officers  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  who  is  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. "  The  names  of  Briggs,  Wallis,  Halley,  Wren, 
"  Gregory,  Keill,  Bradley  (says  Mr.  Temple),*  show  how 
"  carefully  the  selection  has  usually  been  made,"  and  prove 
the  success  of  Sir  Henry  Savile's  experiment. 


Review  of  these  different  modes  of  appointment. 

These  are  the  modes  of  appointment  actually  existing  in 
the  University.  The  first  and  last  are,  on  the  whole, 
strongly  recommended  in  the  Evidence,  the  second  and 
third  are  strongly  condemned.  Yet  to  vest  all  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Crown  and  in  great  officers  of  Church  and 
State,  would  be  un suited  to  the  character  of  the  University  ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  some  at  least  of  the 
appointments  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  University  itself. 
Moreover,  a  variety  of  modes  offers  the  guarantee  of  a 
mutual  check,  and  opens  avenues  of  advancement  to  some 
persons  of  merit,  who  might  be  overlooked,  or  be  set  aside 
for  religious  or  political  reasons.  A  similar  opinion  was 
expressed  in  strong  terms  in  some  of  the  Evidence  sub- 
mitted to  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Universities  of  Scotland. f  It  is  there  stated,  that  the 
division  of  patronage  at  Edinburgh  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Town  Council  incited  both  one  and  the  other  to  select  the 
fittest  person;  and  that  the  appointments  of  the  Town 

*  Evidence,  p.  129. 

t  Report  on  Univ.  of  Edinb.,  evidence  of  Prof.  Leslie,  p.  153 ;  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  p.  389 ;  Mr.  Thompson,  p.  410. 
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Council,  being  made  on  the  advice  of  persons  best  qualified 
to  judge,  often  proved  better  than  those  of  the  Crown 
itself. 

Recommendations  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  appointment. 

We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  recommend  a  variety  in 
the  nominations  to  the  Chairs  at  Oxford.  The  appoint- 
ment to  new  Professorships  should,  we  think,  be  vested  in 
the  Crown.  But  we  would  leave  the  present  patronage  in 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  lodged,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  mode  of  appointment  is  manifestly  open  to  grave 
objections.  That  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  nomi- 
nations by  Convocation  is  universally  acknowledged.  With 
regard  to  these  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that 
they  should  be  transferred  to  the  House  of  Congregation, 
constituted  as  we  have  recommended.  Such  a  body  would 
really  represent  the  University  at  large,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  ;  whilst  by  its  more  select  character  it  would  be 
free  from  the  more  serious  evils  which  beset  a  popular  aca- 
demical assembly. 

If,  however,  these  evils,  which  no  doubt  must  be  found 
to  some  extent  whenever  Elections  are  entrusted  to  a  large 
body  of  Electors,  should  be  thought  to  impair  the  chance  of 
fit  appointments,  it  will  be  easy  to  provide  a  remedy  by 
entrusting  such  duties  to  a  Delegacy,  permanent  or  fluc- 
tuating as  might  be  thought  desirable.* 

With  regard  to  the  appointments  by  small  academical 
bodies,  though  the  constitution  of  those  bodies  for  such  a 
purpose  is,  as  we  have  seen,  open  to  grave  objections,  yet 
most  of  the  Professorships  vested  in  their  hands  are  not 
important  enough  to  be  worth  a  change.  But  where  these 
Professorships  are  increased  in  value  by  grants  from  the 
University,  the  University  ought  to  claim  a  voice  in  their 
appointment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Lee's  Reader 
in  Anatomy. 

*  Compare  evidence  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  p.  123. 
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The  Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity,  and  the  Ireland 
Professorship  of  Exegesis,  being  "of  greater  importance  than 
those  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  seem  to  form  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  The  appointment  to  the  former 
of  these  Chairs  ought  certainly  to  be  removed  from  a  body 
open  to  the  strong  objections  which  may  be  urged  to  that 
of  the  Graduates  of  Divinity,  as  at  present  constituted. 
The  most  obvious  change  would  be  that  this  Professorship 
should,  like  those  of  which  the  nomination  is  now  vested  in 
Convocation,  be  transferred  to  the  remodelled  Congregation. 
The  same  rule  might  be  followed  with  regard  to  Dean  Ire- 
land's Professorship. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  Assistant- Pro- 
fessors or  Lecturers,  of  whom  we  spoke  above,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  should  be  vested  not  in  the  Professors 
themselves,  but  in  the  Boards  with  which  they  would  be  re- 
spectively connected.  We  propose  that  the  Lecturers  once 
appointed  should  themselves  be  Members  of  the  Boards 
jointly  with  the  Professors.  This  mode  of  appointment 
would  be  secure  from  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
Professors,  and  would  therefore  promote  a  wholesome  com- 
petition between  the  Lecturers  and  the  superior  Teachers. 
The  Congregation  should  determine  when  new  Lectureships 
of  this  kind  were  needed,  and  when  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued, so  as  to  prevent  the  creation  of  these  offices  from 
personal  or  other  unworthy  motives. 

The  first  appointments,  however,  to  Lectureships,  before 
such  Boards  were  fully  organised,  would  be  with  advantage 
vested  in  the  Crown  absolutely. 

3.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  Professorships. 

We  next  proceed  to  speak  of  restrictions  on  the  office  of 
Professors. 

Nine  Chairs  appear  to  be  entirely  open,  namely,  those  of 
Astronomy,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Arabic,  An- 
cient History,  Music,  Chemistry,  Sanscrit,  and  that  of  the 
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European  Languages.  But  the  holders  of  the  two  last- 
named  Professorships  must  be  matriculated  Members  of  the 
University  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  All  the  other 
Chairs  in  the  University  are  subject  to  limitations,  which  in 
some  cases,  however,  are  slight,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
having  taken  a  Degree  either  in  Arts  or  in  the  Faculty  to 
which  the  Professorship  relates.  Some  are  loaded  with 
restrictions  of  great  minuteness.  The  most  remarkable  are 
those  imposed  by  Dr.  Rawlinson  on  the  Chair  which  he 
founded  for  promoting  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is 
bestowed  by  Convocation ;  it  becomes  vacant  every  fifth 
year ;  it  must  never  be  given  twice  successively  to  the  same 
College;  and  the  fifth  turn  is. reserved  to  the  Founder's 
College,  St.  John's.  It  cannot  be  held  by  any  married 
man  ;  by  any  native  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
Plantations  abroad,  nor  by  any  of  their  sons ;  nor  by  any 
member  of  the  Royal  or  Antiquarian  Societies. 

Several  of  the  Professorships,  which  are  otherwise  unre- 
stricted, lose  much  of  their  usefulness  by  the  precariousness 
or  the  shortness  of  their  tenure.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  practically  to  the  Professor  of  Music,  though  he  is  to 
be  elected  annually ;  nor  to  the  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  though  he  is  elected  every  two  years ;  for  in  these 
cases  re-election  is  not  prohibited,  and  the  offices  are  usually 
held  for  life.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  some  years 
ago,  when  party  feeling  ran  high  in  the  University,  there 
was  an  apprehension  that  the  Margaret  Professor  would  not 
be  re-elected. 

The  Professor  of  Poetry  is  elected  for  five  years,  on  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  may  be,  and  has  usually  been, 
re-elected  for  a  second  term  of  five  years,  but  never  for 
more.  The  Professor  of  Political  Economy  is  elected  for  five 
years,  and  is  not  re-eligible  till  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years.  In  this  manner  the  office  has  twice  been  held  by  the 
present  Professor.  The  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  is 
to  be  elected  for  five  years,  but  cannot  be  re-elected  except 
for  some  grave  and  urgent  cause.  The  merits  of  the  pre- 
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sent  Professor  have  been  regarded  by  the  Electors  as  jus- 
tifying his  re-election. 

These  restrictions  are  exceedingly  various.  Some  are 
hardly  more  than  nominal ;  whilst  others,  such  as  those 
imposed  on  the  Chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  combined  as  they  are  with  a  scanty  endowment, 
seriously  impede  the  usefulness  of  the  Professorships. 

It  is  evidently  desirable  that  no  qualification  for  the  office 
of  Public  Teacher  in  the  University  should  be  recognised 
but  that  of  character  and  fitness  for  his  office. 

The  solemn  injunctions  of  Sir  Henry  Savile  show  the 
spirit  which  ought  to  animate  every  Elector  : — 

"  The  Electors  are  either  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
"  choice  of  a  new  Professor  (conformably  to  the  conditions 
"  and  qualifications  above  specified),  if  a  proper  Professor 
"  can  be  immediately  found,  or  rather  (if  they  think  good) 
"  they  may  wait  for  a  certain  time,  say  six  or  eight  months, 
"  until  they  understand,  from  messengers  sent  by  means 
"  and  diligence  of  the  Principal  Secretary,  or  otherwise,  to 
"  foreign  nations,  whether  in  the  Universities  beyond  sea, 
"  or  beyond  their  walls,  any  eminent  mathematician  can  be 
"  allured  hitherward  by  our  terms  to  undertake  the  Pro- 
"  fessorship,  and  the  costs  for  the  above  purpose  are  to  be 
"  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  accruing  during  vacancies. 

"  But  I  would  in  all  humility  beseech  the  above  most 
"  distinguished  gentlemen  to  elect,  without  any  regard  to 
"  retainership,  and  without  any  discrimination  of  Univer- 
"  sides  or  Nations,  those  persons  alone  whom  they  deem 
"  best  qualified  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  office," 

Yet  Sir  Henry  Savile  himself  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
Chairs  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry,  which  have  in  some 
degree  limited  their  usefulness.  The  prohibition  against 
holding  any  Ecclesiastical  or  Academical  emoluments,  which 
seemed  a  natural  mode  of  securing  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  Professors,  acts  as  a  serious  inconvenience  by  con- 
fining them  to  the  resources  of  the  endowment  which  are 
now  inadequate  to  furnish  a  proper  income.  The  spirit  of 
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the  Savilian  Statutes,  in  this  matter,  may  easily  be  disre- 
garded ;  for  the  Professor  may  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  an  unendowed  curacy,  though  he  may  not  hold  a 
College  Fellowship.  This  restriction,  then,  might  well  be 
annulled,  even  if  the  salary  were  increased.  It  is  not  long 
since  one  of  these  Professorships  was  resigned,  because  its 
emoluments  were  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  holder  for 
the  loss  of  his  Fellowship.  Other  restrictions  in  these 
Statutes  have,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  been  habi- 
tually disregarded. 

What  is  true  of  Sir  Henry  Savile's  Chairs  is  true  of  all 
those  which  are  shackled  in  like  manner.  If  the  wishes  of 
the  Founders  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the  letter  of  their  wills 
must  be  set  aside. 

Few  Professorships  are  restricted  absolutely  to  British 
subjects  ;  though  the  condition  imposed  in  most  cases,  that 
the  holders  must  be  Members  of  the  University,  commonly 
amounts  to  such  a  restriction.  No  doubt  Englishmen  and 
Members  of  the  University  must  always  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage when  competing  with  Foreigners ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  congeniality  between  a  Professor  and  his  audience  is  a 
qualification  of  some  importance,  it  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  just  complaint  that  some  preference  should  be  given  to 
fellow-countrymen.  Still  Foreigners  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  it  would  be  in  full  conformity  with  some  credit- 
able precedents  in  the  University  if  illustrious  men  were 
from  time  to  time  attracted  from  other  countries.  Not  to 
go  further  back  than  the  Reformation,  we  may  instance  the 
offer  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  to  Melancthon, 
and  its  acceptance  by  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian,  in  1547; 
the  election  of  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  Spaniard,  to  the  Chair 
of  Greek  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  1517  ;  that  of  Albe- 
ricus  Gentilis,  an  Italian,  to  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  in  1587  ; 
that  of  Dillenius,  a  German,  in  1728,  to  the  Chair  of  Bo- 
tany,—in  which,  but  for  the  opposition  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Linnaeus  would  have  been  his  coadjutor.  The  newly- 
created  Chair  of  European  Languages  was  offered  to  M. 
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Guizot ;  and  its  duties  have  since  been  discharged  by  two 
accomplished  Foreigners.  In  such  cases,  Subscription  to 
the  XXXIX  Articles,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  is  no- 
where, except  at  the  Universities,  imposed  on  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  could  not  with  propriety 
be  required  of  Professors.  It  would  appear  from  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  will,  that,  inasmuch  as  Foreigners,  elected 
to  his  Professorships,  are  not  required  to  be  Masters  of 
Arts,  they  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  Subscription. 
And,  indeed,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Jowett,*  "  there  seems 
"  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  in  scientific  men  any  peculiar 
"  hostility  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  while,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  their  habit  of  mind  renders  them  averse  to 

"  such  restrictions It  would  be  of  Tittle  use  to  mul- 

"  tiply  Professors  of  Physical  Science,  if  such  men  as  Liebig 
"  and  Faraday  were  liable  to  be  excluded."  The  Statute 
which  forbids  all  Professors  to  impugn  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  their  Lectures, 
would  be  justly  retained  in  regard  to  such  Professors,  as 
well  as  all  others. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  recommend  that  no  Pro- 
fessors should  be  subject  to  regulations  of  any  kind,  except 
such  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  discharge  of 
their  duties.  All  limitations  as  to  birth,  degree,  or  tenure 
of  office  should  be  repealed.  If  in  any  case  this  be  found 
impracticable,  new  Professorships  should  be  created  by  the 
side  of  those  which  are  thus  encumbered. 

4.   Guarantees  for  the  activity  of  the  Professoriate. 

To  provide  for  the  regular  and  active  discharge  of  Pro- 
fessorial duties,  specific  regulations  may  be  necessary.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  Statutes  may  compel  a 
man  to  lecture,  they  cannot  compel  him  to  lecture  well ; 
and  compulsory  provisions  commonly  become  a  dead  letter. 
The  activity  of  the  Professors  will  be  best  guaranteed  by 

*  Evidence,  p.  37. 
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such  securities  and  such  stimulants  to  exertion  as  have  been 
already  mentioned,  namely,  modes  of  appointment  as  fit  as 
can  be  devised,  and  acting  as  checks  on  each  other ; — a 
body  of  subordinate  Lecturers,  who  would  both  incite  their 
superiors  to  activity,  and  supply  their  place  in  case  of  neg- 
lect or  superannuation ; — the  interest  which  eminent  men 
would  take  in  the  subjects  of  their  Lectures  ; — the  power  of 
increasing  their  salaries  by  fees ; — a  direct  share  in  the 
Examinations  of  the  University.  The  University  or  the 
Legislature  might  require  strict  residence  during  the  aca- 
demical year,  a  requirement  to  be  relaxed  only  by  a  per- 
mission from  the  Chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  University.  Such  residence  could,  of 
course,  be  enforced  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  increase  of 
the  Professorial  endowments  ;  but  it  would,  in  that  case,  be 
highly  beneficial,  because  it  would  secure  to  the  University 
the  presence  of  eminent  men,  and  render  it  really  a  seat  of 
learning.  Where  absence  was  really  required  for  the  sake 
of  health,  or  (as  might  occur  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
Professorships)  for  the  purposes  of  literary  or  scientific  in- 
vestigation in  foreign  countries,  the  necessary  permission 
would  readily  be  granted. 

5.   Increase  of  the  Income  of  Professors. 

That  the  Professors  should  have  Incomes  sufficient  to 
give  them  an  independent  and  prominent  position  will  be 
admitted  by  all. 

At  present,  the  Regius  Professorships  of  Divinity,  Eccle- 
siastical History,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Hebrew,  the 
Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity,  and  the  Boden  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sanscrit,  are  adequately  endowed,  ranging  as 
they  do  in  value  from  near  850/.  to  1800Z.  a-year.  The 
next  in  value  are  the  Professorships  of  Civil  Law,  of  Mo- 
dern History,  of  Exegesis,  of  Logic,  of  Geometry,  of  Astro- 
nomy, of  Chemistry,  ranging  from  200/.  to  37 II.  The 
Chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Experimental  Philosophy, 
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Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Ancient  History, 
have  been  raised  to  3007.  a-year  by  the  University  since 
Your  Majesty's  Commission  was  issued.  The  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  is  worth  40/.  a-year.  The  rest  do  not 
exceed  1007. 

Evils  resulting  from  the  inadequacy  of  such  endowments 
may  be  described  in  the  words  which  Lord  Bacon  used  two 
centuries  ago  :* — "  Here  (says  he)  it  followeth  well  to 
"  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public  Lecturers  ;  namely, 
'*  in  the  smallness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward 
"  which  in  most  places  is  assigned  to  them,  whether  they 
"  be  Lecturers  in  Arts  or  of  Professions.  For  it  is  necessary 
"  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that  Readers  be  of  the  most 
"  able  and  efficient  men,  as  those  which  are  ordained  for 
"  generating  and  transmitting  sciences,  and  not  for  tran- 
"  sitory  use.  This  cannot  be,  except  their  condition  and 
"  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the  ablest  man  to 
"  appropriate  his  whole  labour  and  continue  his  whole  age 
"  in  that  function  and  attendance,  and  therefore  must  have  a 
"  proportion  answerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  competency 
"  of  endowment,  which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession, 

"  or  the  practice  of  a  profession Readers  in  Sciences 

"  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provisions  of 
"  Sciences,  wherever  men  in  active  causes  are  furnished, 
"  and  therefore  right  to  have  equal  entertainment  with 
"  them ;  otherwise,  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the 
"  weakest  sort,  or  be  ill-maintained,  patrum  invalidi  referent 
"  jejunia  nati" 

This  argument  is  thus  applied  to  the  state  of  things  in 
our  own  times  by  Professor  Vaughan  :| — "  The  splendid 
"  incomes  which  talent  and  energy  may  look  forward  to  in 
"  the  learned  professions,  and  particularly  in  the  Church, 
"  must  always  operate  to  draw  away  from  the  University 
"  many  of  its  ablest  men.  But  this  difficulty  should  not 
"  induce  us  to  neglect  means  for  retaining  and  attracting 

*  Advancement  of  Learning,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  94,  ed.  Montagu. 
f  Evidence,  p.  88. 
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s<  great  faculties  to  the  Professorial  Chairs.  It  cannot  be 
"  right  or  wise  that  County-Court  Judges,  Police  Magistrates, 
"  Secretaries  to  Railways  and  public  Boards  should  receive 
"  for  the  employment  of  their  time  1000/.,  12CO/.,  1500/.  per 
"  annum,  while  University  Professors  are  asked  to  perform 
u  duties  requiring  great  knowledge  and  abilities  of  a  less 
"  common  description  without  half  the  remuneration.  I  think 
"  that  there  should  be  secured  to  a  competent  Professor  such  an 
"  income  as  will  enable  him  to  marry  in  his  office,  and  look 
"  forward  to  continuance  in  it  as  the  work  of  his  life.  The 
"  University,  too,  should  be  in  a  position  to  command  the 
"  services  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  several 
"  sciences,  and  to  hold  out  to  its  members  the  University 
"  Professorships  as  rewards  to  a  career  of  industry.  The 
"  Professorship  should  be  a  stimulus  to  the  Master,  as  the 
"  Fellowship  is  to  the  Undergraduate  and  Bachelor ;  and 
"  when  once  appointed,  the  Professor  should  feel  his  posi- 
"  tion  (generally  speaking)  to  bo  his  home  and  his  destiny, 
"  so  that  he  may  continue  to  concentrate  his  interests  and 
"  exertions  upon  the  subject.  The  Tutorships  in  the  Uni- 
"  versity  at  present  confer  an  income,  I  conclude,  of  at  least 
"  5007.  per  annum  on  those  who  hold  them  in  connexion  with 
"  Fellowships.  If  the  Professorships  do  not  range  consi- 
"  derably  above  this,  the  foundation  of  Professorships  will, 
"  in  effect,  simply  add  a  certain  number  of  University 
"  Tutors  to  the  present  staff  of  College  Tutors,  and  their 
"  effect  on  the  University  system  will  amount  to  very  little 
"  indeed." 

What  measures  we  shall  recommend  for  attaining  this 
important  object  will  appear,  and  in  what  way  the  College 
Fellowships  may  be  made  available,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  precedent,  for  the  endowment  of  those  Chairs  which 
need  it,  will  best  be  seen  when  we  arrive  at  that  section  of 
our  Report  which  treats  of  the  Colleges.  The  mode  of 
endowing  the  Assistant  Professorships  or  Lectureships  we 
shall  also  consider  in  the  same  place.  At  present,  it  will  bo 
enough  to  state  our  opinion,  that  the  fixed  salary  of  the 
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greater  Professorships  should,  if  possible,  be  not  less  than 
800/.  per  annum,  and  ought,  where  possible,  to  be  more. 
This  salary  might  advantageously  be  increased  by  the  per- 
mission to  take  fees ;  and  this  not  only  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  incomes,  but  also  for  the  beneficial  effects 
which  would  thus  be  produced  not  only  on  the  Professor, 
but  also  on  the  Pupil.  "  After  such  payment  (says  Mr. 
"  Bartholomew  Price*),  the  Pupil  considers  the  Lecture 
"  and  the  time  as  in  a  measure  his  own  ;  he  has  thus  another 
"  motive  to  attendance  and  attention ;  and  though  such  an 
"  inducement  may  be  slight,  yet  I  consider  of  vast  import- 
"  ance  whatever  arouses  his  energies  or  excites  his  interest ; 
"  and  whenever  such  a  payment  were  inconvenient  to  a  Stu- 
"  dent,  the  Professor  might  remit  it." 

Future  Changes  in  the  Professoriate. 

Changes  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  an  advance 
or  an  altered  distribution  in  the  several  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  should  therefore  be  competent  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  effect  such  changes.  The  consent  of  the  Crown 
would  of  course  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Chairs  in  its 
patronage. 

What  we  have  said  applies  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
Professorial  body.  A  tabular  statement  in  the  Appendix 
will  furnish  a  compendious  view  of  its  present  state. f  A 
detailed  account  of  each  particular  Professorship  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  found  in  the  Evidence  furnished  by  the  Pro.- 
fessors  themselves. 

*  Evidence,  p.  64.  t  Appendix  F.,  pp.  58-60. 
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Ancient  Constitution  of  the  University. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  University  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood  without  a  brief  description  of  the  earlier 
state  of  things.* 

The  University,  like  all  the  older  Universities  of  Western 
Europe,  appears  to  have  been  at  the  first  an  association  of 
teachers  united  only  by  mutual  interest.  Every  association 
requires  a  legislative  body,  and  executive  officers ;  but  in 
xill  voluntary  associations  these  essential  elements  exist  ori- 
ginally at  least  in  their  simplest  form.  It  is  said,  and  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  University  in 
early  times  consisted  of  one  House  only,  in  which  all  the 
Masters  or  Teachers  had  a  seat,  called  "  the  Congregation." 
Being  engaged  in  the  daily  business  of  the  Schools,  the 
Masters  were  always  at  hand,  and  could  be  convened  at  any 
moment  except  in  the  holidays.  The  House  which  still 
bears  the  name  is  even  to  this  day  summoned  only  by  the 
sound  of  a  bell ;  at  the  close  of  each  sitting  its  business  is 
declared  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  be  "  continued,"  not 
prorogued,  except  at  the  beginning  of  each  vacation.  It 
also  confers  all  ordinary  Degrees,  which  are  even  now  in 
form  what  they  were  once  in  fact, — licences  to  teach.  The 
House  of  Congregation  is  the  real  representative  of  the 
primeval  Legislature  of  the  literary  republic  of  Oxford. 

The  House  of  Convocation. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  would  seem  that  an  increasing 
body  of  persons  arose  who  sought  the  licence  to  teach  as  an 
honour  rather  than  as  a  profession  ;  of  these,  many  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  place,  and  retained  an  interest  in  the 
University.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  cause,  and  with  a 

*  Report,  p.  7. 
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view  of  leaving  to  the  actual  Teachers  the  management  of 
those  matters  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  them,  the  expe- 
dient was  adopted  of  forming  a  second  House  with  legis- 
lative powers,  to  be  composed  of  all  who  had  attained  a 
certain  academical  rank,  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
Teachers.  This  body,  which  was  called  the  "  great  Con- 
"  gregation,"  met  only  at  intervals,  and  also  bore  the  name 
of  "  Convocation,'*  as  requiring  a  regular  summons  by 
bedells.  The  House  of  Convocation  naturally  became  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  as  comprehending  both  the 
Members  of  Congregation  and  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  those  who  were  not  actual  Teachers,  and  also  as  deter- 
mining the  questions  which  were  of  interest  to  the  whole 
academical  community. 

The  Chancellor. 

'.'  The  chief  ruler  of -the  community  bore  at  first  the  name 
of  Rector  Scholarium,  and  afterwards  of  Chancellor.*  The 
Chancellor  was  elected  by  the  Masters  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  there  is  any  record  to  our  own  times ;  but 
till  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  the  confirmation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Diocesan,  was 
required  to  give  validity  to  the  election.  The  University 
was  after  many  struggles  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Diocesan  through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  of  the  Pope.  Ecclesiastics  continued 
to  fill  the  office  till  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  when  Sir 
John  Mason,  a  layman,  was  chosen  under  the  new  Statutes 
given  by  the  Commissioners  of  that  Monarch.f  The  Chan- 
cellor was,  in  early  times,  a  resident  Graduate,  and  was 
elected  for  one,  two,  or  more  years.  The  first  perpetual 
Chancellor  was  Bishop  Russell,  in  1484-  He  was  assisted 
by  Commissaries,  who  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him  as  the  Pro- Vice-Chancellors  to  the  Vice- Chan  - 

*  Wood's  Fasti,  p.  2  ;  Wood's  Annals,  anno  1288,  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
t  Ayliffe's  History  of  Oxford,  vol.  ii.  p.  162  ;  Wood's  Annals,  anno 
1552,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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cellor  in  our  days.     The  first  non-resident  Chancellor  was 
George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1454. 

The  Proctors. 

Almost,  if  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the  Chancellor,  were 
the  Proctors  (Procura  tores)  of  the  University.  They  were 
two  in  number,  one  for  each  of  what  were  called  "  the  two 
"  nations/'  in  reference  to  the  great  divisions  of  England 
north  and  south  of  the  Trent.  The  Proctors  were  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  Masters  of  Arts,  or  according  to  the 
Statutes  of  King  Edward  VI.,  by  the  Regents,  that  is,  by 
those  actually  engaged  in  teaching.*  But  they  were  some- 
times appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  sometimes  by  the  King. 

The  pre.  eid  Constitution. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  state  thus  much  of  the  earlier 
condition  of  the  University,  in  order  to  show  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  the 
importance  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  an 
Institution  often  supposed  to  have  remained  in  its  original 
state.  Many  ancient  names  indeed  remain,  But  identity 
of  name  by  no  means  implies  identity  of  power.  The  several 
institutions  of  the  University  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  their  rights  in  a  great  degree 
transferred  to  officers  and  bodies  of  later  origin. 

The  Hebdomadal  Board. 

The  most  important  change  was  the  institution  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board.  This  Board  consists  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  twenty-three  other  Heads  of  Houses,  and 
the  two  Proctors.  The  Vice-Chancellor  or  one  of  his 
Deputies  must  always  preside,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Proctors  or  their  Deputies  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  meeting. 

*  Wood's  Annals,  anno  1538,  1541,  1542,  1578,  1579,  1580,  1(528. 
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The  Heads  of  Houses. 

The  Heads  of  Houses  bad,  as  such,  no  statutable  power 
in  the  University  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  influence  which  they  had  by  that  time  acquired  could 
not  but  be  recognised  ;  and  naturally  led  to  the  changes  which 
resulted  in  giving  them  their  present  position.  The  first 
recorded  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  the  year  1569 
by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,*  who,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  apparently  with  but  slight  opposition, 
procured  orders  to  be  framed  by  a  Delegacy,  and  then 
passed  into  Statutes,  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  formerly 
measures  had  been  discussed  in  an  assembly  called  the 
"  Black  Congregation  "  before  they  were  submitted  to  Con- 
vocation, for  the  future  this  deliberation  was  to  take  place 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors,  Heads  of 
Houses,  and  Proctors.  This  change  marks  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  ancient  Congregation  and  the  present 
Board.!  The  Doctors,  a  considerable  body  of  Graduates 
at  all  times,  and  one  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  thus 
shared  the  governing  power ;  but  they  seem  to  have  lost 
their  seat  at  the  meeting,  before  the  ordinance  issued  by 
King  Charles  I.,  in  1631,  in  consequence  of  which  this  body 
was  formally  limited  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proctors, 
and  received  the  name  of  the  "  Hebdomadal  Board,"  or 
Weekly  Meeting.  By  this  Ordinance,  which  in  1636  was 
inserted  into  the  Laudian  Code,  the  Board  was  invested 
with  the  rights  and  entrusted  with  the  duties  which  have 
ever  since  belonged  to  it.  They  are  empowered^  to  "  deli- 
"  berate,  as  occasions  may  arise,  on  the  defence  of  the  privi- 
"  leges  and  franchises  of  the  University,  and  to  advise, 
"  inquire,  and  take  counsel  for  the  observance  of  statutes 
"  and  customs.  Also  if  they,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
"  think  any  proposition  necessary  for  the  good  government, 

*  Wood's  Annals,  anno  1569,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
t  Ibid.,  anno  1590,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
J  Statut.  Univ.,  Tit.  xiii. 
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"  academical  proficiency,  repute,  or  common  weal  and  use 
"  of  the  University,  they  are  empowered  to  discuss  it,"  in 
order  that  it  may,  after  such  deliberation,  be  laid  before  the 
two  assemblies  of  Masters  of  Arts,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  And  in  another  Statute*  it  is  decreed,  that  this 
Hebdomadal  Board  shall  draw  up  all  new  measures  before 
they  are  submitted  to  Convocation. 

These  two  Statutes  give  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board  the 
sole  initiative  power  in  the  legislation  of  the  University,  and 
the  chief  share  in  its  administration. 

The  effects  of  this  change,  by  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  is  essentially  distinguished,  not 
only  from  its  own  ancient  form,  and  from  the  Constitution  of 
all  Scottish  and  Foreign  Universities,  but  also  from  that  of 
the  sister  University  of  Cambridge,  will  best  be  considered 
when  we  have  gone  through  the  other  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  power,  which  were  affected,  more  or  less, 
by  the  same  revolution. 

The  Vice- Chancellor  since  the  Laudian  Code. 

The  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  was  unknown,  by  name  at 
least,  to  the  most  ancient  constitution.  The  Commissaries 
of  the  Chancellor  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1230. 
These  Commissaries  first  rose  into  importance  when  the  Chan- 
cellor ceased  to  be  resident,  and  his  functions  were  accord- 
ingly for  the  most  part  entrusted  to  a  deputy.  The  title  of 
Vice-Chancellor  is  given  for  the  first  time  in  Wood's  Cata- 
logue to  Dr.  Humphry,  appointed  during  pleasure  by  Lord 
Leicester  in  1574  ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  Statutes  of 
King  Edward  VI.  Those  Statutes  direct  that  this  officer 
shall  be  annually  elected,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Cambridge, 
by  the  Masters  of  Arts.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1569  that 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  Chancellor  (to  use  the  words  of 
"NYoodf),  "  took  upon  himself  the  right  of  naming  the  Com- 

*  Tit.  x.  sec.  2,  §  2. 

t  Wood's  Annals,  anno  1569,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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"  missary  or  Vice-Chancellor,  sometimes  without  the  consent 
"  of  the  Convocation,  rarely  or  never  done  in  former  times/r 
The  Laudian  Code  legalised  the  power  thus  assumed.  It 
enacts*  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  shall  be  nominated  from 
the  Heads  of  Colleges  by  the  Chancellor,  with  the  assent  of 
Convocation,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year.  Into  his 
hands  have  passed  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor,  with  a  few 
insignificant  exceptions.  This  is  sufficient  to  make  him  the 
most  important  officer  of  the  University.  To  these  powers 
must  be  added  the  influence  which  he  has  acquired  from 
being  Chairman  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  as  well  as  of  all 
its  Committees,  and  from  the  prolongation  of  his  tenure  of 
office  (by  re-appointment)  from  one  year  to  four.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  is  empowered  by  Statute  to  appoint  four 
deputies,  called  Pro- Vice-Chancellors,  ordinarily  the  two 
Heads  who  have  held  the  office  before  him,  and  the  two 
next  in  seniority  to  himself.  Of  these  last  the  senior  com- 
monly succeeds  as  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
possesses  a  discretionary  power  of  appointing  his  deputies, 
which  affords  the  means  of  preventing  an  objectionable  or 
obnoxious  individual  from  obtaining  the  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. Every  Head  is  considered  to  be  bound  to  accept  the 
office  if  tendered  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  pressed  on  those  who 
intimate  their  inability  or  their  unwillingness  to  discharge 
its  duties.  The  statu table  stipend  of  this  high  functionary 
is  ten  pounds  a-year  ;f  the  real  salary  is  derived  from  cer- 
tain bequests,  from  fees,  and  from  the  profits  which  he  may 
be  able  to  make  by  using  the  balances  of  the  University 
revenues  placed  in  his  hands  during  his  term  of  office.  We 
are  unable,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  from  the  authorities 
of  the  University,  to  state  the  average  amount  of  income 
derived  from  each  or  all  of  these  sources. 

The  Proctors  since  the  Laudian  Code. 
The  Proctors  are  no  longer  the  two  great  officers  who 
*  Tit,  xvii.  sec.  3.  t  ibid.,  sec.  3,  §  3. 
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bore  that  name  in  the  ancient  Constitution.  Their  import- 
ance was  diminished  by  the  change  which  exalted  the  Heads 
of  Houses.  The  ancient  popular  elections  had  continued, 
though  not  without  interruptions,  till  1628,  when  King 
Charles  I.  issued  a  special  Ordinance,  which  was  afterwards, 
in  1636,  incorporated  into  the  Laudian  Statutes,  and  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  tumultuous 
proceedings  which  often  took  place  at  the  elections  of  the 
Proctors  they  should  hereafter  be  chosen  from  the  several 
Colleges  by  turns.  This  new  mode  of  election,  although  a 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  it  professed  to  cor- 
rect, has  tended  considerably  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
the  Procuratorial  office.  The  Proctors  do  not  now  represent 
the  University,  but  at  most  the  particular  Colleges  which 
elect  for  the  year.  The  Cycle,  by  which  the  election  is 
regulated,  is  so  unequally  arranged,  that  some  of  the  Colleges 
which  take  the  least  part  in  the  education  of  the  University, 
elect  more  frequently  than  others  which  stand  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  The  choice,  rendered  thus  narrow  by  Statute, 
has  been  rendered  still  more  narrow  by  the  almost  invariable 
custom  of  nominating  the  Proctors,  not  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  but  only  from  its  Fellows,  and  not  from 
the  Fellows  with  any  regard  to  their  qualifications,  but 
simply  according  to  seniority.  This  system  has  sometimes 
led  to  the  appointment  of  persons  of  little  fitness  for  the 
office,  and  has  proportionably  affected  its  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. The  Proctors,  however,  have  still  sufficient  import- 
ance, from  their  right  of  nominating  Examiners,  their  share 
in  the  choice  of  Select  Preachers  and  of  Delegates,  and 
their  administration  of  the  Discipline  of  the  University,  to 
render  unfit  appointments  to  the  post  a  source  of  considerable 
mischief. 

The  Chancellor  since  the  Laudian  Code. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  Convocation,  usually  from 
political  considerations ;  he  rarely  appears  in  Oxford,  and 
seldom  takes  any  part  in  academical  government.  Still  his 
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office  is  one  of  much  dignity  and  influence ;  and  his  advice 
always  has  weight  with  the  ruling  body  of  the  University. 
As  he  is  usually  a  Peer,  he  is  virtually  the  representative  of 
the  University  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament;  he  is 
also  the  organ  by  which  the  Government  usually  communi- 
cates with  the  University.  He  is  Visitor  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege ;  he  appoints  the  Provost  of  Worcester  College  from 
the  list  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows ;  and  he  has 
the  absolute  nomination  of  four  out  of  the  five  Principals  of 
Halls.  No  emolument  is  attached  to  the  office  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Chancellors  have,  for  many  years,  given  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  60/.  per  annum. 

The  High  Steward. 

The  office  of  High  Steward,  though  always  conferred  like 
that  of  Chancellor  on  persons  of  high  rank,  is  now  merely 
honorary. 

The  Collectors. 

The  office  of  Collector,  once  so  important  as  to  have  given 
occasion  to  one  of  the  three  Statutes  in  the  Laudian  Code, 
which  are  often  regarded  as  peculiarly  binding,  is  now  never 
filled  up. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution which  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congregation  and  Convocation. 

House  of  Congregation  since  the  Laudian  Code* 

The  House  of  Congregation  has  been  greatly  changed, 
and  that  principally  by  the  enactments  of  Leicester  and  of 
Laud.  Many  of  its  functions  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,  and  those  which  it  retains  are  purely 
formal.  It  consists  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors, 
the  resident  Doctors,  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  the 
Professors  and  Public  Lecturers,  the  Examiners,  the  Deans 
or  Censors  of  Colleges,  and  "Necessary  "  Regents.  The 
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Doctors  have  long  since  ceased  to  teach.  The  name  of 
Regent  has  become  a  mere  title.  The  College  Tutors,  who 
now  chiefly  conduct  the  instruction  of  the  University,  have 
as  such  no  place  in  this  body.  Of  the  right  of  legislation 
which  once  belonged  to  it  nothing  remains,  but  that  in  it 
must  be  promulgated  all  Statutes  three  days  at  least  before 
they  are  proposed  to  Convocation.  What  was  once  the 
important  and  exciting  business  of  admitting  to  Degrees  has 
dwindled  into  a  form.  The  present  House  of  Congregation 
meets  only  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  measures  proposed 
which  it  cannot  discuss,  of  conferring  Degrees  to  which  can- 
didates are  already  entitled,  and  of  granting  Dispensations 
which  are  never  refused. 

In  what  manner  this  body  might  be  modified,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  these  times  and  to  exercise  advantageously 
its  ancient  powers,  will  be  presently  considered. 

House  of  Convocation  since  the  Laudian  Code. 

The  House  of  Convocation,  which  consists  as  formerly  of 
all  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors,  who  have  taken  out  their 
Regency,  and  who  are  members  of  a  College  or  Hall,  is 
now  a  much  more  important  body  than  that  of  Congrega- 
tion. It  possesses  the  power  of  debating  on  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board ;  and,  by  its  accept- 
ance, those  measures  become  Statutes.  It  elects  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Representatives  of  the  University  in  Parliament, 
many  of  the  Professors,  and  various  University  officers, 
while  on  certain  other  appointments  it  exercises  a  veto.  To 
it  belongs  the  Ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  University, 
and  the  right  of  conferring  Degrees  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  whether  honorary  or  by  diploma.  Some  persons 
have  supposed  that  the  Statutes  give  Convocation  a  power 
of  amendment  on  the  measures  proposed  to  it  by  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  ;*  but  no  such  power,  we  believe,  has  ever 
been  exercised. 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Foulkes,  p.  1^3. 
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The  right  of  debating  is  virtually  annulled  by  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  in  Latin  at  all  times.*  It  is  true  that  a 
dispensing  power  in  this  matter  is  vested  in  the  Chancellor ; 
but  except  at  the  election  of  Burgesses,  this  power  has  been 
exercised,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  on  one  occasion,  namely 
in  1845,  when  Mr.  Ward  was  heard  in  English  in  his  own 
defence.  Few  Members  of  Convocation  are  now  able  to 
speak  fluently  in  Latin,  and  a  custom  has  arisen  of  reading 
written  speeches.  But  even  written  speeches  are  seldom 
delivered,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  produce 
little  impression. 

Convocation  seems  to  have  a  statutable  veto  on  the  important 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor ;  but  the  power 
of  rejecting  a  person  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  is  now, 
practically  at  least,  abrogated.  Whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
ceded by  the  Laudian  Statutes,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was 
ever  claimed  till  the  year  1844.  In  that  year  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Warden  of  Wadham  was  opposed.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  opinion  of  eminent  Counsel  was  taken  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  then  obtained,  that  the  consent  of  Convocation  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  not  since  been 
asked.  Before  that  year,  the  question  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  had  always  been  put  to  the  House. 

The  only  legislative  power  then  which  practically  belongs 
to  Convocation  is  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  without 
amendment  the  measures  proposed  to  it  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Board. 

The  Veto  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  of  the  Proctors. 

The  Laudian  Constitution  vested  in  the  Vice-Chancellor 
singly,  and  in  the  two  Proctors  jointly,  a  Veto  on  all  mea- 
sures brought  before  Convocation.  This  power  is  -analogous 
to  that  which  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  belongs  to 
each  of  the  five  Members  of  the  Caput. 

*  Statut.  Univ.,  Tit.  xi.,  §  3. 
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The  Veto  intrusted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  rarely  if 
ever  exercised,  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  when 
Statutes  are  proposed  clause  by  clause  to  Convocation,  and 
the  rejection  of  one  clause  may  have  rendered  necessary  the 
withdrawal  of  others  which  follow  and  are  dependent  on  it. 

The  Veto  intrusted  to  the  Proctors  was  exerted  on  several 
occasions  in  the  last  century ;  in  the  present,  we  believe, 
three  times  only  ; — once  in  1825,  on  a  proposition  to  appoint 
a  Delegacy ;  again  in  1836,  in  order  to  prevent  a  censure 
on  Dr.  Hampden;  lastly,  in  1845,  when  a  proposition  was 
made  to  condemn  certain  principles  laid  down  in  the  90th 
"  Tract  for  the  Times." 

Such  generally  is  the  Constitution  of  the  University,  as  it 
was  finally  confirmed  by  King  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  as  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Present  state  of  Public  Opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Constitution. 

As  to  some  parts  of  this  Constitution  no  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed.  No  one  desires  any  interference  with 
the  high  office  of  the  Chancellor.  To  the  powers  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  to  the  mode  of  his  appointment  no 
objections  of  moment  are  made.  With  regard  to  the  former 
we  have  no  suggestions  to  offer ;  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
suggestions  on  matters  of  detail  only. 

But  as  to  Convocation  and  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  the 
complaints  are  loud  and  general,  and  the  evidence  which 
has  been  laid  before  us  on  the  subject  is  copious,  explicit, 
and,  in  its  general  principles,  unanimous.  One  voice  only 
has  been  raised  in  defence  of  the  present  system.  It  is, 
however,  the  voice  of  an  eminent  man  who  is  himself  a 
Member  of  the  chief  governing  body.  "  I  am  satisfied," 
says  Dr.  Cardwell,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,*  "  with 
"  the  present  constitution  of  the  University,  and  believe  that 
"  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  able  administrators  it  is,  upon 

*  Evidence,  p.  264. 
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"  the  whole,  better  calculated  than  any  other  hitherto  pro- 
"  posed  to  discharge  its  proper  duties." 

Objections  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board. 

The  dissatisfaction  respecting  the  Hebdomadal  Board  is 
very  strong.  Grave  objections  have  been  urged  against  its 
composition  and  powers,  not  by  one  party  only,  but  by  per- 
sons of  various  opinions  in  the  University. 

We  have  before  shown  that  the  power  of  legislation 
belonged  in  early  times  to  those  who  were  actually  engaged 
in  giving  instruction,  and  that  causes  of  a  temporary  nature 
in  a  great  degree  determined  the  successive  interventions  by 
which  the  government  of  the  University  was  reduced  to  a 
narrow  oligarchy.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  arrangement 
which  may  have  been  thought  at  one  time  advisable,  whether 
from  State-policy,  or  other  motives,  should  be  perpetuated 
for  ever.  It  is  anomalous  that  the  government  of  this  great 
Institution  should  be  committed  to  persons,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Fellows  of  the  separate 
Colleges  out  of  their  own  narrow  circle,  often  for  reasons  of 
a  personal  or  social  nature,  and  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  University.  It  is  more  anomalous  still, 
that  the  literary  interests  of  the  University  should  be  com- 
mitted to  persons  who  are  not  necessarily  chosen  for  literary 
qualifications ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Professors  and 
the  Tutors  have,  as  such,  no  right  to  suggest  or  amend  or 
even  to  discuss  any  measure,  how  much  soever  it  may  affect 
the  literary  and  educational  interests  of  the  place ;  and  can, 
at  most,  reject  or  accept  what  is  proposed  to  them  in  Con- 
vocation, in  common  with  hundreds  of  others  whose  sole  title 
to  interfere  is  a  Degree. 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  feeling  which  prevails  in  the 
University  against  the  present  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,  we  must  refer  to  the  Evidence  itself.* 

*  Evidence,  p.  82.  Compare  evidence  of  Prof.  Walker,  p.  22 ;  Mr. 
Jowett,  pp.  30,  31  ;  Mr.  Stoddart,  p.  239  ;  Prof.  Ogle,  p.  41  ;  Mr.  Mel- 
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We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  quoting  one  passage  only, 
from  the  Evidence*  of  Professor  Vaughan,  in  which  this 
subject  is  briefly  and  temperately  discussed  :  "  Whatever 
"  (he  says)  may  be  the  merits  and  efficiency  of  this  part  of 
"  our  present  Constitution,  it  is  not  a  fundamental  and 
"  aboriginal  system.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
"  somewhat  more  exclusive  in  its  character  than  can  be 
"  necessary  or  beneficial.  The  Heads  of  Colleges  are 
"  elected  by  their  respective  societies,  and  owe  their  promo- 
"  tion  to  the  confidence  which  these  bodies  repose  in  them. 
"  This  confidence  may  arise  from  a  sense  of  past  services, 
"  or  the  acknowledgment  of  qualities  adapted  to  manage 
"  the  details  of  finance,  property,  and  discipline ;  or  from 
"  social  merits  calculated  to  govern  and  harmonise  the 
"  society.  But  the  Heads  of  Houses  do  not  necessarily,  or 
"  even  very  generally,  follow  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
"  Nor  are  they  directly  and  closely  connected  with  the 
"  instruction  of  the  place.  They  simply  appoint  the  Tutors, 
"  and  preside  with  more  or  less  activity  at  the  terminal 
"  examinations  in  College.  They  live  generally  with  their 
"  families,  and  do  not  immediately  imbibe  the  spirit  or  learn 
"  the  wishes  of  those  who  more  directly  carry  forward  the 
"  instruction.  They  constitute  a  most  valuable  element  for 
"  legislation  as  well  as  administration  ;  but  I  think  that  it 
"  would  be  advantageous  if,  in  addition  to  this,  other  influ- 
u  ences  were  admitted  to  give  their  aid  in  suggesting  and 
"  framing  the  laws  of  the  University." 

The  unanimous  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  every  part 
of  the  Evidence  in  which  this  subject  is  handled  confirms 
our  own  conviction,  that  into  any  plan  for  University  Reform 
must  enter  some  modification  of  the  Academical  Constitu- 


ville,  pp.  57,  58 ;  Mr.  Bart.  Price,  p.  60 ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  pp.  72,  73  ; 
Mr.  Cox,  pp.  93,  94  ;  Mr.  Strickland,  p.  99 ;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  133  ; 
Mr.  Freeman,  p.  135  ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  151 ;  Mr.  Congreve,  p.  152 ; 
Dr.  Twiss,  p.  155;  Sir  E.  Head,  p.  160;  Mr.  Litton,  p.  175;  Mr. 
Bonamy  Price,  p.  192  ;  Mr.  Griffiths,  p.  202  ;  Mr.  Henney,  p.  206 ; 
Mr.  Foulkes,  p.  223. 
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tion,  as  regards  the  legislative  powers  now  almost  exclusively 
confided  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  With  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  change  required,  however,  there  is  not  (as 
might  be  expected)  the  same  concurrence  of  opinion  as  there 
is  with  regard  to  its  necessity.  The  different  plans  proposed, 
or  at  least  indicated,  in  the  Evidence,  may  be  classified 
under  three  heads. 


I.  Proposal  to  increase  the  Powers  of  Convocation. 

Some  persons  would  modify  the  powers  of  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board  simply  by  investing  Convocation  with  the  right 
of  debating  and  of  amending  all  propositions  submitted  to 
its  vote.* 

The  objections  to  this  scheme  are  very  strong.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  invest  a  large  promiscuous  body  with  extensive 
powers  of  legislation,  especially  in  matters  affecting  educa- 
tion.f  Even  if  this  were  desirable,  Convocation  would  not 
answer  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand members  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Few  of 
them,  comparatively  speaking,  can  rightly  apprehend  or 
even  fully  learn  the  nature  of  the  measures  submitted  to 
their  vote.  Measures  of  reform  brought  forward  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  have  often  been  thwarted  or  defeated 
by  the  adverse  votes  of  Convocation. 

Moreover  this  plan  leaves  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board  its 
sole  right  of  initiating  measures;  and  the  Board,  always 
jealous  of  Convocation,  would  become  much  more  so,  in  case 
its  measures  were  made  liable  to  alteration.  Supposing  it 
to  retain  its  sole  right  of  initiation,  its  movements  would 
become  slower  than  ever. 

Further,  as  regards  the  elective  powers  of  Convocation, 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Strickland,  p.  99  ;  Mr.  Freeman,  p.  135 ;  Mr. 
Foulkes,  p.  223 ;  Mr.  Stoddart,  p.  230. 

t  Compare  evidence  of  Prof.  Walker,  p.  22 ;  Mr.  Jowett,  pp.  30, 
31;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  72;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  135;  Mr.  Congreve, 
p.  152. 
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the  Evidence  bearing  on  the  subject  is  almost  unanimous* 
in  stating  that  of  all  modes  of  electing  Professors,  that  by 
Convocation  is  the  worst.  Mr.  Hayward  Cox  sums  up  his 
remarks  on  this  point  in  the  following  words  :  "  Of  elections 
"  in  Convocation,  it  may  be  said,  that  even  where  the  result 
"  has  been  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the  best  candidate 
"  to  such  chairs  as  those  of  logic,  political  economy,  or 
"  poetical  criticism,  the  election  has,  in  point  of  fact,  gene- 
"  rally  turned  upon  considerations  wholly  irrespective  of 
"  those  of  fitness  for  the  office."  A  body  which  so  discharges 
one  important  part  of  its  functions,  can  hardly  be  intrusted 
with  increased  powers  in  more  difficult  and  delicate  matters. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  is  unadvisable  to 
give  to  Convocation  any  further  power  than  it  now  possesses. 
Indeed  we  shall  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  advise  that  the 
right  of  appointing  many  of  the  Professors,  which  now  be- 
longs to  Convocation,  should  be  withdrawn.  In  other 
respects  its  powers  might  be  left  unaltered.  Its  right  to 
elect  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Burgesses 
who  represent  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  ought  to 
retain.  And,  since  we  consider  it  undesirable  to  abolish 
any  part  of  the  existing  Constitution  without  necessity,  we 
think  that  Convocation  should  keep  its  present  power  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  measures  emanating  'from  those  in 
whose  hands  the  initiative  will  be  vested. 


II.  Proposal  to  create  a  new  Hebdomadal  Board. 

II.  A  second  proposal  is  that,  Convocation  remaining  as 
it  is,  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  alone.  Some  persons  would  simply 
diminish  its  numbers.  Some  would  create  an  entirely  new 
Board,  composed  of  a  select  number  of  Heads  of  Houses, 
Professors  and  Tutors.  Others  would  simply  add  the  Pro- 

*  Evidence,  p.  93.  Evidence  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  6  ;  Prof.  Walker, 
p.  22  ;  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  38  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  p.  81 ;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  129 ; 
Mr.  Congreve,  p.  153 ;  Dr.  Twiss,  p.  156 ;  Dr.  Macbride,  p.  221. 
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fessors  to  the  existing  Board.  All  these  proposals  would 
leave  the  powers  of  the  Board  undiminished,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  Convocation  unaltered.* 

By  simply  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  little  or  no  advantage  would  be  gained.  Even  if  we 
grant  that  some  of  the  less  useful  members  might  thus  be 
removed  from  the  Board  (though  the  contrary  is  just  as 
likely  to  happen),  this  scheme  would  give  no  increase  of 
influence  to  the  Professors  or  the  Tutors ;  and  we  think  that 
any  plan  of  reform  which  did  not  give  due  weight  to  the 
Teachers  of  the  University,  would  be  ineffective,  or  rather, 
mischievous.  The  next  of  these  suggestions  is  intended  not 
so  much  to  alter  the  number  of  the  present  Hebdomadal 
Board,  as  to  alter  its  constitution  by  introducing  into  it  a 
proportion  of  Professors  and  Tutors.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
provide  for  the  paramount  object  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  But  we  see  many  objections  to  this  plan ;  for, 
however  it  may  be  modified,  it  involves  the  necessity  of 
frequent  elections,  which  all  would  wish  to  avoid  if  pos- 
sible, t  Moreover,  if  the  numbers  of  the  Board  were  either 
diminished  or  left  as  at  present,  we  think  that  much  the 
same  complaints  would  be  raised  against  it,  as  against  the 
existing  Board.  Members  of  Convocation  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  sole  right  of  initiation  in  so  small  a 
body.  Or  if,  according  to  the  third  of  these  suggestions, 
the  present  Board  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Professors,  the  body,  however  well  fitted  for  legislation, 
would  become  too  large  and  cumbrous  for  executive  and 
administrative  purposes. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advantages  which  these  schemes 
contain,  will  be  found  in  the  plan  which  we  now  proceed  to 
discuss. 

*  Evidence  of  Prof.  Walker,  p.  22  ;  Mr.  Griffiths,  p.  202  ;  Mr.  Bart. 
Price,  p.  60 ;.  Prof.  Vaughan,  p.  82  ;  Mr.  Temple,  p.  133  ;  Prof.  Wall, 
p.  151 ;  Sir  E.  Head,  p.  160;  Mr.  Litton,  p.  175  ;  Mr.  Jowett,  pp.  30, 31 ; 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  pp.  72,  73  ;  Mr.  Cox,  p.  93. 

t  See  especially  Mr.  Jowett's  Evidence,  p.  31. 
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III.  Proposal  to  restore  Congregation. 

III.  This  plan  is  not  proposed  in  its  complete  form  by 
any  one  person,  but  has  been  framed  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  several  schemes,  more  or  less  similar,  and  a  very 
full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  We  will  endeavour 
first  briefly  to  state  the  principles  which  have  guided  us. 

We  have  thought  it  essential  that  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  Convocation,  which  can  now  be  made  known  merely 
by  Latin  speeches  and  a  power  of  veto,  should  have  some 
more  full  and  legitimate  mode  of  expression ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  been  anxious  to  guard  against  establish- 
ing, what  Mr.  Jowett  calls  *  "  a  vast  debating  society,  in 
"  which  (as  occasion  offers)  every  political,  ecclesiastical, 
"  and  religious  question  is  liable  to  be  discussed." 

We  are  also  satisfied,  that  the  power  of  initiating  mea- 
sures should  be  at  least  shared  with  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
by  those  who  have  an  equal,  not  to  say  a  greater,  interest 
in  the  education  given  by  the  University,  and  in  its  cha- 
racter as  a  learned  body,t — that  is  to  say,  the  Professors, 
Public  Lecturers,  and  College  Tutors,  none  of  whom  have, 
according  to  the  present  Constitution,  any  more  real  power 
than  the  youngest  Master  of  Arts. 

Lastly,  we  have  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  University,  and  to  remodel  and  reno- 
vate rather  than  to  create  anew. 

Our  purpose  then  has  been  to  bring  together  a  body  not 
unmanageably  large,  and  composed  of  such  men,  as  from 
their  high  position,  their  literary  character,  and  their  close 
connexion  with  the  University,  might  be  expected  to  supply 
a  Council  of  wise  and  liberal  temper,  alive  to  academical 
interests,  and  not  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  popular 
assembly. 

*  Evidence,  p.  31. 

t  See  especially  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  31 ;   Mr.  Wilkinson, 
p.  73 :  Prof.  Vaughan,  p.  82 ;  Prof.  Wall,  p.  151 ;  Dr.  Twiss,  p.  155 
Sir  E.  Head,  p.  160 ;  Mr.  Litton,  p.  175. 
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It  seemed  to  us  that  such  a  body  might  be  found  in  the 
House  of  Congregation,  once  important,  but  now  a  shadow. 
This  House  consisted  originally,  as  we  have  stated,  of  the 
actual  Teachers  of  the  University.  We  propose  to  restore 
this  state  of  things,  with  some  modifications,  and  to  remodel 
the  House  according  to  what  we  believe  to  have  been  its 
spirit  and  purpose  in  ancient  times. 

The  Members  of  this  remodelled  Congregation  should  be 
the  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proctors,  who  would  sit  there  as 
the  administrative  Officers  of  the  University,  together  with 
the  Professors  and  Public  Lecturers,  who  are  its  authorised 
Teachers,  and  who,  as  we  think,  ought  to  be  considerably 
increased  in  number  and  raised  to  a  position  much  higher 
than  that  which  they  now  occupy.  "  It  would  be  well," 
says  Professor  Vaughan,*  "  at  least  to  comprehend  a  learned 
"  element,  such  as  in  many  European  Universities  has  the 
"  chief,  if  not  the  only  sway.  It  would  be  desirable  that, 
"  in  a  seat  of  learning  and  instruction,  those  who  have 
"  attained  the  highest  position  as  cultivators  of  literature 
"  and  science,  who  must  be  considered  as  intimately  ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  state  of  the  several  departments  of 
"  knowledge,  who  are  brought  into  occasional  contact  with 
"  Students  of  all  ages  and  degrees  in  the  place,  who  have 
"  proved  themselves  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
"  intellectual  power,  and  who  are  necessarily  interested  in 
"  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  University,  should  take 
"  some  active  part  in  making  and  administering  the  laws." 
We  think  also  that  the  College  Tutors,  who  must  be  recog- 
nised as  University  Teachers,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  Council.  But,  as  it  would  be  inconve- 
niently enlarged  by  the  admission  of  their  whole  number, 
we  propose  that  they  should  be  represented  by  the  Senior 
Tutor  of  each  College.  The  Doctors,  and  the  so-called 
Regent- Masters,  who  have  now  long  ceased  to  exercise  the 
right  of  teaching  which  their  names  imply,  would  fairly 

*  Evidence,  p.  82. 
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cease  to  be  members.  The  more  important  Colleges  would 
indeed,  as  regards  their  representation  by  their  Tutors,  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  smaller,  but  they  would  find 
compensation  in  the  larger  number  of  Professors  and  Public 
Lecturers  which  they  would  supply.  With  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Instructors  of  the  University,  it  would  hardly 
be  necessary  for  the  public  interests  that  the  Examiners 
should  have  seats  in  the  House. 

The  House  of  Congregation  thus  remodelled,  or  rather 
restored,  would  consist  of  the  persons  most  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  place,  which  is  the  chief  subject  of  Acade- 
mical Legislation.  "  A  body  thus  constituted,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Vaughan,*  in  speaking  of  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
posal, "  would  bring  into  action  most  of .  the  valuable 
"  elements  for  legislation  which  the  place  would  supply — - 
"  age,  intellect,  ability,  practical  habits,  the  feeling  and 
"  opinion  of  the  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
"  the  University  proposes  to  teach,  of  its  state,  moral  and 
"  instructional,  and  of  its  trusts,  property,  and  finances." 
The  duty  of  this  body  would  be  to  deliberate  on  all  mea- 
sures proposed  to  it  by  its  own  members,  or  by  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board.  These  measures  would  then  be  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Convocation. 

The  House  of  Congregation  under  the  proposed  alteration. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  Congregation  to  fulfil  its 
deliberative  functions,  its  members  should  be  allowed  the 
same  free  use  of  the  English  language  which  is  granted  to 
the  Hebdomadal  Board. 

We  believe  that  the  character  and  station  of  the  persons 
whom  we  have  designated  as  Members  of  Congregation 
would  be  enough  to  prevent  this  body  from  degenerating 
into  a  "  debating  society."  But  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  danger,  and  the  formation  of  organised 

*  Evidence,  p.  83. 
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parties,  we  propose  that  Congregation  should  not  meet 
regularly  for  legislation.  The  Vice-Chancellor  should  call 
it  together  for  this  purpose,  whenever  propositions,  either 
emanating  from  the  Hebdomadal  Board  or  contained  in  a 
requisition  signed  by  a  fixed  number  of  the  Members  of 
Congregation,  are  proposed  for  discussion.  The  propositions 
to  be  brought  forward  should  be  printed  and  circulated  a 
certain  time  beforehand,  so  that  all  Members  might  come 
duly  prepared  for  deliberation. 

Congregation,  as  thus  constituted,  would  consist  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Members,  and  may  seem  too  numerous 
a  body  for  academical  legislation.  But  this  objection  applies 
to  all  deliberative  assemblies  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is 
brought  by  Mr.  Griffiths*  even  against  the  Hebdomadal 
Board.  It  admits  of  an  easy  answer.  All  deliberative 
assemblies  appoint  Committees  to  report  on  measures  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  and  this  practice  is  recognised  by  the 
Statute  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Delegacies. 
These  Delegacies  or  Committees  would  not  be  nominated 
by  the  Proctors,  or  by  the  Proctors  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  as  at  present,  but  would  be  proposed  by  the  persons 
who  brought  forward  the  measure,  and  the  names  would  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  Congregation.  Such  Dele- 
gacies would,  no  doubt,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  all  im- 
portant measures.  They  would  naturally  be  composed  of 
persons  of  all  grades  in  the  Congregation,  who  would  thus 
be  brought  into  closer  union  with  each  other. 

The  restoration  of  this  Legislative  Body  does  not,  as  we 
propose  it,  involve  the  abrogation  of  any  of  the  existing  ele- 
ments in  the  Constitution  of  the  University. 

The  Hebdomadal  Board  under  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  Hebdomadal  Board  would  remain.  To  maintain 
discipline,  and  to  transact  the  ordinary  business,  it  appears 
to  us  that  no  other  body  could  be  found  so  competent  as 

*  Evidence,  p.  202. 
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that  which  has  hitherto  discharged  these  functions,  closely 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  Colleges,  possessing  the  tradi- 
tions of  administration,  and  alone  having  sufficient  leisure 
at  its  command.  This  body,  not  inefficient  at  present  for 
these  purposes,  will  become  a  better  representative  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  University  than  it  can  be  now,  if  the 
changes  which  we  shall  hereafter  recommend  in  the  Col- 
leges be  carried  into  effect.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  retain  the  right,  though  no  longer  the  exclusive 
right,  of  initiating  measures  to  be  submitted  to  Congrega- 
tion. This  would  be  very  convenient,  as  regards  many  re- 
gulations of  practical  importance  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  brought  before  Congregation.  Moreover  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  keep  up  its  influence  by 
anticipating  improvements  likely  to  be  proposed  by  Membersof 
Congregation ;  and  it  would  so  frame  its  measures  as  to  secure 
their  easy  passage  through  the  ordeal  of  a  debate  in  that  body. 

The  House  of  Convocation  under  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  House  of  Convocation  would  retain  the  right  of  veto 
on  all  measures  passed  in  Congregation.  Its  members 
would  not  have  the  same  reason  to  complain  as  they  have 
now,  since  the  most  eminent  of  them  would  have  a  seat  in 
Congregation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  free  discussion 
which  every  proposal  would  necessarily  there  receive,  and 
the  facility  with  which  Members  of  Convocation  would  be 
able  to  make  their  wishes  known  to  Members  of  Congrega- 
tion would  diminish  the  tendency  of  the  former  body  to 
obstruct  measures  submitted  to  its  vote ;  and  dispose  Con- 
vocation to  receive  with  favour,  rather  than  with  suspicion, 
the  propositions  sanctioned  by  the  persons  more  immediately 
interested  in  education. 

Register  of  Members  of  Convocation. 

Convocation  would  retain,  as  we  have  stated,  the  right  of 
electing  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the  Burgesses. 
On  this  head  we  have  to  suggest  that  a  Register  of  the 
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members  of  Convocation,  with  their  addresses,  should  be 
kept  by  a  Bedel,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  University, 
and  that  it  should  be  freely  accessible.  The  manner  in 
which  the  right  to  vote  is  authenticated  is  by  a  return  pre- 
pared by  the  Butler  and  signed  by  the  Head  of  each  College 
or  Hall ;  but  the  addresses  of  those  whose  names  are  on  the 
list  do  not  there  appear.  Formerly,  comparatively  few  but 
residents  kept  their  names  on  the  books,  and  no  inconve- 
nience resulted  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Register  of 
Convocation  was  made  up.  At  present,  the  supporters  of 
candidates  are  obliged  to  accept  as  a  favour  any  information 
which  may  enable  them  to  communicate  with  the  voters ; 
and  that  information  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  the  sup- 
porters of  a  candidate  whose  pretensions  are  not  viewed  with 
favour  by  a  College  or  its  officers. 

Standing  Delegacies. 

Before  we  conclude  our  examination  of  the  Constitution, 
we  must  notice  the  Standing  Delegacies  or  Committees, 
which  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  managing  various 
branches  of  University  business.  Some  of  these  have-  large 
executive  duties;  the  duties  of  some  others  are  merely 
nominal.  There  are  Delegates  of  Accounts,  of  Estates,  of 
Privileges,  of  the  Press,  and  of  Appeals  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  the  Taylor  Institution,  and  of 
the  University  Galleries,  who  are  in  fact  Delegates  under 
another  name. 

Most  of  these  Delegacies  and  Curatorships  are  composed 
of  members  who  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Delegates  of 
Privileges  are  appointed  partly  for  life,  partly  by  the  year. 
The  Delegates  of  Appeals  are  nominated  for  one  year  only. 
The  appointment  of  Standing  Delegates  is  vested  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors.  Delegacies  are  also  nomi- 
nated for  special  purposes.  Their  members  are  chosen  by 
the  Proctors.  The  administrative  powers  of  Delegacies  are, 
in  many  cases,  absolute  and  irresponsible. 
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Many  of  the  matters  committed  to  the  sole  charge  of 
these  Standing  Delegacies  are  very  important,  as,  for 
instance,  the  business  of  the  University  Press.  The  Press  is, 
we  believe,  admirably  managed  now;  but  when  the  able 
men  by  whom  it  is  at  present  administered  became  Dele- 
gates, it  was  in  a  very  different  state.  What  has  happened 
once  may  recur,  unless  provision  be  made  against  it. 
Besides,  we  think  that  a  Legislative  body,  such  as  Congre- 
gation would  become  if  constituted  on  the  plan  we  recom- 
mend, ought  to  have  some  control  over  all  branches  of  the 
Executive..  We. suggest,  therefore,  that  every  Standing 
Delegacy  should  be  bound  to  lay  an  annual  Report  of  its 
proceedings  before  the  House  of  Congregation.  In  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Members,  we  recommend  that  in 
each  Delegacy  there  should  be  one  or  two  official  and  irre- 
movable Members ;  and  that  of  the  other  Members,  a 
certain  number  should  retire  yearly,  but  that  they  should  be 
re-eligible.  The  names  of  the  non-official  Members  of  each 
Board  should  be  submitted  to  Congregation  by  the  Proctors. 
Some  inconvenience  results  from  the  requirement  that  the 
Vice-Chancel  lor  must  be  Chairman  of  every  Board  of  Dele- 
gates ;  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  often  obliges  him  to 
defer  business  which  demands  immediate  attention.  We 
recommend  that  every  Standing  Delegacy  should  be  em- 
powered to  choose  a  Chairman  to  preside  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 


Professors  to  form  a  new  Standing  Delegacy  of  Studies. 

We  further  propose  that  the  Professors  should  form  a 
new  Standing  Delegacy  for  the  supervision  of  the  Studies, 
the  Examinations,  and  the  Public  Libraries.  We  shall 
hereafter  recommend  measures,  calculated  greatly  to  raise 
the  importance  of  the  Professorial  body,  so  that  we  may  hope 
to  see  its  ranks  filled  with  active  and  able  men  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  to  ask  that  such  a  body 
should  have  an  independent  and  recognised  position  in  the 
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University.  At  present,  the  Professors  (as  such)  have  no 
voice  in  any  part  of  Academical  business ;  and  even  in  the 
amended  Congregation,  they  would  only  sit  in  common  with 
the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  a  portion  of  the  Tutors.  The 
Professors,  if  formed  into  an  Official  Delegacy,  would  have 
such  a  position  as  we  desire.  And  there  would  be  this 
further  advantage,  that  by  giving  to  the  Professors  the 
supervision  of  the  Studies,  and  a  chief  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Examiners,  much  would  be  done  towards  securing  a 
stability  and  consistency,  which  are  wanting  in  the  present 
system  of  Examinations. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  scheme  which  we  venture  to  pro- 
pose for  adjusting  the  constitution  of  the  University  to  its 
wants.  We  do  not  propose  this  plan  as  the  only  one,  or  as 
the  best,  which  could  be  devised,  but  as  that  which  on  the 
whole  seems  with  the  least  change  to  afford  the  greatest 
facilities  for  future  improvement.  If  a  body,  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  were  constituted  with  full  legislative  powers, 
it  might  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  carrying  out  details 
and  filling  up  the  outline  which  we  have  given.  Men  of 
high  station  in  the  University  would  doubtless  observe  due 
caution  in  making  alterations,  while  their  experience  would 
suggest  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  many  matters  with 
which  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  external  power  should 
interfere.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
or  the  Crown,  should  lay  down  only  a  few  broad  principles, 
not  to  be  departed  from  without  permission,  and  that  it 
should  give  the  University  full  liberty  in  all  besides.  To 
put  the  University  into  a  condition  to  exercise  such  liberty 
beneficially,  is  the  end  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
in  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

Conferring  Degrees. 

The  duty  of  conferring  Degrees  would  still  remain  with 
Congregation.  The  University  would  do  well,  without 
unduly  curtailing  the  ceremonial  which  becomes  an  ancient 
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Institution,  to  follow  out  the  course  which  it  began  in  1827, 
by  still  further  retrenching  or  simplifying  forms,  and  greatly 
diminishing  the  number  of  days  which  are  now  unprofitably 
spent  in  Congregation  by  many  whose  time  is  of  value  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  The  business  of  Congregation 
at  present  chiefly  consists  in  granting  dispensations  for  non- 
observance  of  obsolete  statutes.  These  dispensations  seem 
to  be  retained  for  no  other  reason  than  because  fees  are  paid 
to  obtain  them.  This,  of  course,  is  a  strong  additional 
motive  for  their  abolition.  On  this,  however,  we  need  not 
dwell.  Lifeless  forms  and  pecuniary  exactions  would  soon 
be  swept  away  if  the  government  of  the  University  were 
placed  on  a  better  footing. 


(     364     ) 


College  Tutors* 

The  provisions  of  the  Statute  for  the  appointment  of 
Tutors  have  received  a  very  wide  interpretation.  College 
Tutors  are  now  not  only  approved,  but  absolutely  nominated 
by  the  Head  of  their  Colleges,  and  almost  invariably  from 
among  the  Fellows.  The  Vice-Chancellor  never  interposes 
his  authority  in  their  nomination  or  removal.  The  XXXIX. 
Articles  form  only  a  small  portion  of  their  instruction,  and 
by  some  Tutors  are  not  taught  at  all.  From  Guardians 
they  have  become  not  only  Teachers,  but  virtually  the  sole 
authorised  Teachers  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Students.  The 
ancient  Lecturers,  both  of  the  University  and  of  the  Col- 
leges, have  been  superseded  by  them  ;  and  the  public 
Instruction  of  the  Schools  has  given  way  to  catechetical 
teaching  in  the  Tutor's  private  apartments. 

The  good  effects  produced  by  the  Tutorial  system  on  the 
discipline  of  the  place  are  obvious.  When  the  Tutor  acts 
with  zeal  and  judgment,  and  the  Pupil  answers  to  his  care 
by  confidence  and  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
connexion  is  productive  of  great  and  lasting  benefit.  The 
Tutor,  living  within  the  same  walls  as  his  Pupils,  and  (if  he 
please)  in  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  may  exercise  a 
powerful  moral  influence  on  the  minds  of  many.  Wherever 
also  the  Tutor's  abilities  and  knowledge  are  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  to  inform  the  mind  of  his  Pupils,  the 
relation  between  them  enhances  the  value  of  his  Instruction ; 
and  even  when  such  an  Instructor  is  a  man  of  moderate 
capacity,  he  may  be  useful  to  his  Pupils  if  he  confines  him- 
self to  what  he  knows,  and  takes  pains  to  ascertain  that  they 
know  it  too.  The  intimate  knowledge  which  a  Tutor  has,  or 
may  have,  of  the  disposition,  capacity,  and  acquirements 
of  his  Pupils,  enables  him  to  question  them  in  such  a 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners,  p.  87. 
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manner  as  to  ascertain  their  diligence  and  quicken  their 
faculties. 

The  advantages  then  of  the  Tutorial  system  are  confes- 
sedly great.  But  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  its 
actual  state  are  greater  still.  They  are  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Pattison,*  who,  however,  is  a  warm  defender  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  : — 

"  The  causes  of  the  disrepute  of  the  College  Tutor  may 
"  be  easily  enumerated  : — 

"  Chiefly,  individual  inferiority,  want  of  ability,  defective 
"  attainments,  indifference  to  his  occupation,  and  other  per- 
"  sonal  disqualifications. 

"  Each  Tutor  undertaking  too  many  Classes  and  too 
"  many  Pupils. 

"  Each  Tutor  having  to  teach  too  great  a  variety  of 
"  subjects. 

"  The  admission  of  ill-prepared  Students,  who  lower  the 
"  general  tone  of  instruction. 

"  The  too  great  toleration  of  idle  Students. 

"  The  incidental  effect  of  an  examination  system  which 
"  creates  a  demand  for  '  cram,'  and  so  subtracts  the  Pupil 
"  during  his  most  valuable  time — his  last  year — from  the 
"  full  action  of  the  College  course. 

"  The  transitory  nature  of  the  occupation,  which  in  most 
"  cases  being  adopted  '  in  transitu '  to  a  totally  different 
"  pursuit,  has  none  of  the  aids  which  in  the  regular  profes- 
"  sions  are  derived  from  regard  to  professional  credit,  and 
"  the  sustained  interest  which  a  life-pursuit  possesses." 

This  statement  may  be  further  illustrated  by  passages 
from  the  Evidence  of  some  other  gentlemen : — 

"  The  Tutors  are  few  in  number  in  each  College,f  and 
"  yet  all  the  subjects  of  the  University  examination,  both 
"  for  passmen  and  classmen,  have  to  be  apportioned  between 
"  them.  Three  or  four  instructors  have  to  teach  Classical 
"  scholarship, . . .  Ancient  History,  both  Grecian  and  Roman, 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Pattison,  p.  48. 
t  Evidence  of  Mr.  Earth.  Price,  p.  62. 
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"  Moral  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Theology,  and,  in 
"  some  cases,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science ;  and,  by 
"  the  new  Examination  Statute,  as  the  subjects  of  study  are 
"  increased  in  number,  so  will  the  evil  be  aggravated. 
"  Hence,  the  result  is  that  the  Lecturers  have  not  time  for 
"  the  especial  study  of  any  one  branch  of  learning,  and  the 
"  lectures  are  deteriorated ;  and  Students  of  various  dili- 
"  gence  and  calibre  having  been  collected  together  into  one 
"  class,  the  character  of  the  lecture  is  let  down  to  the  lowest 
"  capacity,  and  the  Students  of  the  greatest  promise  and 
"  ability  have  been  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  instruc- 
"  tion  which,  under  better  management,  would  be  provided 
"  for  them  within  the  College  walls,  or  by  the  University." 

Mr.  Lowe's  opinion  of  the  evils  of  the  system  is  so  strong 
that  he  would  wish  to  see  it  abolished  altogether  :* — 

"  I  entertain  the  strongest  objections  to  the  present 
"  tutorial  system.  It  is  a  monopoly  of  education  given  to 
"  the  Colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity,  and  has  very  often  been  grossly  abused  by  the 
"  appointment  of  incompetent  persons.  The  Tutor  has  no 
"  stimulus  to  exertion  beyond  his  own  conscience ;  let  his 
"  success  be  ever  so  brilliant,  the  termination  of  his  career 
u  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  expected  living 
"  drops  at  last ;  and,  idle  or  diligent,  learned  or  ignorant, 
"  he  quits  his  College,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  The  plan 
"  also  of  teaching  in  large  lectures,  while  it  gives  but  little 
"  instruction  to  the  less  advanced,  is  inexpressibly  tedious 
"  and  disgusting  to  the  more  forward  Student.  I  never 
"  shall  forget  the  distaste  with  which,  coming  from  the  top 
"  of  a  public  school,  I  commenced  construing,  chapter  by 
"  chapter,  the  21st  book  of  Livy.  This  has  a  bad  effect  on 
"  the  mind.  A  boy  (for  he  is  nothing  more)  finds  the  re- 
"  quisitions  of  College  incomparably  easier  than  those  of 
"  school ;  he  becomes  arrogant  and  conceited ;  the  tutorial 
"  system  has  not  only  taught  him  nothing,  but  has  actually 

*  Evidence,  p.  12. 
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"  given  him  no  idea  of  the  course  of  study  required  for  a 
"  high  degree ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  ignorance  and  self- 
"  sufficiency  he  wastes,  at  least,  one  most  valuable  year  in 
"  idleness,  if  not  in  dissipation.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed 
"  to  the  continuance  in  any  shape  of  the  present  College 
"  tutorial  system." 

It  must  at  once  occur  in  perusing  this  Evidence  that 
many  of  the  disadvantages  pointed  out  are  due  to  the  pre- 
sent restrictions  in  the  choice  of  Fellows  of  Colleges  ;  and 
that  these  disadvantages  in  a  great  measure  would  disap- 
pear as  those  restrictions  were  removed.  The  Heads  of 
Houses  state,  in  their  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  "  Tutors  of  Colleges  are  not  necessarily  appointed  from 
"  the  Fellows  of  Colleges."  This  is  true  in  theory  ;  but  in 
practice  the  selection  of  Tutors  from  those  who  are  Fellows 
is  almost  universal.  Many  of  these,  especially  in  close 
Foundations,  may  be  unfit  for  the  office ;  but  the  Heads  of 
Colleges  have  not  always  courage  or  vigour  enough  to  se- 
lect the  most  able  of  their  Fellows.  It  is  rare  indeed  for 
them  to  resort  to  another  Society  in  default  of  persons  of 
due  capacity  within  their  own. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  such  as  that  01 
crowding  into  the  same  class  students  differing  greatly  in 
knowledge  and  capacity,  merely  because  they  happen  to 
come  to  the  University  at  the  same  time,  may  be  remedied 
in  the  larger  Colleges,  and  have  (we  believe)  been  remedied 
to  a  great  extent  in  some  of  them,  by  more  careful  classifi- 
cation. But  the  chief  defects  inherent  in  the  system  itself 
arise,  we  think,  from  its  being  the  sole  source  of  Instruction 
recognised  in  the  University.  The  careful  supervision  of 
studies,  the  catechetical  method  of  teaching,  the  moral  and 
religious  superintendence,  may  all  be  continued,  and  even 
increased,  if  other  sources  of  Instruction  can  be  called  into 
existence  to  relieve  conscientious  Tutors,  and  to  stimulate 
the  negligent ;  and  their  task  will  be  less  irksome  if  the 
recent  extension  in  the  Studies  of  the  University  shall  cause 
the  young  men  to  take  greater  interest  in  their  work. 
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Private  Tuition  caused  by  Defects  of  College  Tuition. 

That  some  addition  to  College  Tuition  is  needed,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  a  class  of  Teachers  has  sprung  up 
in  recent  times,  avowedly  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  its 
defects.  We  mean  the  Private  Tutors. 

Private  Tutors. 

"  Private  Tutors"  are  not  recognised  by  name  in  the 
Statutes  either  of  the  University  or  of  the  Colleges  ;  yet,  in 
some  respects,  they  seem  more  nearly  to  correspond  to  the 
original  "Tutores,"  and  in  other  respects  more  nearly 
occupy  the  position  to  which  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts 
are  entitled  by  the  formula  used  in  conferring  Degrees,  than 
any  other  persons  in  the  place.  They  are  selected  by  the 
Students.  They  often  become  their  advisers  and  friends. 
The  care,  or  at  least  the  time,  bestowed  upon  each  Student 
by  the  Private  Tutor  is  greater  than  that  which  is  ordinarily 
bestowed  by  the  College  Tutor.  The  amount  paid  for  Pri- 
vate Tuition  by  many  individuals  far  exceeds  that  which  is 
paid  for  College  Tuition.  In  some  departments  of  know- 
ledge the  Students  derive  their  chief  instruction  from  this 
source. 

The  number  of  Undergraduates  reading  with  such  Tutors 
is  very  large.*  Of  late  years  many  candidates  for  an  ordi- 
nary Degree,  and  most  candidates  for  high  Honours,  have 
had  recourse  to  assistance  from  Private  Tutors. 

The  Dean  of  Elyt  calculates  that  the  sum  annually  spent 
for  Private  Tuition  at  Cambridge  amounts  to  50,000 /.  At 
Oxford  the  practice  of  resorting  to  Private  Tutors  is  less 
general,  and  continues,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Undergraduate  career.  Still  the  annual 
sums  thus  expended  must  be  very  large, — large  enough  to 
endow  many  Professorships. 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Morgan,  p.  196  ;  Mr.  Eawlinson,  p.  216.     Com- 
pare that  of  Mr.  B.  Price,  p.  62;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  p.  98. 
f  Obs.  on  Camb.  Stat.,  p.  153. 
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On  this  subject  many  distinguished  Private  Tutors  have 
supplied  us  with  Evidence.  Perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Lowe  will 
suffice  for  a  statement  both  of  the  good  and  evil  of  such 
Tuition : — 

"  Of  the  system  of  Private  Tuition  the  advantages  are 
"  manifest.*  The  power  of  selection  has  great  efficacy  in 
"  attaching  the  Pupil  to  the  Tutor  ;  and  I  can  speak  from 
"  experience  that  the  tendency  is  strong  to  overrate  the 
"  abilities  and  industry  of  a  Private  Tutor, — a  leaning 
"  which  I  have  never  observed  in  the  case  of  Public  Tuition. 
"  The  unfettered  intercourse,  the  power  of  stating  a  diffi- 
"  culty  without  incurring  ridicule,  the  greater  equality  of 
"  age  and  position, — all  tend  to  give  the  system  efficiency  ; 
"  and  whether  desirable  or  no,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
"  be  the  working  system  of  the  University.  The  Dean  of 
"  Christchurch  issued  an  order  that  no  man  of  his  College 
"  should  read  with  a  Tutor  of  another  College.  I  do  not 
"  think  the  order  an  unreasonable  one,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
"  Christchurch  contained  plenty  of  competent  persons  ;  but 
"  I  know  that  all  the  time  one  half  of  my  Pupils  came  from 
u  Christchurch.  The  system  of  Private  Tuition  is  a  neces- 
"  sary  and  unavoidable  concomitant  to  any  Examination. 
"  No  sooner  were  Examinations  established  for  the  masters 
"  and  mates  of  merchant  ships,  than  there  arose  a  class  of 
"  men  whose  business  was  to  cram  the  candidates. 

"  The  system  of  Private  Tuition  has,  however,  many  de- 
"  fects.  The  persons  into  whose  hands  it  principally  falls 
"  are  young  men  of  unformed  character,  knowing  little  of 
"  the  world,  or  probably  of  anything  except  the  course  of 
*"  study  by  which  they  have  gained  distinction.  They  have, 
"  nevertheless,  very  great  influence  over  their  Pupils,  and 

*  Evidence,  p.  12.  Compare  that  of  Prof.  Browne,  p.  6 ;  Mr.  Mansel, 
p.  21  ;  Mr.  Jowett,  p.  37  ;  Mr.  Melville,  p.  56  ;  Mr.  B.  Price,  p.  62  ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  p.  98 ;  Prof.  Donkin,  p.  108  ;  Mr.  Scott,  p.  114 ;  Mr. 
Congreve,  p.  154  ;  Dr.  Twiss,  p.  157  ;  Sir  E.  Head,  p.  161 ;  Mr.  Lake, 
p.  168  ;  Mr.  Litton,  p.  178  ;  Mr.  B.  Price,  p.  195  ;  Mr.  Henney,  p.  210; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Clough,  p.  215  ;  Mr.  Fonlkes,  p.  226. 
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"  are,  from  their  youth,  their  sincerity,  and  their  earnest- 
"  ness,  the  most  dangerous  missionaries  of  whatever  opinions 
"  they  take  up.  'ITiey  are  the  persons  who  are  really  form- 
"  ing  the  minds  of  the  Undergraduates  before  they  have 
"  formed  their  own.  The  University  knows  nothing  of  them, 
"  except  their  names  in  the  Class  List ;  in  their  Colleges 
"  they  have  no  status,  and  it  is  quite  optional  with  them 
"  whether  they  enter  into  the  society  there  or  no.  Every- 
"  thing  is  entrusted  to  them,  and  no  caution  whatever  is 
"  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  trust.  As  regards  the 
"  Private  Tutors  themselves,  I  cannot  but  think  it  bad  for 
"  them  that  the  moment  they  have  taken  their  Degree  they 
"  should  be  considered  as  at  once  elevated  to  the  highest 
"  intellectual  eminence,  and  spend  their  whole  time  in 
"  teaching  that  which  they  have  but  just  and  barely  learnt. 
"  The  tendency  to  narrow  the  mind  and  generate  habits  of 
"  self-conceit  is  obvious.  It  also  stands  seriously  in  the 
"  way  of  their  acquiring  much  useful  knowledge ;  though  I 
"  think  this  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  ardent  de- 
"  sire  to  learn,  which  the  habit  of  teaching  is  almost  sure  to 
"  produce.  Young  men  are  often  at  this  time  pressed  by 
"  College  debts,  or  otherwise  in  narrow  circumstances,  and 
"  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  labour  to  any  extent  so  as 
"  to  avoid  these  embarrassments.  I  have  myself  taken  ten 
"  successive  Pupils  in  ten  successive  hours,  Term  after 
"  Term, — a  task  neither  fitting  for  the  Tutor  nor  just  to  the 
"  Pupil." 

The  subject  is  treated  at  considerable  length  in  Mr.  Raw- 
linson's  Evidence,*  in  which  detailed  remedies  are  suggested 
for  such  evils  as  are  confessedly  inherent  in  this  mode  of 
Instruction.  The  general  result  at  which  most  of  the  writers 
we  have  quoted  arrive  is,  that  as  the  system  of  Private 
Tuition  has  been  created  by  a  real  want,  so  it  cannot  be  set 
aside  except  by  the  improvement  of  the  College  Tuition,  by 
the  organisation  of  an  order  of  authorised  University  In- 

*  Evidence,  p.  216. 
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structors,  and  by  taking  measures  to  secure  the- appointment 
of  the  most  eminent  men  as  Examiners.  Even  now  the  de- 
mand for  Private  Tuition  in  a  College  varies  with  the  good- 
ness of  the  Instruction  given  by  the  Tutors.  And  if  the 
multiplicity  of  labours  now  required  from  College  Tutors  is 
diminished,  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  that  is  at  present 
expected  from  Private  Tutors ;  while  the  ablest  young  men, 
who  now  support  themselves  by  Private  Tuition,  will  find 
more  congenial  employment  in  University  Lectureships. 
Lastly,  the  appointment  of  Examiners,  really  eminent  in 
their  respective  departments,  will  drive  what  is  called 
"  cramming"  out  of  the  field.  In  these  ways  the  chief  evils 
complained  of  will  be  abated. 
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Legal  Statement  by  Mr.  Dampier* 

A  statement  of  the  law  which  might  be  applicable  to 
several  questions  relating  to  College  Statutes  having  been 
thought  desirable,  for  it  would  thence  appear  whether  the 
observations  in  the  Report  were  founded  on  correct  views  of 
law,  while  they  would  be  more  easily  read  if  they  were  kept 
apart  from  legal  topics  and  authorities,  Mr.  Dampier  has,  by 
request,  written  the  following  observations  :— 

The  Founders  of  our  earlier  Colleges,  where  the  founda- 
tions may  be  traced,  appear  to  have  received  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Fope ;  whereupon  incorporation  fol- 
lowed. Afterwards  formal  words  of  incorporation,  giving 
the  capacity  of  taking  and  holding,  of  suing  and  being  sued, 
etc.,  were  used.  But  in  every  case  Colleges,  by  presump- 
tion of  law,  derive  their  corporate  existence  from  the  Sove- 
reign.f  From  the  Sovereign  also  they  receive  the  power  of 
taking  and  holding  land  in  mortmain,  a  tenure  generally 
adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  which,  in 
this  case  and  within  limits,  is  permitted  on  account  of  ex- 
pected compensating  advantages. 

The  Founder  of  a  College  might  appoint  its  Visitor, 
whose  office,  speaking  generally,  consists  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  College  Statutes,  when  required,  and  in 
visiting  the  College  and  inquiring  into  and  insisting  on  its 
due  adherence  to  those  Statutes.  This  visitation  may  be 
made  either  at  stated  intervals,  or  when,  by  an  usual  pro- 
vision of  College  Statutes,  a  defined  part  of  the  Society  call 
for  it.  The  Diocesan  was  frequently  appointed  Visitor, 
because  he  could  add  ecclesiastical  to  visitatorial  authority. 

If  the  Founder  omitted  to  appoint  a  Visitor,  the  right  of 
visitation  descended  to  his  heirs.  If  eventually  no  heir  was 

*  See  Report,  pp.  148,  152,  161,  and  p.  1  after  the  Report. 

t  Stat.  18  Edw.  III.  c.  3  ;  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  37  ;  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  §  4 . 
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to  be  found,  the  right  would  be  taken  by  the  Sovereign,  by 
a  sort  of  escheat,  that  the  College  might  not  want  a 
Visitor.* 

The  decisions  of  a  Visitor,  when  made  within  his  juris- 
diction, are  not  examined  in  our  courts  of  law.  He  is  ex- 
clusively to  expound  the  Statutes,  except  in  some  peculiar 
cases  of  trusts,  which  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned,  f 

A  College  may  cease  to  exist,  as  other  aggregate  cor- 
porations may  cease,  by  the  extinction  of  those  who  are 
essential  to  its  perpetuity,  and  to  the  renovation  of  its  parts. 
Thus  if  the  Fellows  were  all  to  die,  or  to  do  some  act  by 
which  each  ceased  to  be  a  Fellow,  without  electing  their 
successors,  the  College  would  cease. 

In  such  an  event  the  real  property  bestowed  by  the 
Founder  would  revert  to  his  heir.J  If  no  heir  could  be 
found,  the  Sovereign  would  take  it.  In  like  manner,  I  sup- 
pose, that  estates  given  to  the  College  by  subsequent  bene- 
factors or  by  Founders  of  annexed  Fellowships  and  Exhi- 
bitions would  revert  to  their  respective  heirs,  or  to  the 
Sovereign.  This  right,  as  regards  the  heir,  has,  I  think, 
been  doubted  in  a  case  of  a  municipal  corporation.  There 
may,  however,  be  a  difference  between  the  forfeiture  and 
seizure  of  franchises,  and  the  extinction  of  a  College. 
Mr.  Neate,  in  a  communication  made  by  him  to  us,§  says 
what  appears  to  be  undeniable,  that  "  there  is  not  in  the 
"  heir  of  the  Founder,  where  alone  it  could  be,  any  legal 
"  right  by  way  of  reverter  or  forfeiture  to  enforce  the  obli- 
"  gation  of  the  Statutes  in  reference  either  to  close  Fellow- 
"  ships  or  to  any  other  matter."  Such  indeed  is  a  visitatorial 
right ;  that  of  the  heir,  as  heir,  must  wait  the  regular  legal 
event ;  an  event  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  never  yet 
occurred  in  the  case  of  an  extinction  of  a  College.  In  very 
recent  times,  when  Sir  William  Follett  was  Attorney- 

*  Ex-parte  Wrangham,  2  Ves.  jun.,  609. 

f  Att.-Gen.  v.  Cath.  Hall,  Jac.  381 ;  Att.-Gen.  v.  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon.,  10  Bacon,  402  ;  Whiston's  Case,  7  Hare,  532. 

£  Co.  Litt.,  13  b.  §  Evidence,  p.  239. 
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General,  the  heiress  of  the  Founder  of  Eraanuel  College 
was  required  to  act  as  if  she  had  the  reversionary  right.  In 
ancient  documents  the  heir  or  representative  of  the  Founder 
is  called  the  Founder.*  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  while  he  calls  his  Sovereign  the 
Founder  of  All  Souls,t  for  King  Henry  V.  had  granted  to 
him  the  possessions  of  some  alien  Priories  as  the  fundus  of 
that  College,  calls  his  successors  his  Co-Founders,  the  fundus 
having  been  given  to  him,  and  the  foundation  being  by  him, 
in  his  corporate  character. 

The  power  of  altering  College  Statutes  which  exists  else- 
where than  in  Parliament  is  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign,  the 
Society,  and  in  the  Founder's  heir.  If  the  Sovereign  be  the 
Founder,  or  if  there  be  no  heir  of  a  subject  Founder,  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Society  are  sufficient.^  The  consent  of 
the  Society  is  required,  for  it  exists  lawfully,  and  may  choose 
so  to  continue  its  existence.  If  the  Society  were  to  cease, 
the  Founder's  heir,  or,  on  his  non-appearance,  the  Sovereign, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  fundus ;  but  the  heir  could  not 
refound  unless  the  Sovereign  should  consent  to  incorporate. 
An  alteration  of  Statutes  is,  to  some  intent,  a  re-incorpora- 
tion ;  the  Sovereign's  consent,  therefore,  is  necessary,  for  he 
thereby  consents  to  the  altered  corporation.  The  three 
represent  all  the  interests  which  can  possibly  be  affected. 
If  they  consent,  there  is  no  one  to  object  to  change. 

Fellowships  are  frequently  added  to  existing  Colleges. 
If  these  be  so  adopted  as  to  share  all  things  with  the  original 
Society,  it  should  seem  that  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign 
ought  to  have  been  obtained ;  §  but,  speaking  generally  (for 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  mode  and  terms  on  which 
these  additions  are  made),  the  heirs  of  the  Founders  of  these 
Fellowships  should,  like  the  heir  of  a  general  Founder,  join 

*  Monasticon  Dioeces.  Exon.,  205,  211,  213. 
t  Statutes  All  Souls,  by  Ward,  2  Inst.  68. 

$  Monck's  Life  of  Bentley,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  325  ;  ii.  p.  256 ;  2  Str.  912 ; 
Co.  Litt.,  13  b. 

§  Queen's  College  Case,  Jac.  27,  381,  400. 
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in  the  alteration  of  their  conditions.*  I  cannot  perceive  any 
difference  in  this  respect  between  a  general  and  a  particular 
Founder.  Each  gives  to  a  body  corporate,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  law  seem  in  principle,  and  by  Lord  Coke's  language, 
to  be  applicable  to  either. 

From  what  is  said,  it  may,  successfully,  I  think,  be  argued  : 
1st.  That  the  consent  of  the  Visitor  to  alteration  is  not  more 
required  than  the  consent  of  our  Judges  is  required  to  a 
change  of  the  law ;  and  that  a  coalition  between  a  College 
and  its  Visitor  can  effect  nothing  new,  nothing  beyond  inter- 
pretation ;  and  where  a  Visitor  has  gone  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate rules  of  interpretation,  he  has  not  instituted  his  course 
by  that  "  lapis  conductitius, — the  true  intent  and  meaning 
"  of  the  Founder." t  2ndly.  That  where  a  Founder  has 
not  forbidden  alteration  nor  imposed  on  his  Society  a  de- 
claration that  it  will  not  consent  to  change,  the  Society  ought 
not  to  hesitate  to  consent  to  what  is  approved  by  itself,  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  Founder's  heir.  The  instances  of  such 
alterations  at  Cambridge  (in  some  of  which  I  was  consulted) 
are  numerous,  the  benefits  resulting  are  almost  innumerable.^ 
3rdly.  That  where  alteration  is  forbidden,  and  the  Society 
declares  it  will  not  consent  to  change,  it  is  helpless.  Its 
eminent  members  must  refrain  from  aiding  by  word  or  deed 
in  what,  though  honourable  and  profitable,  will  vary  the 
Statutes.  The  Legislature  only  can  give  relief,  to  which, 
though  the  relief  be  unquestionable,  the  Society  must  oppose 
its  reluctant  dissent,  since  relief  must  come  by  alteration. 

Such  being  the  effect  of  this  provision  in  Corporations 
constituted  for  education,  to  which  is  also  added  one  for 
secrecy,  the  reason  of  which  seems  often  to  be  misunder- 
stood, all  sanctioned  by  oath,  which  impels  a  denial  of  in- 

*  Att.-Gen.  v.  Talbot,  1  Yes.  sen.,  79 ;  3  Atk.,  639  ;  Queen  v.  Ruther- 
ford,  1  Ves.  sen.,  462  ;  K.  v.  Bp.  of  Ely,  1 W.  Bl.  Rep.,  88 ;  Co.  Litt., 
13  b. 

f  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  Q  Inst.  712,  727. 

J  Peter  House,  Trinity,  St.  John's,  Caius,  Jesus,  Emmanuel,  Queen's 
Colleges. 
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formation  however  duly  requested — the  Visitor  being  unable 
to  intervene  unless  specially  required,  and  irresponsible  when 
he  does  decide — I  will  add  that  if  a  case  in  a  court  of  law 
could  be  supposed  which  involved  a  consideration  of  such 
like  provisions  recently  made,  I  conceive  they  would  be  held 
contrary  to  public  policy.*  They  seem  to  be  an  indirect 
attempt  to  attain  a  perpetuity  not  of  property  (for  that  has 
been  allowed),  but  of  laws  affecting  the  object  of  that  pro- 
perty. This  sort  of  perpetuity  the  State  could  not  gua- 
rantee. The  Founder  therefore  has  tried  obliquely  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  the  imposition  of  oaths  and 
declarations  to  be  taken  and  made  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  his  College  in  a  perpetual  succession. 

The  oath  also  is  imposed  on  reasons  which  have  long 
ceased.  One,  a  legal  reason,  was  that  the  ecclesiastical  law 
might  assume  cognizance  of  an  oath  and  punish  by  excom- 
munication, where  the  common  law  would  not  interfere,  f 

A  Statute  of  frequent  occurrence,  de  non  introducendis 
extraneis  ad  onus  Collegii,  the  reason  of  which  having  also 
been  misunderstood,  may  be  here  mentioned.^  It  was,  I 
conceive,  directed  against  a  practice  of  powerful  men  im- 
posing too  much  on  the  hospitality  of  Religious  Houses,  and 
of  the  Heads  of  such  Houses  introducing  their  connexions 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Collegiate  Funds,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  "  Commoners."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  two  very  eminent  persons,  the  late  Lord  Stowell, 
and  Dr.  Wood,  Master  of  St.  John's  and  Dean  of  Ely. 
They,  in  conversation  on  the  propriety  of  Undergraduates 
being  allowed  to  lodge  beyond  the  College  precincts,  as  the 
Dean  told  me,  agreed  that  it  was  a  duty  of  the  Colleges  to 
receive  on  their  boards  as  many  Commoners  as  they  could 
superintend,  both  with  regard  to  the  public  and  to  themselves 
also,  if  they  valued  the  privileges  conferred  on  Graduates 

*  See  the  15th  vol.  of  Law  Review  for  Feb.,  1852,  p.  269,  on  the 
authorities  cited  hy  the  Council  for  the  University, 
f  Sext.  Decret.  tit.  de  foro  competente,  2  Inst.  493. 
J  2  Inst.  116,  566,  630. 
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of  the  Universities.  These  privileges  had  been  conferred 
when  Commoners  were  generally  received  into  Colleges,  and 
were,  it  may  be  presumed,  objects  recognized  by  the  Legis- 
lature as  entitled  to  those  privileges.* 

Our  early  Founders  have  limited  the  estate  which  may  be 
held  with  a  Fellowship.  The  present  construction  of  this 
limitation  which  allows  for  the  diminished  value  of  money 
seems  intelligible.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  every  sort 
of  realized  property  should  not  be  within  it.  If  much  of 
this  kind  of  property  was  not  known  when  those  Founders 
lived,  and  it  be  therefore  urged  that  they  could  not  contem- 
plate what  was  unknown,  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  Acts 
of  Parliament  are  frequently  applied  to  matters  of  a  more 
recent  existence  than  the  Acts.  The  Founder's  object  is  to 
educate  those  who  are  statuteably  "  Indigent,"  and  to  make 
room  for  these  he  removes  those  who  have  become  not  indi- 
gent, apparently  without  regard  to  the  kind  but  only  to  the 
certainty  of  their  property. 

But  these  Founders  do  not  notice  the  case  of  a  rever- 
sionary estate,  nor  that  of  a  recipient  of  their  bounty  being 
connected  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful ;  for  in  their  time 
more  than  in  this,  when  settlements  and  provisions  for 
younger  children  are  common,  poverty  might  co-exist  with 
gentle  birth  and  be  allied  to  and  yet  share  no  part  with 
opulence.  In  their  time,  "  Except  the  Common  Law,  the 
"  only  road  to  wealth  and  power  open  to  a  non-combatant 
"  was  the  Church,"  whose  interests  were  a  main  object  of 
those  Founders.f 

It  is  siibmitted  that  in  these  cases  no  accurate  comparison 
of  the  different  value  of  money  can  be  made.  But  for  many 
Collegiate  purposes  a  criterion  may  be  established  by  pro- 

*  2  Ld.  Raym.,  1138  ;  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  §  2,  3  ;  13  Eliz.  c.  12, 
§  6  ;  17  Car.  II.  c,  3,  §  6  ;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  §  15  ;  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99, 
§  10.  See  also  11  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  2  Mylne  and  Craig,  654. 

f  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  262,  2nd  ed. ; 
E.  gr.  Courtenay,  Bishop  and  Chancellor,  1381  ;  Anmdel,  Bishop  and 
Chancellor,  1384  ;  Stafford,  Bishop  and  Chancellor,  1396  ;  2  Inst.  98, 
599. 
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portion.  Tims  let  the  amount  of  the  Collegiate  income  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  be  compared  with  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  Founder  (say)  to  tuition.  This 
latter  is  specified  in  the  Statutes,  the  former  may  be  calcu- 
lated, for  those  Founders  seem  to  have  disposed  of  all  their 
means  and  not  to  have  contemplated  any  considerable  sur- 
plus. The  present  amount  of  income  from  the  same  source, 
which  is  known,  will  bear  the  like  proportion  to  the  required 
sum.  The  adoption  of  this  criterion  will,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience extends,  benefit  the  cause  of  education. 

The  case  of  Founder's  kin  has  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Statutes,  and  is  an  object  of  debate  at  Oxford.  The 
language  of  the  Founder  of  Merton  seems  to  me  to  extend 
no  farther  than  to  his  heir  for  the  time  being  and  the 
children  of  such  heir.  The  College,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Archbishop  Peckham,  soon  disregarded  the  preference.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  claimed  for  a  very  long  time.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Founder  of  New  College  holds  forth  to  his 
kin  education  instead  of  estate,  and  thus,  by  compensating 
those  who  would  have  inherited  what  he  gave  to  his  Colleges, 
he  seems  to  have  proposed  a  like  preference  to  that  of  the 
Founder  of  Merton.  The  practice  in  bestowing  this  pre- 
ference has  in  more  recent  times  been  varied,  But  whether 
the  Founder  intended  his  heir  for  the  time  being,  or  his  kin 
generally,  or  his  kin  according  to  legal  computations  well 
known  to  him  as  a  Bishop  and  a  Chancellor,  his  intention 
appears  never  to  have  been  fulfilled.  The  language  of  the 
Founder  of  All  Souls  is  different  from  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Founders.  He  prefers  his  kin  generally,  and  does 
not  say  the  preference  is  instead  of  inheritance.  But  such 
kin  are  not  unconditionally  preferred ;  they  must  fulfil  those 
terms  which  the  Founder  requires  in  all  his  Fellows.*  This 
preference  seems  to  be,  in  short,  "  cseteris  paribus."  If  this 
be  correct,  the  practice  here  also  has  varied,  for  all  the 
Founder's  kin  seem  at  one  time  to  have  enjoyed  an  uticon- 

*  17  Law  J.  Equity,  298. 
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ditional  preference,  till,  at  a  later  time,  the  Visitor  decreed 
that  ten  only  of  that  class  should,  as  such,  at  any  one  time 
hold  Fellowships  in  this  College.  The  Visitor  appears  to 
have  imitated  herein  the  Founder  of  St.  John's,  who  limits 
six  of  his  Fellowships  to  his  kin,  and  compensates  his  heir 
male  for  the  time  being  by  a  perpetually  renewable  lease. 
His  Statutes  are  not  before  me,  nor  am  I  informed  of  the 
result  of  his  preference  to  his  kin ;  that  for  his  heirs  male  is 
effectuated  by  Acts  of  Parliament.* 

One  instance  out  of  many  small  appropriations!  to  kin  is 
the  Craven  University  Scholarship.  The  same  language 
applies  to  this  Foundation  as  well  at  Oxford  as  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  Oxford  the  kin  are  unconditionally  preferred ; 
at  Cambridge,  if  kin  have  been  preferred,  they  must  have 
been  found,  on  examination,  equal  to  the  best,  and  have 
succeeded  either  because  the  Founder's  preference  is  there 
construed  as  conditional,  or  because  it.  is  inconsistent  with 
and  subordinate  to  that  primary  object  which  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  founding  of  a  Scholarship  at  an  University. 
The  results  appear  to  be  that  no  Founder  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  this  preference  with  good  education ;  that  though 
each  successive  Founder  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
failure  of  his  predecessor,  the  provisions  of  each  have  been 
neglected  and  varied  in  several  ways,  (unless  it  be  other- 
wise at  St.  John's,)  and,  after  all,  the  great  purpose  of 
education  is  not  attained,  except  by  what  is,  I  think,  a  justi- 
fiable construction  at  Cambridge. 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  Col- 
lege Statutes,  the  impolicy  and  impropriety  of  which  must 
be  admitted,  and,  consequently,  alteration  is  suggested  as 
being  necessary.  The  question  arises,  what  are  the  altera- 
tions which  are  proper,  and  which  may  be  made  in  good 
faith,  because,  as  far  as  is  possible,  they  preserve  the  Foun- 
der's intentions.  It  has  been  herein  asserted  that  all  are 
proper  to  which  the  Sovereign,  the  heir,  and  the  Society 

*  18  Eliz.  c.  6,  §  3 ;  c.  11,  §  5.  t  2  Mylne  and  Keene,  577. 
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consent.  But  where  the  Society  must  not  consent,  may  the 
Legislature  properly  give  relief?  This  is  not  a  question  of 
law  ;  but  so  many  legal  considerations  seem  to  be  involved 
in  it,  that  I  venture  to  form  and  give  an  opinion  that  the 
Legislature  may  properly  relieve,  and  may,  in  giving  relief, 
adopt  principles  which  are  found  in  our  Courts  of  Law.* 

*  The  cases  in  which  the  principles  here  alluded  to  are  applied  may 
not,  for  the  most  part,  serve  as  precedents  for  visitatorial  interpretation. 
It  is  however  submitted  that  the  Legislature  may  find  in  them  some 
analogies  by  which  it  may  adopt  sound  measures  of  relief  and  improve- 
ment, and  thus  promote  the  main  object  of  a  Founder,  as  the  Courts  of 
Law  have,  by  their  rules  of  construction,  promoted  that  of  a  Testator. ! 

Lord  Eldon,  applying  a  rule  regarding  devices  of  real  property, 
says,  "  It  is  definitively  settled,  as  a  rule  of  law,  that  where  there  is  a 
"  particular  and  a  general  paramount  intent,  the  latter  shall  prevail, 
"  and  Courts  are  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  paramount  intent."  Lord 
Kenyon,  Chief  Justice  Gibbs,  and  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  say  the  same. 
Lord  Eedesdale  modifies  the  Rule,  and  our  Courts  now  accept  it  so 
modified.  Wigram,  V.  C.,  thus  states  his  view  of  it : — "  Whether  the 
"  two  expressed  intentions,  both  of  which  could  not  be  effectuated,  were 
"  well  or  ill  described  by  the  terms  '  general  or  particular  intention,'  or 
"  whether  the  criticism  upon  those  intentions  is  just,  appears  to  me 
"  immaterial.  It  is  a  mode  of  characterising  the  different  and,  to  a 
"  certain  extent,  conflicting  intentions  of  the  Testator  which  satisfied 
"  Lord  Eldou  and  other  Judges  of  great  eminence.  The  meaning  of  the 
"  terms  is  now  sufficiently  understood.  In  order  to  preserve  and  effect 
"  something  which  the  Court  collects  from  the  will  to  have  been  the 
"  paramount  object  of  the  Testator,  it  rejects  something  else  which  is 
"  regarded  as  merely  a  subordinate  purpose,  namely,  the  mode  of 
"  carrying  out  that  paramount  intention." 

So,  in  another  class  of  cases,2  the  Court  of  Equity  has  adopted 
schemes  as  near  to  and  as  much  resembling  the  conditions  and  inten- 
tions of  Founders  as  maybe.  Thus,  amongst  other  instances,  Benefac- 
tions for  Students  of  one  College  have  been  transferred  to  another 
College.  Loans  which  were  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount  two  centu- 
ries back  have  been  enlarged  with  reference  to  the  present  value  of 
money.  A  charity  to  be  distributed  amongst  such  poor  persons  as 
should  attend  Church,  and  there  chaunt  the  Testator's  version  of  the 


1  2  Bligh,  51 ;  1  East,  234 ;  7  Taunt,  212  ;  4  B  &  C.,  620 ;  5  B.  &  Cv  640  ; 
3  A.  &  E.,  347  ;  3  Hare,  11  ;  7  Hare,  589. 

2  Litt.  §  352 ;  3  Vesey,  649  n. ;  2  Collyer,  665;  Craig  &  Th.,  208  ;  2  Mylne 
&  Craig,  654. 
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"  Necessity  and  the  different  genius  of  the  age"  prevail 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  and  now,  as  then,  "  the 
"  rigour  of  Statutes  may  be  attempered  to  the  necessities  of 
"  men/'*  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  attainable  objects  of 
the  Founder  which  still  survive  the  changes  of  time. 

Mr.  Neate's  observations  confirm  this  view.f  His  words 
are  :  "  A  gift  to  a  College  is  not  in  any  sense  a  mere  gift 
"  to  a  corporation ;  it  is  in  every  case,  I  believe,  coupled 
"  with  the  expression  of  such  a  general  charitable  purpose 
"  as  would,  in  the  case  of  a  gift  to  trustees,  be  an  absolute 
"  dedication  of  the  property  to  charitable  uses ;  if  not  those 
"  prescribed  by  the  donor,  then  to  some  other  to  be  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Such  is  the  well- 
"  known  principle,  according  to  which  money  given  before 
"  the  Act  of  Toleration,  to  endow  a  Teacher  of  the  tenets 
"  of  Baxter,  was  transferred  to  Greenwich  Hospital  without 
"  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  testator's  next  of  kin.  It  seems 
"  clear  then  that  the  Legislature  may  properly  deal  with 
"  this  question  of  close  Fellowships,  or  with  statutable  re- 
"  strictions  in  any  other  matter,  without  regard  to  any  legal 
u  right  in  the  heirs  of  the  Founder."  Of  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  that  right  enough  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Neate ;  and  his  observations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Temple,J  show  that  where  property  is  bestowed  on  a 
College,  it  is  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  dedication  to  the 
purposes  of  religion  and  education,  to  which  the  Legislature 
has  always  given  its  assistance  without  regard  to  the  remote 
and  casual  interests  of  individuals.  § 

Lyttleton,  §  135  &c.  of  his  Tenures,  having  noticed  that 
tenants  in  Frankalmoin,  and  by  Divine  service  must  say 

Psalms,  has  been  disregarded  as  to  chaunting,  and  bestowed  on  the  main 
object,  the  pious  poor  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Hulse's  directions 
as  to  the  number  of  the  Hulsean  Lectures  and  to  the  time  of  printing 
them  were  altered  not  long  since  by  Shadwell,  V.  C. 

*  Ward's  Stat.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  p.  4 ;  Laudian  Code,  Tit,  x.  §  2,  c.  4. 

f  Evidence,  p.  239.  J  Evidence,  pp.  132,  239. 

§  18  Edw.  III.  c  3 ;  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  37.  See  also  Stat.  17  Edw.  II., 
transferring  the  possessions  of  the  Templars. 
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prayers  generally,  or  some  prayers  in  particular,  as  their 
grantors  may  have  directed,  Lord  Coke  thus  comments  : — 
"  Since  Lyttleton  wrote,  the  Liturgie  or  Booke  of  Common 
"  Prayer,  and  of  celebrating  Divine  service,  is  altered. 
"  This  alteration  notwithstanding,  yet  the  tenure  of  Frankal- 
"  moigne  remaineth,  and  such  prayers  and  Divine  services 
"  shall  be  said  and  celebrated  as  now  is  authorized.  Yea, 
"  though  the  tenure  be  in  particular,  as  Lyttleton  hereafter 
"  sayeth,  viz.,  a  chaunter  un  messe,  <£c.,  ou  a  chaunter  un 
"  placebo  et  dirige,  yet  if  the  tenant  say  the  prayers  now 
"  authorized,  it  sufficeth  ;  and  as  Lyttleton  has  said  before, 
"  in  the  chapter  on  Socage,  the  changing  of  one  kind  of 
"  temporal  services  into  another  kind  of  temporal  services, 
"  altereth  neither  the  name  nor  the  effect  of  the  tenure. 
u  And  albeit  the  tenure  in  Frankalmoigne  is  now  reduced 
"  to  a  certainty  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"  yet  seeing  the  original  tenure  was  in  Frankalmoigne,  and 
"  the  change  is  by  general  consent  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
"  ment,  whereunto  every  man  is  a  party,  the  tenure  re- 
"  mains  as  it  was  before." 

Founders  of  Colleges  have  no  stronger  claim  to  a  per- 
manence of  those  provisions  which,  perhaps  in  their  time, 
were  conducive  to  learning,  than  grantors  of  land  had  to  a 
permanence  in  the  forms  of  the  services  of  tenure.  The 
Legislature  has  already  altered  the  form  of  one  great  pur- 
pose of  Donors  and  Founders,  that  of  prayer ;  why  may  it 
not  alter  the  other  great  purpose,  cf  learning  ;  or  rather, 
why  may  it  not,  by  altering,  restore  that  purpose  to  the 
originally  intended  efficiency  ? 

This  is  not  more  a  new  doctrine  in  regard  to  our  Col- 
leges, than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  to  other 
subjects  which  may  furnish  analogies  and  examples  not  in- 
appropriate to  that  of  "  Close  Fellowships." 

Of  the  exclusion  of  those  not  natives  of  England  little 
^need  be  said.  The  Legislature  has  from  early  times  re- 
garded those  born  of  native  parents  beyond  the  seas,  and 
the  language  of  the  more  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  seems 
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opposed  to  the  continuance  of  this  provision  of  some  Col- 
legiate Statutes.* 

Where  the  natives  of  large  districts,  or  of  designated 
though  unnamed  localities  are  preferred,  may  it  not  be  as- 
sumed that  religion  and  education  were  the  primary  objects 
of  the  Founder,  and  that  this  preference  is  a  subordinate 
inclination,  and,  as  it  were,  an  afterthought  ?  There  are 
instances  of  ancient  customs  which,  being  found  repugnant 
to  the  more  recent  policy  of  the  law,  are  not  allowed  to  be 
continued ;  f  the  custom  was  rude,  the  later  law  refined. 
So,  a  rude  and  remote  district  may  have  attracted  a 
Founder's  preference,  which,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
northern  and  extreme  western  parts  of  this  kingdom,  may 
now  be  remarkable  as  well  for  a  generally  intelligent  and 
thriving  population  as  for  many  natives  of  peculiar  eminence 
in  science.  For  these  the  uncertain  preference  of  the  Founder 
has  become  inadequate,  and  the  whole  University  should  be 
opened,  and  thus,  more  than  compensation  will  be  given, 
even  if  compensation  could  justly  be  required. 

Where  the  object  of  preference  is  small,  as  where  a  Fel- 
lowship is  appropriated  to  a  school  or  a  town,  there  also  the 
principal  motive  is  education,  otherwise,  as  is  observed,  the 
Founder  would  have  granted  a  rent  charge  in  trust  for 
the  object,  and  would  not  have  added  a  Fellowship  to  a 
College.* 

To  these  smaller  Foundations  the  reasoning  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  §  seems  especially  applicable,  for  when  all 
existing  Fellowships  were  appropriated,  no  well-wisher  to  a 
school  or  town  could  hope  to  promote  his  object  except  by 
appropriating  a  Fellowship  for  it.  If  all  be  now  opened, 
the  cause  of  appropriation  ceases  ;  and  if  a  scheme  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  contingent  and  unfrequent  vacancy  of  a 
Fellowship  shall  be  changed  for  a  more  certain  opportunity 

*  25  Edw.  III.  c.  ;  45  Edw.  III.,  c.  10 ;  7  Ann,  c.  5  ;  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  21 ;  13  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 

t  Davis  28,  11  Q.  B.  26,  63.  J  2  Russ.  and  Mylne,  590. 

§  Evidence,  p.  36. 
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of  education,  whence  every  fellowship  may  be  obtained,  it 
seems  that  those  known  principles  of  law  are  consulted  by 
which  private  property  is,  on  due  compensation,  taken  for 
public  purposes  ;*  with  this  difference,  that  there,  money  is 
often  no  compensation  ;  here,  education  is  given  for  idleness, 
and  the  subject  is  not  private  interest,  but,  rather,  it  re- 
sembles ecclesiastical  property,  whose  treasures,  hitherto 
latent,  have  been  developed  and  apported  by  the  Legisla- 
lature,  and  all  so  regulated  as  to  provide  for  these  and  for 
future  times. 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Coke  t  and  other  judges  are  that 
"  Collegiate  bodies  are,  and  hold  their  possessions,  for  the 
"  public  good."  In  such  character  they  receive  as  favoured 
objects  of  the  nation  the  protection  of  Parliament,  by  which 
their  utility  may  be  increased.  They  exist  for  the  purposes 
of  sound  learning  and  religious  education  ;  they  hold  large 
possessions  in  trust  for  those  purposes,  and  from  very  early 
times  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  their  due  execution 
of  such  trusts.  To  this  effect  the  Statute  de  asportatis  Re- 
ligiosorum  J  was  made,  as  was  the  statute  of  17  Edward  II., 
by  which  a  change  of  Trustees  was  effected,  the  possessions 
of  the  Templars  being  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  the  possessions  of 
alien  priories  were  vested  in  the  Sovereign  by  Parliament, § 
and  were  by  the  Sovereign  granted  as  the  fundus  of  Col- 
leges, a  change  of  trusts  as  well  as  of  Trustees,  to  which 
the  Pope  would  consent.  Hence  arose  All  Souls  and  the 
two  Foundations  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  Sovereign  arid 
the  Pope  enabled  Wolsey  to  take  the  possessions  of  forty 
religious  houses,  the  consent  of  their  Founders'  heirs  being 
obtained,  and  to  change  their  trusts  and  their  Trustees  by 

*  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  108,  §  6,  14 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  9,  private. 

t  11  Co.  73&.,  75«,  &c.  See  also  the  Preamble  of  7  &  8  Wm.  III., 
c.  37. 

t  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1. 

§  Rot.  Parl.  4  Hen.  IV.,  1  Hen.  V.,  2  Hen.  V.  ;  9  Eym.  Feed.,  283  ; 
London  ed. ;  App.  to  Monasticon  Diocces.  Exon. 
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founding  Ipswich  and  Christ  Church  Colleges.*  In  modern 
times  also  Parliament  has  given  its  aid  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  education,  by  remodelling  church  property,  by 
appropriating  part  to  the  Universities  of  Lampeter  and 
Durham, f  by  enabling  some  persons  to  convey  and  others 
to  take  land  for  the  use  of  schools,  and,  amongst  many  in- 
stances, by  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  great  Theological 
Foundation  of  Mr.  Hulme  at  Brasenose  College,^  effectually 
to  dispose  of  their  accumulated  funds.  So  careful  indeed 
has  been  the  Legislature  of  the  interests  of  our  Colleges, 
which  rank  with  those  of  the  Church,  that  their  farming, 
their  leases,  their  advowsons,  their  elections,  their  worship, 
the  police  of  their  vicinity,  have  been  the  subjects  of  many 
enactments  giving  or  restraining  those  powers  which  may 
best  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  § 
It  may  be  asserted,  under  correction,  that  every  associa- 
tion which,  for  the  general  good,  is  beholden  to  the  Legis- 
ture  for  powers  and  abilities  affecting  the  public,  and  by  the 
law  refused  to  individuals,  submits  itself,  by  accepting  the 
privilege,  to  be  treated  as  a  public  body,  its  public  import- 
ance and  utility  being  the  measure  of  the  right  of  public 
interference.  The  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

*  14  Rym.  Feed.,  23,  London  ed. ;  4  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.,  p.  52. 

t  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  19,  private. 

t  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  9,  private. 

§  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  §  23,  28.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27.  1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  14,  §  19.  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  1,  §  6.  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  5.  1  &  2  Phil, 
and  Mary,  c.  8,  §  26.  2  &  3  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  15.  1  Eliz.  c.  4,  §  34. 
13  Eliz.  c.  10,  §  3,  4 ;  c.  12,  §  6  ;  c.  21,  c.  29.  14  Eliz.  c.  11,  §  17-19. 
18  Eliz.  c.  6,  11,  §  5,  6  ;  c.  20.  31  Eliz.  c.  6,  §  2,  3.  35  Eliz.  c.  7, 
§  11,  26.  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  §  2 ;  c.  9,  §  9,  10.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  22,  §  48. 

3  Jac.  I.  c.  5,  §  19,  20.     4  Jac.  I.  c.  5,  §  10.     21  Jac.  I.  c.  32.     12 
Car.  II.  c.  25.     13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  §  8, 10, 17, 18.     15  Car.  II.  c.  17, 
§  26.     17  Car.  II.  c.  3,  §  6.     1  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  26.     6  &  7  Wm.  and 
Mary,  c.  16,  §  7.     7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  37.     9  Anne,  c.  23.     12  Anne, 
st.  2,  c.  6,  14.     7  Geo.  II.  c.  10.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  §  4.     10  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.     11  Geo.  II.  c.  17.     17  Geo.  II.  c.  40.     43  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  §  15. 
57  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  §  10.    5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  §  8.     3  &  4  Viet.  c.  113. 

4  &  5  Viet.  c.  38.     9  &  10  Viet.  c.  95,  §  140.     5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76, 
3  &  4  Viet.  c.  24,  private. 
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land,  the  Municipal  Corporations  (though  much  of  their 
original  property  was  conferred  before  their  legal  incorpo- 
ration, and  no  part  was  held  in  mortmain),  and  Railway 
and  Canal  Companies  *  are  instances  which  may  be  added 
to  those  of  Collegiate  bodies ;  even  that  of  the  Weaver 
Navigation  seems  to  deserve  special  mention.  The  surplus 
of  the  tolls  of  that  navigation,  made  at  the  cost  of  private 
persons  for  the  purpose,  amongst  other  things,  of  employing 
the  poor,  for  the  increase  of  seamen  and  the  good  of  the 
public  at  large,  were  by  Act  of  Parliament  applied  to  the 
payment  of  county  rates  and  other  purposes  of  Cheshire  ; 
but,  for  reasons  recited  in  another  more  recent  Act  of  Par- 
liament, church  accommodation  and  religious  instruction 
were,  out  of  that  surplus,  provided  by  such  recent  Act  for 
those  whom  the  navigation  had  drawn  to  the  district. 

On  these  considerations  I  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion 
that  "  our  Colleges  are  private  institutions,"  and  that  "  so 
"  long  as  they  obey  "  (in  several  instances  they  do  not  and 
cannot  obey)  "  the  directions  of  their  Founders,  and  do  no 
"  positive  evil,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  Legislature 
"  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  them,"  and  that  "  it  is  a 
"  strong  ^ctrine  to  argue  that  it  may  rightfully  compel 
"  them  to  do  more  good  than  they  otherwise  would  do  ;"  f  and 
I  place  great  additional  reliance  on  the  views  of  a  living  orna- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Hallam,J  who  having 
stated  that  he  could  not,  until  some  broad  principle  was 
made  more  obvious  to  him  than  it  ever  yet  had  been,  do 

*  The  words  of  Lord  Langdale,  M.R.,  are  remarkable  :  "  In  every 
"  instance  which  has  come  before  me,  the  mistake  of  the  Directors 
"  (where  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake)  has  arisen  from  the  idea 
'-*  that  they  had  a  right  to  use  the  vast  amount  of  property  placed  in 
"  their  hands,  and  the  vast  amount  of  power  given  to  them  over  that 
"  of  other  people,  in  the  manner  which  they  thought  most  advantageous 
*'  to  the  Company  or  most  convenient  to  the  Shareholders,  without 
"  having  regard  to  the  public  objects  and  purposes  intended  to  be 
"  effected  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament." — 19  Law  J.  Equity,  481. 

t  Maiden's  Origin  of  Universities,  p.  88. 

I  Const.  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  8vo. 
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such  violence  to  all  common  notions  on  the  subject  as  to 
attach  an  equal  inviolability  to  private  and  corporate  pro- 
perty, and  having  observed,  that  even  in  private  property 
the  laws  of  hereditary  succession  and  testamentary  disposi- 
tion, the  perpetual  ownership  of  the  possessor  and  the  ex- 
pectancies of  children,  are  set  aside  by  the  laws  of  forfeiture, 
remarks,  that  "  in  estates  held,  as,  we  call  it,  in  mortmain, 
"  there  is  no  intercommunity,  no  natural  privity  of  interest 
"  between  the  present  possessor  and  those  who  may  succeed 
"  him  ;  and  as  the  former  cannot  have  any  pretext  for  com- 
"  plaint,  if,  his  own  rights  being  preserved,  the  Legislature 
"  should  alter  the  course  of  transmission  after  his  decease, 
"  so  neither  is  any  hardship  sustained  by  others,  unless  their 
"  succession  has  been  already  designated  or  rendered  pro- 
"  bable.  Corporate  property,  therefore,  appears  to  stand 
"  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  private  individuals  ; 
"  and  while  all  infringements  of  the  established  privileges 
"  of  the  latter  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  and  held  justi- 
"  fiable  only  by  the  strongest  motives  of  public  expediency, 
"  I  cannot  but  admit  the  full  right  of  the  Legislature 
"  to  new-mould  and  regulate  the  former  in  all  that  does 
"  not  involve  existing  interests  upon  far  slighter  reasons  of 

J.  L.  DAMPIER. 
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Statement  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  Colleges  and 
Halls  of  Oxford.* 

The  Halls  (Aulse)  were  houses  in  which  Students  lived, 
under  a  Master  in  Arts  or  Doctor  in  one  of  the  Faculties, 
who  was  their  Tutor.  Their  code  of  discipline  and  their 
system  of  study  was  that  of  the  University.  Anterior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Laudian  statutes,  or  the  establishment  of  the 
custom  which  they  ratified,  any  Master  or  Doctor  was  per- 
mitted to  open  a  Hall.  It  is  stated  by  Wood  that  as  many 
as  300  of  these  Halls  existed  in  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I.  Some,  but,  it  is  believed,  not  a  large  proportion, 
were  endowed. 

Five  Halls  alone  now  remain,  and  all  endowed;  the 
estate,  which  in  the  case  of  New  Inn  Hall  is  believed  to 
consist  only  of  the  Hall  itself,  being  held  in  trust  by  the 
University.  They  may  be  considered  as  minor  Colleges, 
without  Fellowships.  St.  Mary  Hall  and  Magdalen  Hall 
have  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions.  The  Headship  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Magdalen  Hall,  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Alban 
Hall,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
The  Headship  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  is  in  the  gift  of  Queen's 
College,  and  is  passed  down  the  list  of  Fellows,  like  a  living. 
The  Halls  are  nominally  governed  by  the  Aularian  Statutes, 
established,  with  the  rest  of  the  Laudian  Statutes,  in  1636, 
and  revised  in  1835.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  the  Principal 
of  Magdalen  Hall  in  his  evidence,  that  these  Statutes,  even 
as  revised,  have  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  Colleges  of  Oxford  were  founded  at  various  periods, 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth. 

Fourteen  of  the  nineteen,  including  Christ  Church,  were 

*  See  Report,  p.  129,  and  after  Mr.  Dampier's  statement,  p.  1. 
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founded  by  Roman  Catholics,  though  in  some  cases  addi- 
tional Fellowships,  and  more  frequently  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions,  have  been  given  to  Roman  Catholic  foundations 
by  Protestant  benefactors. 

Too  much  stress  has  probably  been  laid  on  this  connexion. 
In  most  instances  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  founders 
of  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  would  not  have  changed  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. Merton  College  produced  some  of  the  early  reformers  ; 
among  others,  Wycliflfe.  The  Fellows  of  Colleges  were  all 
by  statute  seculars,  and  some  antagonism  appears  to  have 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  regulars,  who  were  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Papacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rotherham,  the  second  founder  of  Lincoln  College, 
has  expressed  in  the  most  violent  terms  his  antipathy  to  the 
Wycliffites,  and  has  declared  the  College  to  be  founded  for 
the  suppression  of  their  heresies.  Bishop  -Smith,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Brasenose,  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Reformers  ; 
and  his  Statutes,  contrary  to  those  of  other  Roman  Catholic 
founders,  prescribe  devotions  of  a  peculiarly  Roman  Catholic 
character.  Wolsey  was  an  enemy  of  the  Reformation, 
though  a  patron  of  the  learning  which  contributed  to  its 
success.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  and  Sir  Thomas  White,  who  founded  Trinity  and  St. 
John's  Colleges,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  under 
charters  from  those  sovereigns,  would  have  disapproved  the 
appropriation  of  their  foundations  to  the  purposes  of  the 
hostile  sect.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Colleges  from  the  old  to  the  new  faith  was  not  accom- 
plished without  the  forcible  ejection  of  many  Heads  and 
Fellows  who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  founders. 

All  the  Colleges  except  Worcester  (and  Hertford  College 
—now  suppressed)  were  founded  before  the  imposition  of 
the  Caroline  Statutes,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  confine  the 
University  to  the  Colleges  and  the  few  remaining  Halls. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  foundation  of  the  last  College 
that  the  old  system  of  Arts  and  Faculties,  with  the  long 
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period  of  residence  which  it  required,  ceased  to  be  the 
recognised  system  of  the  Universities.  In  theory,  indeed, 
its  existence  cannot  be  said  to  have  ceased  till  the  Examina- 
tion Statute  of  1801  was  passed ;  and  its  forms  remain  at 
the  present  day. 

The  specific  object  of  the  Colleges,  as  gathered  from  their 
Statutes,  appears  to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  societies 
of  Students,  under  a  regular  government  and  with  a  regular 
rule  of  life  and  study.  They  may  be  viewed  historically  in 
connexion  with  the  Halls,*  with  the  Monasteries,  and  esta- 
blishments for  the  education  of  Regulars  which  subsisted  by 
their  side  in  Oxford,  and  with  those  benefactions  of  great 
men  and  prelates  to  poor  Scholars  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  early  history  of  the  University,  and  from 
which  University  and  Balliol  Colleges  arose. 

The  first  regular  College,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rest, 
both  at  Oxford  •  and  Cambridge,  was  Merton.  This  is 
described  in  the  Charter  of  Refoundation  as  being  founded 
"  for  the  constant  support  of  Scholars  residing  in  the  schools 
"  of  Oxford  or  elsewhere  where  a  University  exists,  and  for 
"  the  support  of  three  or  four  Ministers  of  the  altar  of 
"  Christ,  who  are  to  reside  therein."  The  persons  so 
described  are  the  Fellows  of  Merton  and  their  Chaplains. 

The  founder  of  New  College,  which  also  marks  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Colleges,  describes  his 
foundation  as  "  a  College  of  poor  and  indigent  Scholar 
"  Clerks  in  the  school  (studium)  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
"  who  are  bound  to  study  and  make  progress  in  divers  Sci- 
"  ences  and  Faculties." 

Jesus  College,  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  is  in  the 
opening  of  the  Statutes  ordered  to  consist  of  a  Principal, 
sixteen  Fellows,  and  sixteen  Scholars,  "  who  are  all  bound 
"  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology 
"  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Statutes." 

The  increase  of  Divine  worship,  by  the  celebration  of 

*  Some  of  the  earlier  Colleges,  as  University,  Oriel,  Balliol,  Queen's, 
were  called  Aula*. 
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solemn  services  and  processions,  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  collateral  object  with  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
founders ;  and  New  College,  Magdalen,  Christ  Church,  and 
St.  John's  were  furnished  with  choirs  for  that  purpose.  In 
other  Colleges,  however,  especially  the  earliest,  attendance 
at  Divine  service  appears  to  have  been  only  enjoined  as  a 
part  of  the  rule  of  life.  Some  Colleges,  as  Balliol  and 
Exeter,  were  originally  without  domestic  chapels,  their 
members  resorting  for  mass  to  a  neighbouring  parish 
church.  The  Scholars  of  Merton  used  the  adjoining  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  those  of  Oriel  the  church  of 
St.  Mary. 

The  celebration  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  souls  of 
founders  and  benefactors  was,  no  doubt,  an  important  though 
subordinate  object  with  the  Roman  Catholic  founders ;  and 
a  multiplicity  of  such  prayers  and  masses  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed by  the  Statutes;  but  it  nowhere,  appears  that  this 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  foundation.  At  Merton  it  is 
entirely  omitted. 

A  passage  in  the  preamble  of  the  Statutes  of  All  Souls 
declares  that  College  to  have  been  founded  as  a  chantry 
rather  than  for  literary  objects.  Its  Statutes  generally  are, 
however,  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  New  College,  Magda- 
len, Corpus,  and  other  foundations  of  the  same  class;  and 
it  must  have  been  spared  as  a  literary  institution  at  the 
Reformation,  when  chantries  were  suppressed. 

Christ  Church,  as  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.,  united  the 
objects  and  constitution  of  a  Cathedral  with  those  of  a  College. 

All  persons  on  the  foundations  of  Colleges  previous  to  the 
Reformation  were  Clerici.  The  same  title  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  all  Students  at  the  University,  and  even  to 
the  boys  at  public  schools.  But,  besides  this,  the  founders 
of  New  College  and  All  Souls  have  expressed  a  specific 
intention  to  increase  and  improve  the  clerical  order,  the 
decay  of  which  they  both  lament.  The  injunctions  to  take 
Priests'  orders,  from  which  the  clerical  character  of  the  Col- 
leges at  the  present  day  arises,  will  be  mentioned  below. 
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In  all  the  foundations  there  were  a  Head,  under  the 
various  names  of  Warden,  Master,  Provost,  Rector,  Presi- 
dent, or  Principal,  and  a  certain  number  of  Students,  gene- 
rally called  Socii,  but,  in  the  Statutes  of  the  earlier  Colleges, 
Scholares,  and  at  Christ  Church  Studentes. 

At  Merton  there  were  certain  children  of  the  Founder's 
kindred  to  be  maintained  and  educated  by  the  College.  At 
Balliol  a  poor  youth  was  attached,  in  a  menial  capacity,  to 
each  of  the  Fellows.  At  Queen's  a  number  of  poor  boys, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Fellows,  were  appointed 
by  the  Statutes  to  be  maintained :  they  waited  on  the  Fel- 
lows, and  at  the  same  time  received  their  own  education,  for 
which  a  master  was  provided.  From  the  foundation  of 
Magdalen  downwards  it  became  the  custom  of  Founders  to 
add  to  the  Fellowships,  which  were  generally  tenable  only 
by  Graduates,  and  subordinate  foundations  open  to  Under- 
graduates. These  junior  Members  were  called  at  Mag- 
dalen Semicommunarii  or  Dewyes ;  at  other  Colleges,  Scho- 
lares,  the  generic  name  of  all  Students.  The  Demyships 
of  Magdalen  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Fellowships  ; 
but  the  Scholarships  in  Colleges  later  than  Magdalen  were 
connected  with  the  Fellowships,  and  apparently  intended  as 
nurseries  of  Fellows  The  Postmasters  (Portionista?)  of 
Merton  were  a  later  foundation,  and  were  at  first  lodged  in 
a  separate  Hall,  under  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College, 
who  was  called  Principal  of  the  Postmasters  ;  but  they 
were  ultimately  received  into  the  College,  and  placed  on  the 
footing  of  Scholars.  The  whole  of  these  Undergraduate 
Members  of  foundations,  including  the  poor  Scholars  of 
Balliol,  the  poor  boys,  now  called  Taberdars,  of  Queen's,  the 
Postmasters  of  Merton,  and  the  Demyes  of  Magdalen, 
together  with  the  Scholarships  which  have  been  founded 
either  by  benefactors,  or  by  the  Colleges  themselves,  as  at 
Oriel,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  and  University,  have  now  been 
placed  nearly  on  the  same  footing,  and  are  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Scholars.  The  Scholars  were  Members  of 
the  foundation,  but  they  were  excluded  from  the  adminis- 
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t ration  of  the  College  property  and  business,  and  from  the 
elections. 

The  Statutes  of  Brasenose  permit  the  College  to  receive 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  number  not  exceed- 
ing six.  The  last  statutes  of -Balliol  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  JEztranei,  who,  as  they  are  preferred  to  the  Fellows 
in  the  assignment  of  rooms,  were  probably  also  persons  of 
rank  and  property,  answering  to  the  Gentleman-Commoners 
of  the  present  day.  At  Jesus  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission  of  Communarii  sive  Batellarii  In  the  Statutes 
of  Pembroke,  also,  there  is  a  section,  De  Commensalibus  seu 
Communariis.  These  independent  Members,  however,  seem 
nowhere  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Founders  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  College.  Even  at  Pembroke  they  are 
termed  "  hospites  et  advence"  in  the  Statute  relating  to  them. 

The  Scholars  and  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at 
Brasenose  were  required  by  the  Statutes  to  have  the  Prin- 
cipal or  some  Fellow  of  the  College  as  their  "  Tutor"  to 
"  answer  for  their  expenses  and  fines."  There  is  a  similar 
provision  in  the  case  of  the  Commoners  at  Jesus  and  Pem- 
broke. This  describes  the  original  office  of  the  College 
Tutors,  which  was  quite  distinct  from  the  office  of  instruction 
discharged,  where  it  was  discharged  at  all,  by  the  Prselectors. 

The  choirs  of  Christ  Church,  New  College,  Magdalen, 
and  St.  John's  have  been  mentioned.  Every  College  had  a 
Chaplain  or  Chaplains,  who  were  sometimes  Fellows,  some- 
times distinct  Officers,  and  elected  under  different  conditions. 
Bible  Clerks,  to  read  the  Bible  in  Hall,  and  College  servants, 
such  as  porters,  manciples,  cooks,  barbers,  &c.,  formed  in 
some  cases  a  part  of  the  original  foundations 

All  Souls,  where  there  are  none  but  the  Warden  and 
Fellows,  with  Chaplains  and  Bible  Clerks,  and  New  College 
and  Magdalen,  which  admit  only  Gentleman-Commoners 
besides  the  Members  of  the  foundation,  answer  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  the  original  idea  of  a  College  as  presented  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  mediaeval  Founders. 

The  rule  of  study  was — 
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1.  An  application  to  the  old  University  system,  or  a  cer- 
tain  portion  of  it.      This   system    consisted,   firstly,    of  a 
course  of  general  study  called  Arts,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Statutes  "  Philosophy,''  divided  into  two  periods  which  were 
marked  by  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master ;  secondly, 
of  the  three  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law  (civil  and  canon), 
and  Medicine  ;  each  of  which,  like  Arts,  was  divided  into 
two  periods,  marked  by  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor. 
Arts  occupied  seven  years,  Theology  twelve,  Law  and  Me- 
dicine six  each,  after  taking  the  highest  degree  in  Arts  ;  so 
that  the  whole  University  course  occupied  thirteen  or  nine- 
teen years.     The  Fellow  was  generally  required  by  Statute, 
and,  it  is  believed,  everywhere  expected,  after  completing 
his  course  in  Arts,  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  Faculties,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  in  the  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy ;  a  few  exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  Law,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  in  favour  of  Medicine. 

2.  A  system  of  College  Exercises.     These  are  unknown 
to  the  Statutes  of  some  of  the  earliest  Colleges.     They  ap- 
pear at  Queen's,  and  assume  considerable  importance  at 
New   College  and   in   the  subsequent  foundations.     They 
consisted  of  disputations  performed  in  the  College  hall  a 
certain  number  of  times  each  week,  in  the  then  subjects  of 
Academical  study,  by  the  Students  of  the  respective  subjects, 
who  were  bound  to  appear  and  take  part  under  penalties. 
These  exercises  were  analogous,  and,  probably,  preparatory 
to  those  performed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  University  ; 
and  in  some  instances  Deans,  analogous  to  the  University 
Deans  of  Arts  and  Faculties,  were  appointed  to  preside  over 
them. 

To  study,  not  to  teach,  was  the  business  of  the  Fellows. 
The  Founder  of  Queen's  College  has  even  expressly  stated 
that  he  intends  his  benefaction  to  relieve  his  Fellows 
from  the  necessity  of  teaching.  At  New  College,  however, 
the  sum  of  100  shillings  yearly  was  ordered  by  the  Statutes 
to  be  paid  to  certain  of  the  Senior  Fellows  who  were  to  be 
appointed  triennially  to  instruct  the  Juniors ;  and  in  some 
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of  the  later  Colleges  Lecturers  were  established  by  the 
Founders.  At  Magdalen  and  Corpus  three  of  the  Fellow- 
ships were  united  to  Protectorships,  the  holders  of  which 
were  to  lecture,  both  privately  to  the  Members  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  publicly  to  all  Members  of  the  University.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Wolsey  to  found  at  Christ  Church  Pra> 
lectorships  of  the  same  nature. 

The  rule  of  life  was  in  the  earliest  Colleges  comparatively 
simple.  In  the  Statutes  of  New  College  it  assumed  a  more 
elaborate  form,  which  was  adopted,  with  modifications,  by 
subsequent  Roman  Catholic  Founders.  In  its  simpler  form, 
at  Merton,  it  included  common  meals,  during  which  the 
Bible  was  to  be  read  and  silence  kept,  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  uniformity  in  dress,  strict  obedience  to  the  Head 
and  College  Officers,  terminal  scrutinies  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  life,  morals,  and  progress  in  studies  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  College,  and  a  system  of  surveillance  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Senior  Fellows  over  the  Juniors.  At 
New  College  it  extended  to  very  minute  particulars  regard- 
ing behaviour,  manners,  and  dress,  dictated  the  private 
prayers  of  the  Fellows,  forbade  them  to  go  out  of  the  Col- 
lege without  a  companion,  and  established  a  system  of  secret 
denunciation.  Provisions  are  also  found  against  the  admis- 
sion of  women,  and  against  entering  the  houses  of  "  laymen," 
that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  not  Members  of 
the  University.  In  the  most  recent  Colleges  many  of  these 
provisions  disappear,  but  the  rule  of  life  still  retains  some 
features  of  a  monastic  or  mediaeval  character. 

Regular  attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Church  was  re- 
quired of  all  Members  of  the  College,  as  well  by  Protestant 
as  by  Roman  Catholic  Founders  ;  and  by  some  Roman 
Catholic  Founders,  as  those  of  New  College,  Magdalen, 
All  Souls,  and  Corpus,  a  number  of  special  services  and 
processions  were  prescribed. 

Residence  was  in  all  cases  required.  At  Merton  it  was 
ordered  that  a  rateable  deduction  should  be  made  from  the 
stipend  of  all  parties  who  stayed  away  from  the  schools,  ex- 
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ceptr  on  the  business  of  the  College.  In  other  instances  the 
number  of  days  during  which  the  Fellow  or  Scholar  might 
be  absent  in  the  year  was  limited,  a  power  being  reserved  to 
the  Head,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Officers, 
of  giving  extra  leave  of  absence  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
The  number  of  Fellows  who  may  be  absent  at  the  same  time 
was  sometimes  limited 

The  principal  emoluments  of  a  Fellow  or  Scholar  con- 
sisted of  a  fixed  sum,  paid  annually  or  weekly,  for  their 
maintenance,  and  frequently  termed  in  the  Statutes  their 
communife  or  commons  In  addition  to  this  there  was  some- 
times an  annual  dole  of  cloth  for  garment,  and  occasionally 
a  small  yearly  gratuity  in  addition  to  the  commons.  At  All 
Souls  there  was  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fellows ; 
and  at  New  College,  an  allowance  for  the  payment  of  fees 
on  taking  degrees,  when  the  Fellow  was  too  poor  to  pay 
them  himself,  and  had  no  friend  who  could  assist  him.  Each 
Member  of  the  College,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  use  of  the 
College  hall  and  library,  and  the  attendance  of  the  College 
servants,  as  well  as  a  chamber,  or,  in  the  mediaeval  Colleges, 
a  share  of  a  chamber.  No  annual  division  of  surplus  re- 
ceipts, whether  arising  from  fines  or  other  sources,  among 
the  Fellows,  seems  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Statutes.  An 
exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Tesdale  and  Wightwick 
foundation  at  Pembroke,  where,  however,  it  is  limited  by  an 
injunction  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Fellowships  when 
the  estate  permits.  The  number  of  Fellows  was  also  or- 
dered to  increase  with  the  estate  at  Merton,  Oriel,  Exeter, 
and  Queen's. 

The  qualifications  of  a  person  to  be  elected  Fellow,  as 
they  are  variously  laid  down,  must  be  sought  in  the  different 
Statutes.  As  much  stress  was  generally  laid  on  moral  and 
social  as  on  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties required  were  usually  rather  those  of  a  Student  than  of 
a  Teacher  or  a  learned  man.  Candidates  for  Fellowships 
at  New  College  were  required  to  undergo  an  examination  ; 
but  in  general  no  examination  was  enjoined  by  Statute.  A 
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period  of  probation,  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years, 
was  generally  employed  to  test  the  qualifications  of  the 
Fellow  elect.  During  this  period  he  enjoyed  the  emolu- 
ments, but  exercised  none  of  the  powers  of  a  Fellow,  and 
commonly  bore  the  name  of  Scholaris,  that  of  Socius  being 
appropriated  to  the  actual  Fellow. 

Poverty  was  also  so  much  insisted  on  as  a  qualification 
for  a  Fellowship,  that  the  Colleges  may  be  said  to  have 
been  eleemosynary  as  well  as  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
foundations.  In  some  cases  the  Fellow  elect  was  required 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  possess  above  a  certain  amount  of 
property.  In  others  the  Fellowship  was  limited  to  pauperes, 
pauper es  et  indigentes,  pauper es  in  facultatibus.  The  limita- 
tion at  Merton  is  to  indigeiites;  and  Archbishop  Peckham, 
Visitor  of  the  College,  fourteen  years  after  the  date  of  the 
Statutes  says,  "  Moreover  in  receiving  Scholars  ye  seem  in 
"  various  ways  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  sacred  purpose 
"  of  your  Founder.  In  the  first  place,  in  that  ye  ought 
"  only  to  receive  the  indigent,  as  is  shown  in  the  eleventh 
"  (thirteenth  ?)  chapter  of  the  Regulations,  whence  it  ap- 
"  pears  that  ye  have  no  liberty  to  receive  such  as  have  suffi- 
"  cient  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  either  with  their  own 
"  means  or  at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  or  such  as  are 
"  employed  in  any  business  or  occupy  any  situation  which 
"  brings  them  a  competence." — Ordinances  of  Archbishop 
Peckham)  c.  12. 

The  Statutes  a-so  provide  that  Fellowships  shall  be  for- 
feited on  accession  to  a  certain  amount  of  property,  or  a 
benefice  of  a  certain  value. 

Celibacy  was  expressly  imposed  on  the  Fellows  of  most 
Colleges.  At  some,  as  Merton,  Balliol,  Queen's,  Oriel, 
Lincoln,  it  was  not  expressly  imposed ;  but  at  Balliol, 
Queen's,  and  Lincoln,  where  all  the  Fellows  were  required 
to  take  orders,  it  was  imposed  by  implication,  and  in  all 
cases  it  would  be  practically  enforced  by  the  rule  of  life 
and  the  obligation  of  residence.  The  Heads  were  generally 
required  to  be  in  Priests'  orders,  and  where  this  was  the 
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case  they  would  be  thereby  bound  to  celibacy  ;  in  other 
cases  the  hindrances  to  marriage,  arising  from  the  rule  of 
life  and  residence  in  College  chambers,  would  be  as  strong 
in  their  case  as  in  that  of  the  Fellows.  The  Heads  of 
Jesus  and  Wadham  Colleges,  which  were  founded  after  the 
Reformation,  were  forbidden  by  their  Statutes  to  marry. 

Almost  all  the  Fellowships  were  confined  by  restrictions 
of  birthplace,  school,  or  family,  or  by  limitations  to  the 
Scholars  on  the  foundation.  Some  of  the  Scholarships  were 
in  like  manner  confined  to  certain  localities  or  schools.  The 
Fellows  of  All  Souls  were  required  to  be  between  the  age 
of  17  and  26  ;  and  restrictions  of  age  were  common  in  the 
case  of  Scholarships.  Restrictions  as  to  University  standing 
were  also  not  uncommon. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Fellows  were  required  to  take 
Priests'  orders  within  a  certain  period  after  their  election. 
The  Chaplain -Fellows  were  required  to  be  in  orders  at  the 
time  of  their  election.  Provisions  are  found  in  some  of  the 
Statutes  forbidding  the  Priest-Fellows  to  celebrate  mass 
except  in  the  College  chapel. 

In  some  of  the  later  foundations,  as  at  Wadham,  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Michel  foundation  at  Queen's,  the  Fellow- 
ships were  terminable. 

Each  College  was  governed  and  its  property  administered 
by  a  Head,  who  was  assisted  in  government  by  Deans  or 
Censors,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  property  by  Bur- 
sars or  Treasurers.  He  was  represented  when  absent, 
and  in  some  instances  assisted  when  present,  by  a  Vice- 
gerent. 

The  Head  was  elected  by  the  Fellows,  or  by  a  seniority 
of  them,  and  they  were  generally  confined  in  the  election  to 
those  who  were  or  had  been  Members  of  their  own  body 
He  was  confirmed  by  the  Visitor.  His  qualifications  were 
suitable  to  his  office,  and  he  was  generally  required  to  be 
above  30  years  of  age,  and  in  Priest's  orders. 

The  Fellows  were  elected  by  the  Head  and  Fellows,  or 
by  a  seniority. 
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The  Scholars  were  elected  by  the  Head  and  Fellows,  or 
by  a  Board  of  College  Officers,  as  at  Magdalen. 

Each  College,  except  Balliol  and  the  Colleges  of  Royal 
Foundation,  had  a  Visitor  nominated  by  the  Founder,  whose 
duty  was — 1.  to  hear  appeals  and  interpret  the  Statutes  ; 
2.  to  visit  at  certain  periods,  either  in  person  or  by  commis- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  reformation.  The 
second  power  was  not  always  conferred  by  Statute. 

In  the  earlier  Colleges,  each  Fellow,  on  his  admission, 
took  a  simple  though  unqualified  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Statutes.  The  Founder  of  New  College  introduced  a  long 
and  elaborate  form,  by  which  the  Fellow  not  only  bound 
himself  to  observe  the  Statutes  literally  and  grammatically, 
and  resist  any  alteration  in  them,  but  also  to  perform  all 
his  various  duties  as  a  Fellow  towards  the  College  and  its 
authorities.  This  form  of  oath  was  adopted,  with  modifica- 
tions, by  subsequent  Roman  Catholic  Founders,  the  Foun- 
der of  Magdalen  adding  a  solemn  adjuration,  and  the 
Founder  of  Corpus  a  pecuniary  bond.  The  Statutes  were 
to  be  read  aloud  annually  or  terminally  to  all  the  members 
of  the  foundation. 

A  power  of  making  new  rules  subordinate  to  the  Statutes 
was  sometimes  given  to  the  College  or  its  authorities,  but  no 
power  of  altering  or  repealing  the  original  Statutes  was 
anywhere  reserved  either  to  the  College,  the  Visitor,  or 
any  other  person :  and  in  some  important  instances  such  a 
power  was  expressly  denied  as  well  to  the  Visitor  as  to  the 
College. 

All  appeal,  except  to  the  Visitor,  and  all  legal  remedy 
against  the  College,  was  expressly  denied  to  the  Members 
of  the  College  by  the  Statutes  ;  and  a  renunciation  of  such 
remedy  was  sometimes  included  in  the  admission  oath. 

The  Statutes  are  silent  as  to  the  relation  which  the  Foun- 
ders expected  their  Colleges  to  bear  to  the  University.  A 
strong  College  feeling  was  commonly  encouraged :  and  in 
some  instances,  as  at  Brasenose,  the  Fellows  were  bound  to 
vote  together  in  the  election  of  University  Officers;  an 
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obligation  clearly   inconsistent  with  any   strong  feeling  of 
duty  towards  the  University. 

The  Colleges  have  now  become  the  University,  and  have 
absorbed  all  the  functions  of  that  institution,  both  educa- 
tional and  literary.  Its  Students  must  all  be  Members  of 
one  of  these  Societies.  Their  Heads  furnish  its  Vice- 
Chancellors,  and  form  its  Board  of  Executive  Governors : 
their  Fellows  are  its  Teachers,  its  Examiners,  its  Proctors, 
its  learned  men,  and  its  ordinary  Legislature.  The  only 
elements  of  the  University  external  to  the  Colleges  are  the 
staff  of  Professors  and  the  five  surviving  Halls.  And  as 
regards  even  these,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the 
Professors  are  elected  by  the  Members,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, by  the  Heads  and  Fellows  of  (Colleges ;  and  both  they 
and  the  Heads  and  Tutors  of  the  Halls  are  for  the  most 
part  Ex-Fellows.  Two  of  the  Halls,  St.  Mary  and  New 
Inn  Hall,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  tenanted  by  Under- 
graduates who  have  left  Colleges  with  a  "  bene  disceuit"  or 
"  liceat  migrare." 

All  the  Colleges  except  All  Souls,  New  College,  and  Mag- 
dalen have  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  Commoners,  who,  in 
most  instances,  form  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  College. 

The  function  of  teaching  has  been  superadded  to  the 
statutable  duties  of  a  Tutor ;  and  Tutorships,  limited  in 
number,  have  been  established  in  all  the  Colleges.  The 
Tutors  are  nominated  solely  by  the  Head,  and  are  almost 
invariably  chosen  from  the  number  of  the  Fellows,  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  principally  in  the  case  of  persons  who, 
having  been  appointed  as  Fellows,  have  retained  their  Tutor- 
ship after  the  expiration  of  their  Fellowship. 

Where  College  Lectureships  were  instituted  by  the  Sta- 
tutes, they  have,  it  is  believed,  been  generally  combined 
with  the  Tutorships.  One  of  the  three  Prselectorships  at 
Corpus,  and  two  of  the  three  at  Magdalen,  appear  to  have 
become  extinct ;  and  the  remaining  Prelectors  in  those  Col- 
leges have  ceased  to  lecture  to  the  University. 
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The  rule  of  study  imposed  by  the  Statutes,  as  regards 
the  Graduate  Fellows,  has,  with  the  change  of  the  Univer- 
sity system,  become  wholly  obsolete.  The  Degrees  enjoined 
by  the  Statutes  are  still  taken ;  but  those  in  Theology  and 
Law,  as  well  as  that  of  Master  in  Arts,  have  long  since  de- 
generated into  a  form.  The  Degree  in  Medicine  alone 
retains  anything  of  reality. 

The  rule  of  life,  as  regards  the  Graduate  Fellows,  has 
also  ceased  to  be  observed.  Its  only  remnant  consists  in 
the  use,  which  is  no  longer  obligatory,  of  a  common  Hall, 
and  the  retention  of  a  few  old  customs. 

The  Graduate  Fellows  have  become  entirely  emanci- 
pated from  all  discipline  and  from  the  superintendence  of 
the  College  Officers.  They  form  the  governing,  and,  as 
they  supply  the  Tutors,  the  educating  body  of  the  College, 
while  the  Undergraduates  form  the  governed  and  educated 
body. 

Residence,  in  the  case  of  actual  Fellows  not  holding  Col- 
lege offices,  is  in  all  cases  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  prayers  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
Founders  and  Benefactors,  enjoined  by  the  Statutes,  ceased 
to  be  performed  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The 
commemorations  of  Founders  and  Benefactors,  appointed  by 
the  Statutes,  are  celebrated  in  a  Protestant  form. 

The  Roman  Catholic  services  and  processions  enjoined 
by  the  Statutes  ceased  to  be  performed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  attendance  in  chapel  is  never  enforced  upon  the 
Graduate  Fellows. 

All  the  statutable  duties  of  a  Fellowship  having  thus  be- 
come obsolete,  the  Fellowships  are  sinecures,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  those  which  are  held  by  Tutors,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  their  otherwise 
inadequate  stipend.  A  certain,  but  very  small  number  may 
be  likewise  regarded  as  forming  prizes  for  academical  merit 
bestowed  by  examination. 

The  College  estates  have  increased  both  by  the  gene- 
ral increase  in  the  value  of  property  and  by  benefactions  : 
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and  after  the  payment  of  the  stipends  fixed  by  Statute  for 
the  different  Members  of  the  Foundation,  a  surplus  re- 
mains, which  is  divided  among  the  Head  and  actual  Fellows, 
and  forms  the  principal  portion  of  their  present  emoluments. 

A  large  number  of  livings  has  been  acquired  by  bene- 
faction or  purchase,  a  fund  being  sometimes  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  The  nomination  to  these  livings,  respecting  which 
the  Statutes  are  entirely  silent,  is,  we  believe,  always  regu- 
lated by  the  same  customary  rule,  that  of  passing  the  vacant 
living  down  the  list  of  Fellows. 

New  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  have  been  added  to 
the  Foundations  of  some  Colleges  ;  and  at  Queen's  and 
University  Bye-Fellowships,  terminable  within  a  certain 
period,  have  been  founded. 

A  considerable  number  of  exhibitions  has  been  founded 
at  various  Colleges  within  the  last  two  centuries.  These 
exhibitions  are  tenable  by  Undergraduates,  and  are  therefore, 
as  educational  charities,  better  adapted  than  the  Fellowships 
to  the  present  system  of  University  education. 

The  statutable  qualifications  of  a  Fellow,  having  reference 
to  his  statutable  duties  as  a  student  under  the  old  system  of 
education  and  discipline,  have  ceased  to  form  an  appropriate 
guide  to  the  electors. 

The  period  of  probation  has  become,  as  a  test  of  moral 
qualifications  almost,  and  as  a  test  of  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions entirely,  a  form.  At  some  Colleges  its  place  as  an 
intellectual  test  is  supplied  by  an  examination.  Testimonials 
of  moral  conduct  are  universally  required,  though  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  requirement  has  been  dispensed  with. 

The  restrictions  on  property,  where  the  amount  is  spe- 
cified, have  been  construed  to  apply  only  to  real,  to  the 
exclusion  of  personal  property,  although  the  framers  of  the 
Statutes  clearly  intended  them  to  apply  to  all  descriptions 
of  property  then  known  or  recognised.  The  restrictions  on 
the  tenure  of  benefices  have  been  held  to  apply  to  the  value 
rated  in  the  King's  books,  and  thus  benefices  of  considerable 
value  are  sometimes  held  with  Fellowships. 
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The  general  restrictions  of  Fellowships  to  poor  and  in- 
digent persons  have  ceased  to  be  observed.  Persons  an- 
swering to  that  description  do  not  now  resort  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  nor  would  they  be  able  to  afford  the  course  of 
residence  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a  B.A.  Degree, 
which  is  generally  required  as  a  qualification  for  a  Fellow- 
ship. Attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  circumstances  of 
Candidates  are,  however,  sometimes  made,  rather  perhaps 
by  individuals  than  by  Colleges. 

The  clerical  character  being  now  confined  to  the  orders  of 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  general  restrictions,  whether 
express  or  implied,  to  clerici  have  become  void ;  and  the 
Fellowships  of  All  Souls,  which  are  limited  by  Statute  to 
those  who  have  received  the  first  clerical  tonsure,  are  now 
lay  Fellowships. 

The  Statutes  which  require  holy  orders  or  Priest's  orders 
at  the  time  of  election,  or  within  a  certain  period  after  it, 
are  still  enforced,  though  changed,  as  regards  the  intention 
of  Roman  Catholic  Founders,  by  the  changes  which  the 
Reformation  made  in  the  character  and  functions  of  the 
priesthood.  At  Oriel  and  Merton,  where  orders  are  not 
required  by  Statute,  they  have  been  imposed  on  the  majority 
of  the  Fellows  by  a  bye-law  of  the  College. 

Where  orders  are  not  required  till  a  certain  period  after 
the  election,  the  Statute  is  construed,  though  contrary  to 
its  probable  intention,  as  creating  a  terminable  lay  Fellow- 
ship. 

Celibacy  is  everywhere  enforced  upon  the  Fellows,  whether 
enjoined  or  not  by  the  Statutes. 

The  Heads  are  everywhere  permitted  to  marry,  and  en- 
abled to  take  advantage  of  this  liberty  by  being  lodged  in 
houses  of  their  own  instead  of  their  original  chambers.  The 
Warden  of  Wadham  has  been  released  from  the  Statute 
prohibiting  him  to  marry  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  case 
of  Jesus,  the  provision  forbidding  the  Principal  to  marry  is 
omitted  from  his  oath. 

The  restrictions  of  birth-place,  school,  and  family,  im- 
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posed  on  the  elections  of  Fellows,  as  well  as  the  limitations 
in  favour  of  Scholars  on  the  foundation,  being  enforced  by 
private  interest,  are  generally  observed,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  even  been  tightened  beyond  the  Statute  by  the 
conversion  of  preferential  or  conditional  into  absolute  limi- 
tations. Great  confusion  naturally  prevails  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  conditional  limitations,  the  condition 
having  reference  to  duties  which  have  ceased  to  be  per- 
formed. 

The  restrictions  respecting  age  and  degree  are  still  gene- 
rally observed. 

The  Visitors  continue  to  receive  appeals,  which  they  try 
privately,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crown,  which  tries  ap- 
peals in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  have  long  ceased  to 
visit  their  Colleges,  or  to  interfere  spontaneously  for  the  en- 
forcement of  Statutes,  the  correction  of  abuses,  or  any  other 
purpose. 

The  oaths  to  observe  the  Statutes  are  sworn  as  before. 


(     405     ) 


Observations  on  the  Visitatorial  power  of  the  Grown 
over  the   University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson,  M.A.* 

It  is  unquestionable,  as  Lord  Mansfield  says,  that  "  the 
"  Universities  are  lay  incorporations  ;"  that  is  their  genus : 
but  what  is  their  species  ?  are  they  eleemosynary  or  civil  ? 
This  makes  all  the  difference  in  respect  of  visitation.  Black- 
stone  speaks  with  some  hesitation  as  to  the  corporate  classifi- 
cation of  the  University.  "  Among  these  (civil  corporations)," 
he  says,  (( I  am  inclined  to  think  the  general  corporate 
"  bodies  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must 
"  be  ranked,  for  it  is  clear  they  are  not  spiritual  or  eccle- 
"  siastical  corporations,  being  composed  of  more  laymen 
"  than  clergymen :  neither  are  they  eleemosynary  founda- 
"  tions,  though  stipends  are  annexed  to  particular  ma- 
"  gistrates  and  professors,  any  more  than  other  corporations 
"  where  the  acting  officers  have  standing  salaries,  for  these 
"  are  rewards  pro  opera  et  labore,  not  charitable  donations 
"  only,  since  every  stipend  is  preceded  by  service  and  duty ; 
"  they  seem  therefore  to  be  merely  civil  corporations." 
(i.  471.) 

There  are  historical  inferences  for  the  mixed  corporate 
character  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Before  the  Re- 
formation,  it  was  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  civil :  ecclesi- 
astical in  its  subjection  to  Metropolitan  and  Episcopal 
visitation,  from  which  it  was  exempted  by  different  Popes ; 
civil,  as  existing  by  Royal  charters,  and  under  the  continual 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Crown  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. The  Universities  continually  refer  to  their  "  Papal 
and  Regal  privileges."  (Anthony  a  Wood,  A.D.  1434  ;  and 
the  Bulls  of  Boniface  IX.  and  Sextus  IV.)  The  former 
they  got  renewed  whenever  they  could  :  the  latter  generally 

*  Evidence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners,  p.  245. 
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"  at  the  entrance  of  every  new  King/'  (Wood,  1510.) 
Partly  also  eleemosynary.  The  University  has  indeed  now  "  no 
"  endowment  from  the  Crown  applicable  to  its  general  pur- 
"  poses;"  all  payments  now  made  by  the  Crown  are  "pro 
"  opera  et  labore :"  but  still  the  University  is  styled  of  Royal 
"  foundation  and  patronage,"  apparently  referring  to  more 
than  incorporation.  (Wood,  1396.)  And  it  was  probably 
at  one  time  endowed  by  Kings  of  England  in  a  purely  elee- 
mosynary way.  To  say  nothing  of  Alfred,  we  read  of 
Henry  VI.,  1441,  giving  a  manor  for  the  support  at  Oxford 
of  five  poor  scholars  from  Eton,  and  making  the  brethren  of 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital  his  trustees.  In  1472  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  "  to  resume  all  manors,  lands,  tene- 
"  ments,  £c.,  granted  by  the  King  (Edward  IV.)  to  any  per- 
"  son  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  among  which  the 
"  Universities  and  Colleges  are  remembered  as  part ;  but 
"  the  University  of  Oxford,  taking  it  grievously,  wrote  divers 
"  epistles  to  them  and  the  King  about  it,  and  forthwith 
"  found  remedy."  Besides  "  the  revenues  of  the  University 
"  are  now  derived  (in  part)  from  the  benefactions  of  private 
"  persons  ;"  and  so  they  were  in  early  times.  There  was 
the  money  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  the  War- 
wick chest  to  contain  it,  1293  ;  the  Turvyle  and  Langton 
chests,  1336;  the  Chichele,  1431.  Indeed  these  chests  so 
increased,  that  Thomas  Browne,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  left  a 
sum  of  money  to  build  a  house  to  hold  them,  besides  gifts 
to  poor  Oxford  scholars  from  his  Diocese,  1445.  And 
almost  all  the  public  buildings  *for  academical  purposes  were 
built  by  charitable  contributions  levied  on  the  wealthy  and 
influential  friends  of  the  University.  Now,  Blackstone  tells 
us  (i.  481),  "  If  the  King  and  a  private  man  join  in  endow- 
"  ing  an  eleemosynary  foundation,  the  King  alone  shall  be  the 
"  Founder  of  it :"  that  is  his  prerogative.  And  if  the  King 
be  founder,  he  is  Visitor,  for  "  with  respect  to  all  lay  corpo- 
"  rations,  the  Founder,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  are  the  Visitors, 
"  whether  the  foundation  be  civil  or  eleemosynary/'  (Black- 
stone,  i.  480.) 
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Again,  to  take  an  argument  as  to  the  character  of  a  cor- 
poration from  its  avowed  end  and  purpose.  Civil  corpora- 
tions are  erected  for  "  temporal  purposes "  (Blackstone,  i. 
470),  such  as  the  good  government  of  a  town ;  but  the 
University  for  "  the  maintenance  of  a  good  and  godly  litera- 
"  ture,  and  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  "  (13  Eliz.  c.  29). 
The  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  city  of  Oxford  are  a  civil 
corporation.  Is  there  no  legal  difference  between  them 
and  "  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  University 
"  of  Oxford  ?  " 

Again,  "in  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary  foundations, 
"  the  King  or  the  Founder  may  give  them  rules,  laws,  sta- 
"  tutes,  and  ordinances,  which  they  are  bound  to  observe  : 
"  but  corporations  merely  lay,  constituted  for  civil  purposes, 
"  are  subject  to  no  particular  statutes,  but  to  the  common 
"  law,  and  to  their  own  by-laws,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
"  the  realm."  (Blackstone,  i.  478.)  So  also  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  before  quoted,  says,  "  they  (civil  corporations)  are  not 
"  subject  to  any  Founder,  or  Visitor,  or  particular  statutes." 
Now,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Kings  of  England  have  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  Kings  and  as  Founders,  given  the  University 
many  "  rules,  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances/'  which  the 
University  was  bound  to  observe,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  did  observe  without  a  single  instance  of  wilful 
disobedience.  In  the  earliest  times  the  King  seems  to  have 
sent  down  his  orders  direct  to  the  University,  either  by  let- 
ter, or  brief,  or  prohibition,  or  commissioners,  without  the 
recognition  of  any  particular  statutes  besides  the  Royal 
privileges. 

In  1375,  however,  we  find  Edward  III.,  in  whose  long 
reign  our  constitution  was  consolidated  generally,  and  who 
took  much  interest  in  University  affairs,  freeing  Graduates 
in  Civil  and  Canon  Law  from  the  obligation  of  certain  sta- 
tutes made  against  their  interest  by  the  Graduates  in  Di- 
vinity and  Arts,  and  afterwards,  on  a  fuller  understanding, 
issuing  a  commission  "  to  examine  parties  and  bring  them 
"  to  an  amicable  concord  ;"  which  Commissioners  cancelled 
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the  objectionable  statutes,  and  "  by  the  authority  granted  to 
"them  made  two  more,  favouring  the  civilians  and  ca- 
"  nonists." 

In  1421,  Henry  V.,  himself  an  Oxford  scholar,  purposed 
reforming  the  University  statutes. 

In  1494,  Henry  VII.  writes  to  the  University,  in  preven- 
tion of  probable  disputes,  that  "  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  do  not  think  of  electing  a  new  Chancellor  till  they 
"  heard  more  of  his  pleasure  concerning  that  matter/'  They 
"  answered  with  all  submissiveness  that  they  '  would  obey 
"  '  what  he  had  commanded/  "  When  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the  King  delaying  to  signify  the  person  of  his  choice,  they 
proceeded  to  an  election  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  King. 
He,  however,  in  1502,  "  by  command  given  to  certain  Com- 
"  missioners  in  this  case,  ordered  a  particular  statute  to  be 
"  made,  which  being  accordingly  done,  was  inserted  among 
"  the  rest  of  the  statutes." 

In  1541,  Henry  VIII.  regulated  the  election  of  Proctors, 
by  "  appointing  that  none  should  undergo  that  place  unless 
"  he  was  eight  years'  standing  complete  in  the  Degree  of 
"  Master  of  Arts/'  and  by  "  ordaining  this  year  and  for  ever 
"  after,  till  an  advertisement  was  given  to  the  contrary/'  who 
the  electors  should  be. 

In  1549,  Edward  VI.,  by  his  Visitors,  put  in  the  place  of 
the  old  statutes  a  whole  body  of  new,  which  remained  in 
force  till  the  enactment  of  the  Caroline  Code,  except  when 
suspended  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who  gave  statutes  of  his  own, 
which  in  their  turn  gave  place  in  1559  to  those  of  Edward. 
Under  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  seems  to  have  taken 
into  his  own  hands  a  great  part  of  the  power,  both  legislative 
and  executive,  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  the 
University. 

1616,  James  I.  writes  to  signify  his  pleasure  concerning 
subscription  to  the  three  articles  of  the  36th  canon  by  all 
candidates  for  Degrees,  and  decrees  were  made  accordingly 
in  Convocation  the  following  year  to  enforce  what  he  desired, 
with  the  addition  of  subscription  to  the  39  Articles. 
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In  1629,  after  various  interferences  by  the  Crown  in  the 
election  of  Proctors,  the  Procuratorical  Cycle  and  the  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  it  were  sent  with  a  letter  by  Charles  I.  to 
the  Chancellor,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  Convocation, 
and  there  published  and  consented  to.  1631,  "the  weekly 
"  meeting  of  the  Heads,  conformably  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
"  most  serene  King  Charles  I.,  which  has  been  graciously 
"  transmitted  to  the  University  in  that  behalf."  (Car.  Stat. 
Tit.  xiii.)  And  lastly,  1636,  the  Caroline  Code  "accepted, 
"  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent."  If 
there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  here, 
the  Caroline  Code  is  a  Charter  granted  at  the  suit  of  the 
University,  and  as  such  must  be  construed  "  most  bene- 
"  ficially  for  the  King  and  against  the  party  "  (Blackstone, 
ii.  347)  :  but  there  is  no  need  of  this  ;  the  Code  itself  pro- 
vides, in  regard  to  "  Statutes  sanctioned  or  confirmed  by 
"  the  King's  authority,"  i.  e.  the  whole  Code,  that  "  the 
"  special  licence  of  the  King  himself "  shall  be  necessary 
before  the  introduction  of  any  explanatory  Statute  into  Con- 
vocation (Tit.  x  sec.  2,  chap.  2).  A  large  power  of  initiating 
legislation  is  also  given  to  the  Crown,  and  that  by  way  either 
of  "  command  or  suggestion  "  (Tit.  x.  sec.  2,  chap.  5). 

Now,  referring  to  the  quotation  above  from  Blackstone 
(i.  478),  I  would  infer  from  the  subjection  of  the  University 
to  "particular  Statutes,"  many  of  which  were  introduced  by 
Kings,  and  all  of  which  now  in  force  were  confirmed  by  a 
King,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  a  corporation 
"  merely  lay,  constituted  for  civil  purposes,"  but  pro  tanto 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  eleemosynary  foundation. 
.  Nor  is  this  inference  from  the  legislative  action  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  University  weakened  by  a  consideration 
of  its  judicial  and  executive  action.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  royal  right  of  visitation  cannot  be  historically  based 
upon  such  "  acts  of  the  prerogative  as  the  preservation  of 
"  the  peace  and  the  administration  of  justice,"  between  the 
town  and  the  gown,  northern  or  southern  scholars,  Welsh  or 
Irish  ;  or  upon  "  the  powers  given  to  the  Crown  by  Acts  of 
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"  Parliament "  now  repealed  ;  or  upon  "  the  undefined 
"  notions  in  the  days  of  the  prerogative,"  which  had  some 
difficulty  in  removing  an  University  Smithfield,*  and  was 
called  in  to  pitch  the  streets ;  or  upon  "  the  personal  cha- 
"  racter  of  the  Sovereign  ;"  or  upon  "  the  peculiar  necessities 
"  of  disturbed  periods,  which  are  no  precedents  for  other 
"  times."  I  will  refer  to  circumstances  which  are  not  open, 
in  my  judgment,  to  these  or  any  other  just  exceptions,  and 
which  seem  to  me  of  a  visitatorial  character ;  such  as  the 
reception  and  decision  of  appeals,  the  inquiry  into  and  the 
correction  of  irregularities  arising  in  the  corporation  itself, 
general  superintendence  of  the  corporation  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  the  sum  of  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
design  of  its  institution;  the  Visitor's  rule  of  proceedings 
being  the  Statutes  of  the  Society. 

*  The  parallel  is  so  strong  between  Oxford  in  the  14th  century  and 
London  in  the  19th,  that  I  must  ask  permission  to  quote  the  following. 

"  The  King,  Edward  III.,  being  given  to  understand  that  a  great 
"  many  beasts,  as  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  calves,  were  daily  killed 
"  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  also  that  dung,  garbage,  aud  other 
"  filthinesses  were  commonly  laying  in  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys 
"  thereof,  through  and  by  which  the  air  was  so  much  infected  that  not 
"  only  nobles  but  others  of  inferior  note  did  decline  coming  near  the 
"  said  town,  and  also  that  many,  as  well  Scholars  as  Burghers  living 
"  therein,  were  overtaken  with  infirmities  of  body  so  that  many  of  them 
"  died ;  he  therefore  commanded  that  proclamation  should  be  made 
"  against  all  butchers  or  others  that  kill  any  such  cattle.  Hereby  the 
"  mayor  and  burghers  taking  it  very  grievously  that  there  should  be 
"  such  a  disturbance  made  among  them,  and  especially  among  the 
"  butchers,  returned  answer  to  the  King,  '  that  in  ancient  time  beyond 
"  '  all  memory  a  certain  place  was  deputed  and  ordained  for  butchers, 
"  '  wherein  they  might  kill  their  beasts,  and  sell  flesh,  which  place  was 
"  '  rented  of  the  King  for  100  shillings  per  annum,  and  was  part  of  the 
"  '  fee  farm  of  the  town  ;  therefore  the  said  butchers  ought  to  exercise 
"  '  their  trade  in  the  said  place  without  any  interruption,  and  especially 
"  'for  the  reason  that  another  place  cannot  be  provided  for  the  exer- 
"  '  cising  their  trade  without  diminution  of  the  fee  farm  aforesaid.' 
"  At  length  the  said  nuisances  being  visible  to  all,  the  butchers'  places 
"  of  killing  were  removed  to  Lumbard  or  Slaying-lane,  without  the 
"  South  gate."  (Wood,  Annals.  1338,  9.) 
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Acknowledgments  of  the  Visitatorial  Power  of  the  Crown  by 
the  University. 

I  will  first  mention  acknowledgment?,  by  the  University 
itself,  of  the  Visitatorial  Power  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  year  1397  Archbishop  Arundel  resolved  to  visit 
the  University  for  the  establishment  of  sound  doctrine  there, 
but,  apprehending  opposition  on  account  of  the  University's 
Papal  exemption  from  Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  autho- 
rity, he  requests  the  interference  of  King  Richard  II.,  who 
accordingly  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  and  Scholars  that  they 
claim  no  such  exemption  under  the  Pope's  bull  "  to  the 
"  prejudice  of  the  King's  authority,  but  that  they  altogether 
"  renounce  it,  with  attestation  under  their  bonds  of  the  fact, 
"  before  and  in  presence  of  the  King's  nuntio."  This  they 
appear  to  have  done.  They  then  took  up  another  ground 
of  opposition  to  the  Archbishop :  they  alleged  "  that  the 
"  right  of  visiting  belonged  to  the  King,"  to  whom  they 
referred  the  dispute.  Richard,  however,  decided  "  that  the 
"  right  of  visiting  the  Chancellor  and  Scholars  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  of  Oxford  doth  belong,  and  ought  for  ever  to 
"  belong,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  church, 
"  and  not  to  him,  as  they  allege."  This  disclaimer  was  no 
renunciation  of  royal  authority.  The  King  thereby  simply 
put  the  matter  on  the  right  footing,  showing  that  the  ques- 
tion did  not  lie  between  himself  and  the  Archbishop  (as  the 
University  wished  to  make  it  appear),  but  between  himself 
and  the  Pope,  and  in  deciding  for  the  Archbishop  against 
the  Pope  he  asserted  his  own  supremacy.  He  besides 
indicated  his  willingness  to  give  free  scope  to  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  provided  it  were  native.  The  Arch- 
bishop proposed  visiting  solely,  "  quoad  haereticam  pravi- 
"  tatem,"  which  the  King  was  desirous  he  should  do ;  but 
Boniface  IX.  had  exempted  the  University  "  ab  omni  juris- 
"  dictione,  dominio,  vel  potestate  quorumcunque  Archi- 
u  episcoporum,  Episcoporum,  et  aliorum  ordinariorum  judi- 
"  cum."  In  1411  the  same  dispute  was  revived.  The 
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Archbishop  again  resolved  to  visit ;  the  University  again 
put  forward  the  same  pleas.*  The  King,  Henry  IV.,  on 
reference  to  him,  ratifies  the  decision  of  his  predecessor,  viz. 
"  that  whereas  the  University  pleaded  that  they  were  exempt 
"  from  Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  visitation  by  the  bull 
"  of  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (which  was  adjudged  prejudicial  to 
"  the  Crown,  and  they  thereupon  alleged  that  the  King  was 
"  the  sole  Visitor),  he  pronounced  that  the  right  of  visitation 
"  of  the  University  did  solely  belong  to  the  Archbishop  of 
"  Canterbury,"  with  a  threat  of  seizing  into  the  King's 
hands  all  their  franchises  till  submission.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  Parliament. 

I  am  come  now  to  the  well-known  case  reported  in  Rush- 
worth's  collection  (ii.  324).  In  1636,  Archbishop  Laud 
claimed  to  visit  in  spirit  ualibus  both  the  Universities,  jure 
metropolitano.  The  University  pleaded  that  the  right  of 
visiting  was  settled  in  the  King  alone,  as  King  and  their 
Founder.  The  cause  came  to  a  hearing  before  His  Majesty 
in  Council.  The  Earl  of  Holland,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
claimed  exemption  for  his  University  from  metropolitan 
visitation,  "  it  being  never  wont  to  be  visited,  save  by  His 
•'  Majesty,  and  those  by  commission  from  him."  The 
Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Banks,  the  Archbishop's  counsel, 
says,  "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  your  Majesty  is 

*  I  know  that  William  Prynn  undertook  to  prove  that  "  no  King 
"  ever  had  or  claimed  that  privilege ;  and  moreover  that  King  Charles 
"  in  particular  had  disclaimed  it,"  referring  to  Laud's  case  ; — and 
when  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  others  were  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons  for  regulating  the  Universities,  the  case 
at  first  seemed  as  if  it  would  turn  upon  the  allegation  of  the  University 
that  the  King  was  their  Visitor.  But  this  particular  point  never  seems 
to  have  come  on  for  argument.  The  counsel  for  the  Committee,  John 
Bradshaw,  took  another  line,  and  charged  the  University  with  contempt 
of  Parliament.  As  for  Prynn's  law,  "  he  confessed  that  they  had  no 
power  by  their  commission  to  do  it  (remove  Dr.  Sheldon  from  All 
Souls),  but  the  Parliament  must  not  be  baffled,  and  that  they  might 
do  many  things  ex  qfficio  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Parliament,  though 
not  in  their  commission." — (Wood,  ii.  pp.  537,  569.)  "  Invcniam 
viam  aut  faciam  "  should  have  been  his  motto. 
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"  supreme  ordinary,  and  hath  supreme  jurisdiction,  and 
"  may  visit  both  the  Universities  by  your  commission,  not- 
"  withstanding  you  may  do  it  by  your  Archbishop, — this  is 
"  an  undoubted  right/'  This  may  be  taken  to  treat  the 
University  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation ;  but  not  neces- 
sarily so, — ordinary  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  Visitor. 
The  counsel  for  Cambridge  puts  the  royal  right  of  visitation 
upon  the  ground  of  original  foundation  :  "  We  are  styled  a 
"  University  founded  by  your  Majesty's  progenitors  ;  where- 
"  fore  the  power  doth  of  right  belong  to  your  Majesty ;  and 
"  this  is  an  exemption  from  any  ordinary  jurisdiction." 
Serjeant  Thin,  on  behalf  of  Oxford,  says,  "  None  can  found 
"  a  University  but  your  Majesty  and  your  progenitors ;  so 
"  none  have  power  but  your  Majesty  to  visit  there." 
u  Several  visitations  have  been  made  by  the  King.  The 
"  University,  ever  visited  by  your  Majesty,  or  by  commission 
"  from  your  Majesty  ....  we  humbly  desire  to  be  still 
"  visited  by  your  Majesty :"  putting  the  royal  right  on  the 
grounds  of  foundation  and  prescriptive  usage.  Upon  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  cause  it  was  declared  by  the  King, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  "  that  it  was  granted 
"  on  all  hands  that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
"  visit  the  Universities ;  and  that  the  Archbishop  had  power 
"  to  visit  them  as  within  his  province."  Here  we  have, 
besides  the  acknowledgments  of  the  University,  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Crown,  if  not  of  the  title  of  Visitor,  at  least  of 
the  right  to  visit.* 

In  the  year  1647  University  Delegates  f  were  specially 
appointed  in  Convocation  to  conduct  the  then  "  case  on  the 
"  part  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary Visitors.  These  Delegates  "  had  power  given  them 

*  See  Appendix  C,  p.  39. 

f  The  change  in  the  constitutional  government  of  the  University  is 
curious.  Though  there  were  the  same  statutes  in  1647  as  now,  yet 
then  Delegates  of  Convocation  conducted  the  case  of  the  University, 
now  a  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  The  Delegates  certainly 
discharged  their  dangerous  duties  with  much  temper,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge. 
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"  to  answer  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  University  in  all 
"  things  pertaining  to  the  public  good  of  the  University." 
They  accordingly  "fortified"  all  members  of  the  University 
who  were  summoned  before  the  Visitors  with  this  answer, 
which  was,  moreover,  passed  in  Convocation,  and  was  thus, 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  the  act  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity : — "  We  cannot  acknowledge  any  Visitor  but  the 
"  King,  or  such  that  are  immediately  sent  by  His  Majesty ; 
"  it  being  one  of  His  Majesty's  undoubted  rights  .  .  .  and 
"  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  the  University  .  .  .  that  His 
"  Majesty,  and  without  him  none  other,  is  to  visit  the  Uni- 
"  versity."  (Wood,  Annals,  1647,  p.  524.)  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Proctors,  Heads  of  Houses,  Doctors  and  Masters, 
all  gave  the  same  answer.  This  acknowledgment  of  the 
Royal  right  to  visit  the  University  is  the  more  valuable 
because  these  same  Delegates  denied  that  the  King  could 
visit  all  Colleges* 

In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Royal  right  of  visiting 
the  Universities  was  ever  questioned ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  gloried  in  as  an  University  privilege,  and  urged  in  bar 
of  jurisdiction  by  other  parties.  And  I  apprehend  this 
answer  is  good  in  law.f  In  Dr.  Bentley's  case  (R.  v.  Chan, 
of  Camb.,  Raymond,  ii.)  a  mandamus  had  been  directed  to 
the  Chancellor,  &c.,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to 
restore  Dr.  Bentley  to  the  Academical  Degrees  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  The  University,  in  their  return,  relied 
upon  the  suspension  of  those  Degrees  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court,  and  the  deprivation  by  Convocation ;  and,  in 
support  of  their  jurisdiction,  appealed  to  the  Charter  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament,  13  Eliz., 

*  "  If  any  man  be  cited  in  the  capacity  of  a  Head,  Fellow,  or  Scholar 
'  of  any  College  (except  Christ  Church),  he  is  to  say  that  he  is  to  appear 
'  before  no  other  Visitor  but  him  whom  the  statutes  of  the  College 

*  appoint  to  be  his  Visitor.     If  it  be  replied,  the  King,  by  whose  com- 
'  mission  they  sit,  may  visit  all  Colleges ;  he  is  to  answer  that  the 

*  contrary  was  a  judged  case,  4°  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  Magd.  College." 
(Wood,  ii.  p.  520.) 

f  See  Appendix  C,  p.  40. 
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confirming  it.  This  return  was  held  to  be  ill,  because  Dr. 
Bentley  had  "  been  proceeded  against  and  degraded  without 
"  being  heard,  which  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,"  and  a 
peremptory  mandamus  to  restore  was  granted.  But  Dr. 
Bentley's  counsel  admitted  "  that  if  the  University  had 
"  returned  that  the  King  was  their  Visitor,  as  they  might 
"  have  done,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  here ; 
"  but  not  having  returned  that  they  had  a  Visitor,  if  it 
"  appears  by  the  return  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Uni- 
"  versity  have  not  been  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  justice,  a 
"  peremptory  mandamus  ought  to  issue/'  In  the  case  of 
Philips  v.  Bury,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  it  was 
held,  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Visitor's 
jurisdiction,  if  he  do  not  exceed  it,  was  not  to  be  interfered 
with  ;  and  that  his  determinations  are  final,  and  examinable 
in  no  other  Court  whatever.  This  indeed  had  reference  to 
an  eleemosynary  corporation  (Exeter  College),  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  this  makes  any  difference  in  the  principle  of 
visitatorial  authority;  and  I  am  contending  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  this  incident  (visitation)  of  an  eleemosynary  cor- 
poration. 

I  will  conclude  with  mentioning  a  few  acts  of  seemingly 
visitatorial  power  by  Kings,  such  as,  we  may  suppose,  Ser- 
jeant Thin  alluded  to  when  he  based  the  right  upon  pre- 
scription. 

In  the  year  1314,  a  controversy  arose  between  the  Masters 
of  Arts  on  the  one  side,  and  the  preaching  friars  (who 
appear  to  have  graduated  in  Divinity)  on  the  other.  A 
composition  relating  to  the  solemnization  of  vespers,  preach- 
ing, and  attendance  on  lectures,  disputations  and  determi- 
nations (all  purely  academical  matters),  was  made  between 
the  parties  and  confirmed  by  the  King.  The  controversy, 
however,  still  continuing,  through  the  Pope's  interference, 
the  Chancellor  appealed,  1318,  to  the  King  and  his  Council 
in  Parliament  at  York,  who  desire  the  Sheriff  to  assist  the 
Chancellor  in  the  maintenance  of  privileges  granted  to  the 
University  by  the  Charters  of  the  King  and  his  progenitors. 
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1322,  a  difference  arising  between  the  then  Chancellor 
and  the  Masters  and  Scholars,  the  case  was  heard  before 
the  King  in  Council,  and  there  determined.  In  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties,  this  case  is  similar  to  the  one  between 
Laud  and  the  University,  reported  by  Rushworth. 

1325,  a  contention  existing  between  the  University  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  as  to  jurisdiction  over  clerks,  the 
Archdeacon  appeals  to  the  Pope  :  the  Chancellor  and  Proc- 
tors, on  the  part  of  the  University,  "  say  openly  that  they 
"  were  not  to  be  impleaded  in  Courts  beyond  the  seas,"  and 
apply  to  the  King  for  redress.  This  Edward  II.,  in  the 
decline  of  his  power,  was  very  little  able  to  give  them :  he, 
however,  wrote  to  the  Pope ;  and  so  did  Edward  III.,  1335, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  whole  body  of 
Masters. 

1335,  Edward  III.  granted  a  commission  to  put  down 
those  who  "  most  impudently  studied  at  Stamford,"  the 
University  having  petitioned  against  them. 

1349,  disputes  running  high  about  an  election  fora  Chan- 
cellorship, the  King  interferes,  and  sends  down  a  commission 
"  to  examine  or  make  search  into  the  said  riot,  and  after 
"  they  had  done  so,  to  settle  a  right  understanding  between 
"  the  parties." 

1379,  a  visitation  of  Queen's  College  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York  not  proving  successful,  he  invokes  the  Royal 
authority  in  support  of  his  own. 

1384,  a  controversy  happening  between  the  Physicians 
and  Lawyers  about  precedence,  the  latter  appealed  to  the 
Pope  against  the  University  Statute  regulating  their  place : 
but  Richard  II.  annulled  all  causes  so  translated  to  the 
harm  of  the  University  privileges,  which  he  enforced. 

1434,  the  Bachelors  of  Laws  affecting  the  title  of  Masters, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  University,  took  their 
cause  from  the  Chancellor's  Court  to  the  Court  of  Arches  : 
the  University  appeal  to  the  King  to  preserve  intact  their 
privileges,  and  to  refer  back  the  cause  to  the  University 
Court :  which  was  done. 
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1442,  a  discord  happening  between  the  Grammar  Mas- 
ters and  the  Masters  of  Arts  concerning  the  payment  of  an 
allowance  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  both  parties  "  made 
"  their  complaint  for  remedy  sake  to  the  King." 

1444,  "  the  King  takes  order  that  Latin  sermons  be  duly 
"  performed "  for  the  encouragement  of  the  language. 
Henry  VIII.  did  the  same.  Charles  I.  ordered  Latin 
prayers,  as  well  as  sermons. 

1448,  "  one  Morgan  Philip,  Clerk,  having  been  banished 
"  from  the  University  for  some  misdemeanour,  was,  by  the 
"  King's  letters  sent  to  the  University  in  his  behalf,  restored 
"  to  his  former  state." 

I  will  stop  here.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  commissions  of 
visitation  issued  after  the  Reformation,  because  they  are 
said  to  be  Ecclesiastical  Commissions,  in  which  the  Crown 
dealt  with  the  University  as  an  Ecclesiastical  body,  or  are 
founded  on  Acts  of  Parliament  now  repealed.  I  would 
remark,  however,  that  a  certain  spiritual  control  was  exer- 
cised by  some  Kings  in  the  University,  even  in  Papal  times, 
particularly  in  the  suppression  of  Lollards. 

There  is  one  more  case  to  which  I  will  call  attention, 
though  I  am  ignorant  what  amount  of  authority  is  due  to 
it.  In  1611,  the  citizens  of  Oxford  encroached  upon  the 
University  privileges :  "a  process  of  law  was  had  between 
"  both  the  bodies,  before  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench," 
but  without  result  there.  The  case  was  ultimately  heard 
and  determined  by  certain  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
whom  the  King  committed  it.  (Wood,  Annals,  var.  years.) 
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Visitation  of  Colleges. 

THE  Royal  and  other  visitations  of  Oxford,  since  the  rise 
of  the  Colleges  to  academical  importance,  have  dealt  with 
the  Colleges  as  well  as  with  the  University.*  Henry  VIII/s 
Visitors,  1535,  established  in  certain  Colleges,  out  of  the 
funds  of  those  Colleges,  public  lectures,  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  less  wealthy  Colleges  were  to  have  recourse. 
The  same  thing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  1579.  He 
commuted  the  payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  by  the 
Colleges  into  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Divinity  Lec- 
ture, 1536.  Edward  VI. 's  Commissioners,  1549,  sus- 
pended, according  to  the  Royal  letters,  all  College  Statutes, 
and  allowed^none,  without  their  leave,  to  proceed  to  a  sta- 
tutable  election  :  their  authority  extended  to  the  deposition 
of  College  officers,  alienation  of  College  property,  alteration 
of  Statutes,  and  regulation  of  studies.  Under  Queen  Mary's 
visitation,  1553,  "  Religion  and  learning  put  on  another 
"  face."  In  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  instituted  "  a  mild 
"  and  gentle,  not  rigorous  reformation  ;"  that  is  to  say,  her 
Visitors  suspended  College  elections,  purged  College  cha- 
pels, annulled  Cardinal  Pole's  regulations,  removed,  ejected, 
exiled,  or  imprisoned  certain  eminent  College  authorities 
who  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy.  In  Corpus  Christi 
College  a  President  was  forcibly  imposed,  1568,  and  the 
dissentient  Fellows  ejected.  She  was  opposed  in  Magdalen 
College,  and  this  case  was  quoted  against  the  Parliamentary 
Commission,  1647,  which  claimed  the  right  of  visiting  all 
Colleges  in  the  King's  name.  In  1570  and  in  1575  Par- 
liament interfered,  to  make  College  lands  more  profitable, 
by  regulating  the  terms  of  leases  with  the  tenants.  (Anthony 
a  Wood,  Annals,  var.  years.) 

*  See  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  p.  81. 
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History  of  the  Subscription  Tests  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  <|'c.  fyc. 

A  VOLUNTARY  association  of  teachers  and  pupils  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  forms  the  unpretending  origin  of  the  ancient 
University  of  Oxford.  Scholastic  philosophy  in  the  twelfth 
century  gave  independence  to  the  youthful  academy,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  Oxford  acquired  additional  renown 
as  the  home,  for  forty  years,  of  the  great  reformer  Wycliffe. 
Here,  he  courageously  opposed  the  growing  power  of  the 
mendicant  friars,  and  the  Scriptures  were  appealed  to  on 
both  sides  as  a  decisive  authority,  independent  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  Oxford,  Wycliffe  farther  distinguished  him- 
self by  writing  and  lecturing  against  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  ;  but,  after  an  able  defence  of  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  he  was  ulti- 
mately obliged,  by  the  order  of  King  Richard  II.,*  to  desist 
from  his  labours  in  the  University.  His  followers,  however, 
rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  Archbishop  Arundel  was 
twice  obliged,  by  their  determined  conduct,  to  relinquish  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1397, 
the  Archbishop  was  informed  that  the  right  of  visiting  be- 
longed to  the  King,|  and  in  1411,  the  same  prelate  was 
met  at  the  borders  of  the  University  by  the  Chancellor 
Richard  Courtney,  and  the  two  proctors,  who  plainly  stated 
to  him,  that  "  he  might  come  as  a  stranger,  but  not  as  a 
"  visitor."  Indignant  at  the  repulse  which  he  had  received, 
Archbishop  Arundel  invoked  the  aid  of  King  Henry  IV. ; 
the  Chancellor  was  consequently  superseded  in  his  office  ; 
the  two  proctors  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
the  young  men  "  who  had  been  so  insolent  as  to  confront 

*  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  Wycliffe,  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Vaughan, 
D.D.     Preface,  p.  xc. 

t  Anthony  Wood's  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1397. 
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"  the  said  archbishop  when  he  came  to  visit,  and  had  been 
"  ready  to  resist  him  with  swords,  bows,  and  arrows,  were 
"  as  truants  corrected  by  the  rod  and  ferula ;"  and  lastly, 
the  Archbishop  was  formally  requested  by  a  convocation  of 
the  Clergy  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  to  visit 
the  University  of  Oxford  ; — "  considerations  being  had  how 
"  the  University  was  overspread  with  Wycliffism."  An  in- 
vestigation subsequently  took  place  respecting  heresy  in  the 
University,  which  led  to  certain  letters  of  execration,  sent 
by  the  Oxford  Wycliffiites  to  Archbishop  Arundel,  for  his 
great  seventy  towards  them.* 

Royal  letters  were  sent  to  the  University  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  commanding  a  search  for  the  books  of  Wyc- 
liffe  and  Peacock,  which  had  been  dispersed  in  the  colleges 
and  halls,  and  directing  "  an  order  to  be  taken  of  those  that 
"  were  Wycliffe's  followers,  that  they  might  be  punished. "f 

Cardinal  Wolsey  exercised  an  extraordinary  control  over 
the  University.  In  1518,  a  solemn  decree  was  made  by  that 
learned  body,  not  only  to  give  up  their  statutes  into  the 
Cardinal's  hands  to  be  reformed,  corrected,  changed,  and 
renewed,  but  also  to  submit  their  liberties,  indulgencies, 
privileges,  and  indeed  the  whole  University  (the  colleges  ex- 
cepted)  to  be  by  him  disposed  and  framed  into  good  order. 
In  1523,  the  canons  of  St.  Frideswide  were  removed  by  the 
orders  of  the  Cardinal  to  make  room  for  the  scholars  and 
lecturers  of  Cardinal  College,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Wolsey,  and  endowed  with  the  property  of  various  monas- 
teries. 

Several  teachers  of  eminence  obtained  appointments  in 
Cardinal  College,  but  the  early  prospects  of  the  new  insti- 
tution were  darkened  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  its  Lutheran 
members  :  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  the  College  was  re- 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church. 

A)l  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Papal  as 

*  Wood's  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1411.  Vol.  i. 
p.  554. 

t  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  147G. 
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well  as  Regal,  were  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
in  the  year  1532:  two  years  afterwards  a  general  valuation 
of  the  estates  of  the  Colleges  in  both  Universities  was  under- 
taken by  a  Royal  Commission ;  and,  in  1535,  visitors  were 
appointed  by  the  King  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Lec- 
turers in  Greek  and  Latin  were  established  by  the  visitors 
in  several  Colleges ;  the  scholastic  works  of  Duns  Scotus 
were  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  a  better  system  of  classical 
instruction  was  commenced.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
also  remarkable  from  the  first  introduction  of  subscription 
tests  into  the  Universities  in  connexion  with  the  following 
question,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  King  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  be  discussed  in  1534  : — 

"  Whether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  any  greater  juris- 
"  diction  collated  upon  him  from  God  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
"  in  this  kingdom  of  England  than  any  foreign  Bishop." 

This  question  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  a  similar 
query  was  subsequently  addressed  to  each  House  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  University,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
formally  renounced  by  the  majority  of  the  members :  they 
were  then  required  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration,  that  none 
of  them  would  call  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  Pope, 
or  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  would  only  designate  him  as  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  any  sermon, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  that  they  would  not  pray  for 
him  as  either  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome.*  Those  members 
of  colleges  who  would  not  renounce  the  Pope  were,  if  on  the 
foundation,  turned  out  of  their  Fellowships,  Scholarships, 
and  Chaplainships. 

Royal  orders  with  respect  to  the  election  of  Proctors,  and 
the  delivery  of  Latin  sermons,  were  sent  to  the  University  in 
1541 :  the  University  privileges  were  restored  in  1543,  but 
the  Papal  Bulls  were  not  returned.  All  Colleges  were 
given  to  the  King  for  his  lifetime,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1545,  and  letters  were  sent  to  him  from  the  Uni- 

*  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  1534. 
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versities,  submitting  to  His  Majesty's  discretion,  which  were 
graciously  received.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  the 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  quoted  by  Anthony  Wood, 
informs  us  of  an  intended  plan  of  Henry  VIII.  to  set  apart 
one  College  for  the  students  of  Civil  Law  in  Oxford,  and 
to  appropriate  another  College  for  the  students  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  This  proposed  arrangement  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  the  Colleges  already  established,  and  the 
Heads  of  Houses  arrived  at  Court,  to  request  that  it  might 
not  be  carried  into  effect ;  they,  also,  at  the  same  time, 
"  most  humbly  thanked  the  King's  Highness  for  the  con- 
"  tinuance  of  their  Houses,  and  desired  his  gracious  good- 
"  ness  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  :"  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  shortly  afterwards  led  to  the  postponement  of  the 
contemplated  changes  in  the  Colleges. 

Preparations  for  a  Royal  Visitation  off  the  University  of 
Oxford  were  made  at  an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  in  1549  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued, 
authorising  the  following  ten  Commissioners,  viz.  : — the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Lisle,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
AVorcester,  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  William  Petre,  Dr. 
Richard  Cox,  almoner  and  tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  Simon 
Heynes,  Dean  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Christopher  Nevinson,  and 
Richard  Morison,  Esq.,  or  any  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two,  or  one  of  them,  to  visit  the  University,  both  in  its 
principal  corporation,  and  in  the  Colleges,  "in  capite  et 
"  membris,"  and  the  visitation  was  also  to  extend  to  the 
King's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  to  Winchester  College. 
Dr.  Cox  appears  to  have  been  de  facto  at  the  head  of  this 
Commission,  and  none  of  the  University  authorities  dared  to 
oppose  his  wishes  with  respect  to  the  appointments  which 
became  vacant  in  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

Large  and  important  powers  were  intrusted  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  they  might  inquire  into  every  kind  of  detail 
with  respect  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  they  had  even 
the  right  of  imprisoning  any  persons  who  rebelled  against 
their  authority.  Funds  previously  devoted  to  funeral  rites 
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and  to  banquets,  or  which  had  been  set  apart  for  either 
public  or  private  lectures,  might  be  appropriated  to  more 
suitable  uses,  and  converted  into  some  other  form  of  endow- 
ment. Property  belonging  to  the  foundation  of  any  Col- 
lege, and  intended  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  such  as  the 
support  of  choristers,  might  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  scholars  studying  grammar,  or  to  the  formation  of  Fel- 
lowships in  philosophy  and  the  Arts,  either  in  the  same 
College,  or  in  some  other  similar  institution. 

The  Commissioners  had  farther  the  right  to  remove 
Masters,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  either  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  their  respective  Colleges,  or  for  the  advantage 
of  the  University,  and  that  of  learning  ;*  and  they  might 
appoint  other  persons  in  their  room.  They  had  the  power, 
if  it  should  seem  to  them  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  unite  two  or  more  Colleges  into  one,  whether 
such  Colleges  were  of  Royal  Foundation,  or  had  been 
founded  by  other  parties.  In  their  visitatorial  capacity  they 
might  demand  and  receive,  examine  and  consider  any  of  the 
incorporations,  foundations,  statutes,  ordinances,  privileges, 
compositions,  accounts,  and  other  muniments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Colleges,  and  the  Halls ;  and  they  might  alter 
the  existing  form,  and  direct  a  more  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  religious  services,  disputations  and  public  lectures,  as 
well  as  of  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  of  granting  rewards 
to  learning.  The  injunctions  and  statutes  of  the  visitors  were 
to  be  delivered  in  the  Royai  name  ;  suitable  penalties  were  to 
be  awarded  in  case  of  disobedience  to  them,  and  any  statutes 
or  customs  of  a  contrary  tendency  were  to  be  entirely  abo- 
lished. All  the  members  of  the  University  were  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  to  renounce  the  usurped 
and  pretended  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Meetings 
of  the  Heads  of  House?,  or  of  the  students,  might  be  sum- 
moned or  dissolved  by  the  Visitors,  and  an  unlimited  privi- 
lege was  granted  to  them,  of  inquiring  into  and  reforming 
the  whole  University. 

*  Gommodo  reipublica?  ct  bonarum  literarum. — Wood. 
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The  royal  scheme  of  setting  apart  All  Souls  College  for 
the  use  of  students  in  Civil  Law,  and  of  devoting  New  Col- 
lege to  the  students  in  Arts  and  Theology,  was  also  recom- 
mended to  the  Visitors ;  and,  lastly,  the  King  gave  them 
authority  to  form  a  College  of  Medicine  in  the  University, 
by  setting  apart  any  one  College  which  might  seem  to  them 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  with  suggestions  that  they  should 
appoint  the  Fellows  in  that  College  who  might  be  willing  to 
undertake  medical  studies,  to  be  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  providing  also  that  those  Fellows  who  de- 
clined to  study  medicine,  or  who  were  deemed  unfit  for  that 
profession,  should  be  transferred  to  other  Colleges  ;  or,  if 
the  Visitors  preferred  it,  salaries  might  be  given  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  the  proposed  Medical  College. 

New  academical  statutes  were  soon  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Visitors,  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  and  more 
liberty  was  allowed  by  them  to  the  Students,  and  particularly 
to  the  juniors.  The  leading  academicians  who  were  known 
to  be  zealous  Roman  Catholics  were  displaced,  and  Pro- 
testants were  substituted  in  their  respective  offices  ;  injunc- 
tions were  also  prescribed  for  the  government  of  every  Col- 
lege in  the  University,  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  as  well  as 
the  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  were  allowed  to  marry,  and 
their  wives  and  families  were  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
walls  of  their  respective  Colleges. 

The  intended  union  of  several  of  the  Colleges  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  nor  was  the  College  of  Medicine  founded, 
nor  were  the  changes  in  All  Souls  and  New  College  realized, 
on  account  of  the  resistance  of  those  Colleges,  and  the  loss 
of  time  arising  from  the  absence  of  many  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  often  engaged  with  political  affairs  ; 
indeed  the  reformation  of  the  University  virtually  devolved 
on  two  or  three  Commissioners,  and  sometimes  on  Dr.  Cox 
alone,  who,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was,  in  most  cases, 
able  to  superintend  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Roman  Catholic  theological  manuscripts  and  the  works  of 
Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  other 
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scholastic  writers,  were  removed  from  the  College  libraries, 
and  Protestant  books  were  purchased. 

In  the  year  1552,  Archbishop  Cranmer  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  King  Edward  VI., 
concerning  the  book  of  the  42  Articles  of  Religion,  in  the 
compilation  of  which  he  had  been  actively  engaged.  It  was 
manifestly  his  intention  that  these  42  Articles  should  be 
subscribed  only  by  the  clergy  and  by  ecclesiastical  persons. 

"  After  my  very  humble  recommendations  unto  your  good 
"  Lordships,  I  have  sent  unto  the  same  the  book  of  Articles, 
"  which  yesterday  I  received  from  your  Lordships.  I  have 
"  sent  also  a  schedule  inclosed,  declaring  briefly  my  mind 
"  upon  the  said  book  :  beseeching  your  Lordships  to  be 
"  means  unto  the  King's  Majesty  that  all  the  Bishops  may 
"  have  authority  from  him,  to  cause  all  their  Preachers, 
"  Archdeacons,  Deans,  Prebendaries,  Parsons,  Vicars,  Cu- 
"  rates,  with  all  their  clergy,  to  subscribe  to  the  said  Articles. 

"  And  then,  I  trust,  that  such  a  concord  and  quietness  in 
"  religion  shall  shortly  follow  thereof,  as  else  is  uot  to  be 
"  looked  for,  for  many  years. 

"  God  shall  thereby  be  glorified,  his  truth  shall  be  ad- 
"  vanced,  and  your  Lordships  shall  be  rewarded  of  him,  as 
"  the  setters  forward  of  his  true  word  and  gospel. 

"  Unto  whom  is  my  daily  prayer,  without  ceasing,  to  pre- 
"  serve  the  King's  Majesty,  with  all  your  honourable  Lord- 
"  ships. 

"  From  my  house  at  Ford,  the  24th  of  this  present  month 
"  of  November.* 

"  Your  Lordships'  ever  to  command, 

"  T.  CANT. 

"  To  my  very  good  Lords  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Council." 

The  King's  letters  were  directed  to  the  official  of  the 
Court  of  Canterbury  and  the  Dean  of  the  Deanery  of  the 
Arches,  and  to  their  surrogates,  deputies,  &c.,  in  which  he 

*  Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  905. 
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enjoined  them,  the  Archbishop's  officers,  that  they  should 
cause  all  rectors,  vicars,  priests,  stipendiaries,  schoolmasters, 
and  all  that  had  any  ecclesiastical  employment,  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  Archbishop  in  his  hall  in  Lambeth,  there 
further  to  obey  and  do,  on  the  King's  part,  according  as  it 
shall  be  signified  ;*  which  practically  meant  that  all  the 
holders  of  ecclesiastical  employment  should  be  urged  to 
subscribe  the  42  Articles  of  religion. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  the  state  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Universities  was  again  altered  ;  the  oath  of 
renouncing  the  Pope  was  given  up  on  the  admission  of 
Heads  of  Houses  and  Fellows,  and  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  statutes  was  re-established.  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  sent  commissioners 
to  visit  the  three  colleges,  Magdalen,  Corpus  Christi,  and 
New  College,  belonging  to  his  patronage  :  Heads  of  Houses, 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  and  even  some  of  the  scholars  or  demies 
at  Magdalen  College,  were  removed  from  their  places  on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  attend  mass.  So  large  a  number 
of  expulsions  occurred  at  this  College,  that  no  priests  or 
deacons  could  be  found  in  the  College  who  would  say  mass 
in  the  chapel ;  there  was  no  clerk  or  chorister  to  repeat  the 
responses ;  no  Fellow  was  left  to  hear  the  service ;  there 
was  no  altar  on  which  mass  could  be  celebrated,  and  there 
were  no  sacred  vestments  for  the  priests.  Entirely  new 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  by  the  visitors  for  the  service 
of  the  mass,  and  the  younger  students,  who  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Roman  Catholic  services,  were  either  flogged,  or 
deprived  of  their  commons  t  in  the  College. 

In  1555  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt  at  Oxford,  and 
in  the  following  year  Cranmer  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
same  city.  No  Protestant  can  now  be  of  opinion  that  these 
eminent  men  died  in  vain  :  the  remembrance  of  the  religious 
reformation  for  which  they  were  put  to  death  became  more 
deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  place  of  their 

*  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  vol.  i.  p.  422.       t  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  1553. 
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execution,  near  to  Balliol  College,  has  been  recently  adorned 
by  an  appropriate  monument  to  their  memory. 

Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed 
commissioners,  by  his  legatine  authority,  in  1556,  to  visit 
the  University  of  Oxford.  This  commission  included  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Nicholas  Ormanet,  Robert  Mor- 
went,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Dr.  Cole,  Provost 
of  Eton  College,  Dr.  Walter  Wright,  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford, and  some  others.  Inquiries  were  instituted  by  them  as 
to  the  observance  of  the  ancient  statutes  both  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  each  of  the  colleges  ;  and  the  Commissioners 
also  obtained  information  with  respect  to  the  statutes  or 
customs  introduced  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  in  oppo- 
sition either  to  canon  law,  or  to  the  ancient  foundation  and 
early  academical  statutes  and  customs.  All  the  active 
friends  of  the  Reformation  were  ejected  from  their  places. 
The  English  Bibles  were  collected  and  burnt  in  the  market- 
place ;  Protestant  books  were  removed  from  the  public 
libraries,  and  scholars  who  ventured  to  retain  such  books 
privately  in  their  possession  were  expelled. 

A  new  set  of  statutes  was  sent  to  the  University  by  Car- 
dinal Pole,  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Acade- 
mical Chancellor  :  these  statutes  were  in  great  part  intended 
to  enforce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  new  regulations  led  to  secessions  of  students  from 
the  University.  Good  scholars  were  thus  lost,  who  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  any  seat  of  learning.  Very  few 
degrees  were  taken  at  Oxford  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  the 
Readers  in  the  schools  were  hardly  able  to  go  through  a 
lecture ;  scarcely  one  sermon  in  a  month  was  delivered  in 
the  city ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language 
was  seldom  professed,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  by  any 
student. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  according  to 
Professor  Huber,  had  at  that  time  "  everything  except  the 
"  most  necessary  element  of  all — Freedom ;  which,  by  the 
"  immutable  laws  of  nature,  is  always  an  indispensable  con- 
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"  dition  of  real  and  permanent  prosperity  in  the  higher 
"  intellectual  cultivation  and  its  organs." 

"  In  vain,"  continues  the  learned  Professor,  "  has  brute 
"  force  at  every  time  sought,  for  the  sake  of  some  political 
"  aim,  to  thwart  this  law  of  nature  ;  those  shadowy  beings, 
"  scientific  officers  and  corporations,  can  never  become  a 
"  substitute  for  the  genuine  and  wholesome  energy  of  life. 
"  If  we  can  do  without  this  energy,  it  were  better  not  to  lose 
"  time  and  trouble  in  expensive  experiments  for  infusing  a 
"  galvanic  existence.  But  if  the  true  and  natural  life  be 
"  needed,  then  let  its  pre-requisite  be  granted — Mental 
"  Freedom."  * 

A  fresh  change  of  state  policy  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  Universities  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  follow- 
ing visitors  were  sent  to  Oxford,  that  they  might  reform  the 
University  and  the  Colleges,  viz.,  Dr.  Cox,  then  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  Sir  John  Mason,  Sir  Thomas 
Benger,  William  Kingsmill,  Dr.  Warner,  Dr.  Wright, 
John  Watson,  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  Robert  Byng,  and 
others. 

The  college  chapels  were  purged  by  the  visitors  of  the 
peculiar  symbols  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  ;  Heads  of 
Houses,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  who  had  either  left  Oxford, 
or  been  ejected  in  the  previous  reign,  were  restored  to  their 
places  ;  the  statutes  of  Cardinal  Pole  were  for  the  most  part 
annulled,  and  those  of  King  Edward  VI.  were  again  brought 
into  use.  Many  students  conformed  to  the  oath  of  royal 
supremacy,  and  to  the  comparatively  moderate  system  of 
policy  of  the  visitors  ;  but  the  University  suffered  serious 
injury  by  these  repeated  revolutions :  exercises  in  the  various 
faculties  were  seldom  performed,  few  degrees  were  taken, 
scholars  of  eminence  left  the  colleges  of  which  they  had 
been  distinguished  members,  and  a  discontented  party  re- 

*  The  English  Universities,  by  Professor  Huber ;  an  abridged  trans- 
lation, edited  by  Prof.  Francis  W.  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  291. 
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mained  in  the  University  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
reactionary  movement. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  royal  command,  and  the  Latin  version  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Queen  to  be  used  in  the  colleges  and  halls 
in  both  Universities,  as  well  as  at  the  schools  of  Eton  and 
Winchester.  Latin  at  that  period  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language  among  highly-educated  students ;  but  the 
continuance  of  a  Latin  service  at  Christ  Church,  in  the 
present  day,  only  increases  the  inattention  of  the  under- 
graduates who  are  compelled  to  be  present. 

No  ecclesiastical  test  at  matriculation  was  demanded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  the  gate  of  the 
University  was  kept  open,  and  exclusiveness  commenced 
within  its  portals,  when  attendance  at  the  reading  of  the 
liturgy,  intermediate  in  its  character  between  Roman  Catho- 
licism and  Puritanism,  was  required,  without  any  exception, 
from  all  the  students. 

An  order  was  taken  at  Oxford,  in  1564,  for  a  matricula- 
tion book,  wherein,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  scholars 
"  and  privileged  men  should  be  entered,  and  what  each  per- 
"  son  should  pay  at  the  time  of  his  matriculation."  The 
practical  business  of  matriculating  students  was  thus  con- 
ducted, at  that  time,  free  from  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

It  may  be  interesting  here,  as  a  collateral  subject  in 
Ecclesiastical  history,  to  remark,  that  in  the  year  1562  a 
Convocation  was  held  in  London,  at  which  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  religion  were  agreed  upon,  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Clergy ;  and  the  following  declaration 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  prefixed  to  these  Articles  : — 

Being  by  God's  Ordinance,  according  to  our  just  Title,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church, 
within  these  our  Dominions,  we  hold  it  most  agreeable  to  this 
our  kingly  office,  and  our  own  religious  zeal,  to  conserve  and 
maintain  the  Church  committed  to  our  charge,  in  the  unity  of 
true  Religion,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  not  to  suffer  un- 
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necessary  disputations,  altercations,  or  questions  to  be  raised, 
which  may  nourish  faction  both  in  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth. We  have,  therefore,  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  with 
the  advice  of  so  many  of  our  Bishops  as  might  conveniently  be 
called  together,  thought  fit  to  make  this  Declaration  following : 

That  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (which  have 
been  allowed  and  authorized  heretofore,  and  which  our  Clergy 
generally  have  subscribed  unto)  do  contain  the  true  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  God's  Word :  which  we 
do  therefore  ratify  and  confirm,  requiring  all  our  loving  subjects 
to  continue  in  the  uniform  profession  thereof,  and  prohibiting 
the  least  difference  from  the  said  Articles :  which  to  that  end  we 
command  to  be  new  printed,  and  this  our  Declaration  to  be  pub- 
lished therewith. 

That  we  are  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of  England : 
and  that  if  any  difference  arise  about  the  external  policy,  con- 
cerning the  Injunctions,  Canons,  and  other  Constitutions  what- 
soever thereto  belonging,  the  Clergy  in  their  Convocation  are  to 
order  and  settle  them,  having  first  obtained  leave  under  our 
Broad  Seal  so  to  do,  and  we  approving  their  said  Ordinances  and 
Constitutions ;  providing  that  none  be  made  contrary  to  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  Land. 

That  out  of  our  princely  care,  that  the  Churchmen  may  do 
the  work  which  is  proper  unto  them,  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
from  time  to  time  in  Convocation,  upon  their  humble  desire, 
shall  have  Licence  under  our  Broad  Seal  to  deliberate  of,  and 
to  do  all  such  things,  as  being  made  plain  by  them,  and  assented 
unto  by  us,  shall  concern  the  settled  continuance  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  now  established ;  from 
which  we  will  not  endure  any  varying  or  departing  in  the  least 
degree. 

That  for  the  present,  though  some  differences  have  been  ill 
raised,  yet  we  take  comfort  in  this,  that  all  Clergymen  within 
our  Realm  have  always  most  willingly  subscribed  to  the  Articles 
established ;  which  is  an  argument  to  us  that  they  all  agree  in 
the  true,  usual,  literal  meaning  of  the  said  Articles ;  and  that 
even  in  those  curious  points,  in  which  the  present  differences  lie, 
men  of  all  sorts  take  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  for  them ;  which  is  an  argument  again,  that  none  of  them 
intend  any  desertion  of  the  Articles  established. 

That  therefore  in  these  both  curious  and  unhappy  differences, 
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which  have  for  so  many  hundred  years,  in  different  times  and 
places,  exercised  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  will,  that  all  further 
curious  search  be  laid  aside,  and  these  disputes  shut  up  in  God's 
promises,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  general  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  according  to  them.  And  no  man  hereafter  shall  either 
print  or  preach  to  draw  the  Article  aside  any  way,  but  shall  sub- 
mit to  it  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning  thereof;  and  shall  not  put 
his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  but 
shall  take  it  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense. 

That  if  any  Public  Reader,  in  either  of  our  Universities,  or 
any  Head  or  Master  of  a  College,  or  any  other  person  respectively 
in  either  of  them,  shall  affix  any  new  sense  to  any  Article,  or 
shall  publicly  read,  determine,  or  hold  any  public  disputation,  or 
suffer  any  such  to  be  held  either  way,  in  either  the  Universities 
or  Colleges  respectively ;  or  if  any  Divine  in  the  Universities 
shall  preach  or  print  any  tiling  either  way,  other  than  is  already 
established  in  Convocation  with  our  Royal  Assent ;  he  or  they 
the  offenders  shall  be  liable  to  our  displeasure,  and  the  Church's 
censure  in  our  Commission  Ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  any  other ; 
and  we  will  see  there  shall  be  due  execution  upon  them. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion  agreed  upon  in  1562 
were  as  follows  : — 

I.    Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  without 
body,  parts,  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness ;  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things  both  visible  and 
invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  Persons, 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.    Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  which  was  made  very  Man. 

The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from 
everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood,  were  joined 
together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God,  and  very  Man ;  who  truly  suffered,  was  cru- 
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cified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be 
a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins 
of  men. 

III.    Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  into  Hell. 

As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried ;  so  also  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell. 

IV.    Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his 
body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  per- 
fection of  man's  nature ;  wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
there  sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

V.   Of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is 
of  one  substance,  majesty  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
very  and  eternal  God. 

VI.    Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation. 

Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  Salvation : 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  au- 
thority was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the  Canonical  Books. 


Genesis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Joshua, 

Judges, 

Ruth, 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel, 

The  Second  Book  of  Samuel, 

The  First  Book  of  Kings, 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings, 


The  First  Book  of  Chronicles, 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles, 
The  First  Book  of  Esdras, 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdras, 
The  Book  of  Esther, 
The  Book  of  Job, 
The  Psalms, 
The  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher, 
Caiitica,  or  Songs  of  Solomon, 
Four  Prophets  the  greater, 
Twelve  Prophets  the  less. 
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And  the  other  Books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read 
for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  ;  but  yet  doth  it 
not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine :  such  as  these  fol- 
lowing : 


The  Third  Book  of  Esdras, 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras, 

The  Book  of  Tobias, 

The  Book  of  Judith, 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 

The  Book  of  Wisdom, 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach, 


Baruch  the  Prophet, 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 

The  Story  of  Susannah, 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 

The  Prayer  of  Manasses, 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees, 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 


All  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly 
received,  we  do  receive  and  account  them  Canonical. 

VII.    Of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New :  for  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  man- 
kind by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard 
which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.  Although  the  Law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as 
touching  ceremonies  and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor 
the  civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in 
any  commonwealth ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man 
whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the  Commandments 
which  are  called  moral. 

VIII.    Of  the  three  Creeds. 

The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasius's  Creed,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed ;  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture. 

IX.    Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin. 

Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  (as  the 
Pelagians  do  vainly  talk :)  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption 
of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that 
the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  in 
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every  person  born  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and 
damnation.  And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in 
them  that  are  regenerated:  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called 
in  Greek  0poV^yua  o-ap»coc,  which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom, 
some  sensuality,  some  the  affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
is  not  subject  fo  the  law  of  God.  And  although  there  is  no 
condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the 
Apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself 
the  nature  of  sin. 

X.    Of  Free-will. 

The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he 
cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and 
good  works  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God :  wherefore  we  have 
no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that 
good  will. 

XI.    Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings :  wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as 
more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification.* 

XII.    Of  good  Works. 

Albeit  that,  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure 
the  severity  of  God's  judgment :  yet  are  they  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may 
be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

XIII.    Of  Works  before  Justification. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God  ;  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 

*  The  Homily  here  referred  to  is  that  entitled  «  Of  the  Salvation  of 
all  Mankind,'  Book  i.  Num.  3. 
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receive  grace,  or  (as  the  School-authors  say)  deserve  grace  of 
congruity :  yea,  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath 
willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin. 

XIV.  Of  Works  of  Supererogation. 

Voluntary  works,  besides,  over  and  above  God's  command- 
ments, which  they  call  "Works  of  Supererogation,  cannot  be 
taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety :  for  by  them  men  do  de- 
clare, that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounden 
duty  is  required :  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  When  ye  have 
done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants. 

XV.  Of  Christ  alone  ivithout  Sin. 

Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  sin  only  except,  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in 
his  flesh  and  in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without 
spot,  who,  by  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  should  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world :  and  sin  (as  St.  John  saith)  was  not  in  him. 
But  all  we  the  rest  (although  baptized  and  born  again  in  Christ) 
yet  offend  in  many  things ;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

XVI.   Of  Sin  after  Baptism. 

Not  every  deadly  sin,  willingly  committed  after  baptism,  is 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the 
grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin 
after  baptism.  After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  may  arise  again  arid  amend  our  lives.  And  therefore 
they  are  to  be  condemned  which  say  they  can  no  more  sin  as 
long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such 
as  truly  repent. 

XVII.   Of  Predestination  and  Election. 

Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God, 
whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath 
constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from 
curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out 
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of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation, 
as  vessels  made  to  honour.  Wherefore  they  which  be  endued 
with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called  according  to  God's 
purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season  :  they  through  grace 
obey  the  calling:  they  be  justified  freely:  they  be  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption :  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only- 
begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works, 
and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting 
felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and  our  Election 
in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to 
godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their 
earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  heavenly  things  ; 
as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith 
of  eternal  salvation,  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it 
doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God :  so,  for  curious 
and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  Predestination, 
is  a  most  dangerous  downfal,  whereby  the  Devil  cloth  thrust  them 
either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean 
living,  no  less  perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as 
they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture :  and  in  our 
doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  ex- 
pressly declared  unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

XVIII.    Of  obtaining  eternal  Salvation  only  by  the  Name  of 

Christ. 

They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed  that  presume  to  say  that 
every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth, 
so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and 
the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us 
only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

XIX.    Of  the  Church. 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  the 
Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance, 
in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 
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As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have 
erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
living-  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith. 

XX.    Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith:  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word 
written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it 
be  repugnant  to  another.  Therefore  although  the  Church  be  a 
witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to 
enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation. 

XXI.    Of  the  Authority  of  General  Councils. 

General  Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  without  the 
commandment  and  will  of  princes.  And  when  they  be  gathered 
together,  (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all 
be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God,)  they  may 
err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto 
God.  Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be 
declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture. 

XXII.    Of  Purgatory. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardons,  wor- 
shipping, and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  reliques,  and  also 
invocation  of  Saints,  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God. 

XXIII.    Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
public  preaching,  or  ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the  congre- 
gation, before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same. 
And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be 
chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public  authority 
given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and  send  Ministers 
into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
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XXIV.    Of  Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  a  Tongue  as 
the  People  under  standeth. 

It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public  Prayer  in  the 
Church,  or  to  minister  the  Sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  under- 
standed  of  the  people. 

XXV.    Of  the  Sacraments. 

Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens 
of  Christian  men's  profession :  but  rather  they  be  certain  sure 
witnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good  will 
towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in 
him. 

There  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  Sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  Con- 
firmation, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  extreme  Unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  being  such 
as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  yet  have 
not  like  nature  of  Sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God. 

The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon, 
or  to  be  carried  about ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.  And 
in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a  wholesome 
effect  or  operation :  but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily  pur- 
chase to  themselves  damnation,  as  St.  Paul  saith. 

XXVI.    Of  the  Unworthiness  of  the  Ministers  which  hinders 
not  the  Effect  oj  the  Sacraments. 

Although  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with 
the  good,  and  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the 
ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  ;  yet  forasmuch  as  they 
do  not  the  same  in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do 
minister  by  his  commission  and  authority,  we  may  use  their 
ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  receiving 
of  the  Sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance 
taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts 
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diminished  from  such  as  by  faith  and  rightly  do  receive  the 
Sacraments  ministered  unto  them ;  which  be  effectual,  because 
of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  although  they  be  ministered 
by  evil  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
that  inquiry  be  made  of  evil  Ministers,  and  that  they  be  accused 
by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  offences ;  and  finally,  being 
found  guilty,  by  just  judgment  be  deposed. 

XXVII.    Of  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  differ- 
ence, whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be 
not  christened  ;  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth, 
whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly 
are  grafted  in  the  Church :  the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  in- 
creased by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.  The  Baptism  of  young 
children  is  in  anywise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as  most 
agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ. 

XXVIII.   Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that 
Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another ;  but 
rather  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death :  inso- 
much that  to  such  as  rightl\T,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body 
of  Christ ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine)  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture, 
overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper, 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean, 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper, 
is  Faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordi- 
nance reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 
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XXIX.    Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although 
they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth,  as  St.  Au- 
gustine saith,  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet 
in  nowise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  con- 
demnation do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a 
thing. 

XXX.   Of  both  Kinds. 

The  Cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  Lay -people  :* 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Sacrament,  by  Christ's  ordinance 
and  commandment,  ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike. 

XXXI.    Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross. 

The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption, 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for 
sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  the 
which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were 
blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits. 

XXXII.    Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Bishops,  Priests,  arid  Deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's 
Law,  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage ;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christian 
men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the 
same  to  serve  better  to  godliness. 

XXXIII.    Of  Excommunicate  Persons,  how  they  are  to  be 
avoided. 

That  person  which,  by  open  denunciation  of  the  Church,  is 
rightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommuni- 
cated, ought  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful 

*  It  is  evident  from  this  article  of  not  denying  the  cup  to  the  lay- 
people,  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  particularly  iii tended  for  the 
guidance  of  the  clergy. — ED. 
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as  an  heathen  and  publican,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  a  judge  that  hath 
authority  thereto. 

XXXIV.   Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one,  or  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been 
diverse,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  Word.  Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgmenty 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like,) 
as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church, 
and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and  woumieth  the 
consciences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain, 
change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  ordained 
only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

XXXV.    Of  the  Homilies. 

The  second  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we 
have  joined  under  this  Article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the  former 
Book  of  Homilies,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  and  therefore  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in  Churches 
by  the  Ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be 
understanded  of  the  people. 

Of  the  Names  of  the  Homilies. 

1.  Of  the  Right  Use  of  the  Church. 

2.  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  Of  repairing  and  keeping  clean  of  Churches. 

4.  Of  good  Works ;  first  of  Fasting. 

5.  Against  Gluttony  and  Drunkenness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

7.  Of  Prayer. 

8.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

9.  That  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments  ought  to  be  minis- 

tered in  a  known  Tongue. 
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10.  Of  the  reverend  Estimation  of  God's  Word. 

1 1 .  Of  Alms  -  doing. 

1 2.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

13.  Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

14.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

15.  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 

Blood  of  Christ. 

16.  Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

17.  For  Rogation-days. 

18.  Of  the  State  of  Matrimony. 

19.  Of  Repentance. 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion. 

XXXVI.    Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers. 

The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and 
Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such  con- 
secration and  ordering ;  neither  hath  it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is 
superstitious  and  ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are  con- 
secrated or  ordered  according  to  the  rites  of  that  book,  since  the 
second  year  of  the  forenamed  King  Edward,  unto  this  time,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same 
rites,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  con- 
secrated and  ordered. 

XXXVII.    Of  the  Civil  Magistrates. 

The  King's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of 
England,  and  other  his  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  govern- 
ment of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be, 
subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

Where  we  attribute  to  the  King's  Majesty  the  chief  govern- 
ment, by  which  titles  we  understand  the  minds  of  some  slanderous 
folks  to  be  offended,  we  give  not  to  our  Princes  the  ministering 
either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the  Sacraments,  the  which  thing  the 
Injunctions  also  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth  our  Queen  do  most 
plainly  testify  ;  but  that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  godly  Princes  in  Holy  Scriptures  by 
God  himself;  that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees 
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committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and 
evil  doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of 
England. 

The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death 
for  heinous  and  grievous  offences. 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  serve  in  the  wars. 

XXXVIII.   Of  Christian  Men's  Goods,  which  are  not 
common. 

The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as  touch- 
ing the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same,  as  certain 
Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding  every  man  ought, 
of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
according  to  his  ability. 

XXXIX.    Of  a  Christian  Marts  Oath. 

As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden 
Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  his  Apostle ; 
so  we  judge  that  Christian  Religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a 
man  may  swear  when  the  Magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the  Prophet's  teach- 
ing, in  justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 
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This  Book  of  Articles  before  rehearsed  is  again  approved,  and 
allowed  to  be  holden  and  executed  within  the  realm,  by  the 
assent  and  consent  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Queen,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  &c.  Which  Articles  were  deliberately  read, 
and  confirmed  again  by  the  subscription  of  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Upper  House,  and  by  the  sub- 
scription of  the  whole  Clergy  of  the  Nether  House,  in  their  Con- 
vocation, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571. 
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The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  incor- 
porated in  1570,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (13  Eliz.  cap.  29), 
and  the  three  following  reasons  for  this  incorporation  are 
stated  in  the  preamble  : — 

"  The  great  love  and  favour  that  the  Queen's  most  excel- 
"  lent  Majesty  bears  to  her  Highness's  Universities  of 
"  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

"  The  great  zeal  and  care  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
"  of  this  present  Parliament  have  for  the  maintenance  of 
"  good  and  godly  literature,  and  the  virtuous  education  of 
"  youth  within  either  of  the  said  Universities. 

"  That  the  ancient  privileges,  liberties,  and  franchises  of 
"  either  of  the  said  Universities  heretofore  granted,  ratified, 
"  and  confirmed  by  the  Queen's  Highness,  and  her  mo^t 
"  uohle  Progenitors,  may  be  had  in  greater  estimation,  and 
"  be  of  greater  force  and  strength,  for  the  better  increase  of 
"  learning,  and  the  further  suppressing  of  vice." 

The  political  hostility  of  foreign  Roman  Catholic  powers 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  increased  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
with  which  the  continuance  of  Romanism  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  regarded  at  Court  by  the  leading  members 
of  the  Queen's  Administration. 

In  1581  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  Chancellor,  sent  letters 
to  Oxford,  inclosing  certain  proposals,  in  the  first  of  which  it 
was  stated,  that  from  the  neglect  of  the  ceremony  of  matri- 
culation, many  Papists  had  heretofore  lurked,  and  might 
hereafter  lurk,  among  the  members  of  the  University,  and 
might  be  brought  up  by  corrupt  tutors ;  neither  yielding  to 
God,  nor  to  her  Majesty,  nor  to  the  University,  their  bounden 
duty,  .as  had  of  late  years  too  much  appeared,  and  was  evi- 
dent in  sundry  young  Students  in  the  University,  some  of 
whom  were  at  Rome,  some  in  seminaries  and  other  places, 
out  of  her  Majesty's  obedience ;  on  this  account  the  Chan- 
cellor thought  it  good  to  have  various  orders  established 
with  reference  to  matriculation,  and  other  subjects,  directing, 
in  the  first  instance — 

"  That  no  Scholar  be  admitted  into  any  College  or  Hall 
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"  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  unless  he  first,  before  the 
"  Chancellor,  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed 
"  upon,  take  the  oath  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Supremacy, 
"  swear  to  observe  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  and  have 
"  his  name  registered  in  the  matriculation  book/' 

Delegates  were  appointed  at  Oxford  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals, and  decrees  were  published  in  accordance  with  them, 
enacting,  that  no  Student  should  remain  beyond  the  Friday 
week  after  his  admission  into  any  College  or  Hall,  unless  he 
had,  under  the  Vice-Chancellor's  hand  for  the  time  being,  a 
certificate  of  his  subscription  both  to  the  Articles  of  Religion, 
to  her  Majesty's  Supremacy,  and  also  to  observe  the  orders 
and  Statutes  of  the  University,  and  that  he  had  his  name 
registered  in  the  matriculation-book. 

It  will  be  observed,  both  in  the  Chancellor's  proposals  and 
in  the  decrees  of  the  University,  that  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  preceded 
the  registration  of  the  names  of  the  Students  in  the  matricu- 
lation book,  and  constituted  two  separate  forms  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  ceremony  of  matriculation. 

The  next  year  brought  another  letter  from  the  Chancellor, 
complaining  of  "secret  and  lurking  Papists"  in  Oxford, 
and  of  scholars  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  city,  who  neither 
had  their  names  entered  in  the  matriculation-book,  nor  in 
any  College  or  Hall-book,  and  who  had  no  Tutor  to  answer 
for  them. 

Some  Roman  Catholic  Students  may  perhaps  still  have 
received  degrees  at  Oxford,  for  in  1588-9  it  was  ordered  in 
Convocation,  that  no  Scholar  should  be  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  nor  from  that  of  Bachelor  to  be  a 
Master,  unless  he  could  repeat  from  memory  the  Articles 
of  faith  and  religion,  and  give  a  sufficient  reason  of  them, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  or  the  Proctor^,  or  the 
Regent  Masters. 

These  orders  and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind  were 
strictly  complied  with  in  1589 ;  but  the  Puritan  members  of 
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the  University  were  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  farther 
subscription  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was 
demanded  from  the  University  preachers  about  that  time. 

Romanising  candidates  for  degrees  had  then  but  little 
consideration  shown  to  them,  and  those  who  were  even  sus- 
pected of  Romanism  had  their  graces  denied  sometimes 
three  or  four  times,  and  "could  never  pass,  unless  they 
"  had  a  large  and  sufficient  testimony  of  their  faith,  and 
"  had  purged  themselves  by  oath  of  all  heretical  opinions." 

An  instance  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  a  candidate 
suspected  of  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  in  obtaining  his  degree 
at  Oxford,  is  given  by  Wood,  in  his  '  Annals '  for  the  Year 
1589.  After  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Thomas  Crompton, 
M.A.,  who  was  desirous  to  proceed  in  civil  law,  the  follow- 
ing protestation  on  his  behalf  was  read  in  the  congregation 
of  the  Regents,  or  junior  Masters  of  Arts : — 

It  is  not  unknown  unto  you,  that  I,  desiring  to  have  my 
grace  to  proceed  in  the  civil  law,  had  exception  against  my  pro- 
ceeding and  cause  of  unsound  religion  brought  against  me ; 
whereof,  although  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  knoweth  that  just  proof 
was  not  made,  yet  myself  being  then  not  so  well  settled  as  I 
ought  to  have  been,  cannot  nor  will  not  deny  but  that  I  did  give 
some  cause  of  suspicion,  whereof  now  T  am  heartily  sorry ;  and 
being  since  my  departure  from  this  University  ever  conversant 
with  sound  men,  do  here  protest  heartily  and  unfeignedly,  before 
God  and  this  congregation,  that  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  and 
assured  that  the  Religion  and  Doctrine  now  professed  and  main- 
tained by  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty  here  in  England  and  the 
whole  realm,  is  the  very  truth  of  God  and  agreeable  to  his  Word  ; 
which  my  protestation  I  desire  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  testimony 
against  me  for  ever,  if  I  be  found  contrary  thereunto.  And  this 
I  pray  you  to  accept  for  your  satisfaction. 

THOMAS  CROMPTON. 

The  writer  of  this  declaration  obtained  his  degree  as  the 
reward  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Parliament. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  succeeded 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  and 
sent  letters  to  the  Academical  Convocation,  with  respect  to 
subscriptions  at  matriculation  and  on  taking  degrees :  he 
gave  orders  that  a  book  should  be  made,  in  one  part  of 
which  he  directed  that  the  form  which  he  had  prescribed  for 
subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Religion,  by  such  as  took 
degrees,  should  be  set  down  apart  by  itself;  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  book,  he  ordered  an  additional  form  of 
subscription  to  be  inserted,  recognising  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  a  copy  of  the  form  of  agreement  with  the 
Articles,  both  of  which  were  to  be  signed  by  persons 
appointed  to  preach  in  the  University. 

"  Great  forgetfulness  "  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Students  with  respect  to  the  Chancellor's  orders ;  and 
in  1590  he  wrote  again  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  Convo- 
cation, that  he  could  not  learn  that  anything  at  all  had  been 
done  with  reference  to  the  forms  which  he  had  prescribed 
for  the  subscriptions  of  the  Graduates  and  University 
preachers ;  and  stating  also  that  he  was  advertised,  that  the 
former  disorders  so  often  complained  of  generally  throughout 
the  whole  realm  with  respect  to  vestments,  still  continued  in 
the  University,  if  indeed  these  disorders  had  not  increased. 

An  answer  was  sent  to  the  Chancellor's  letter  by  the 
Vice-Chancel  lor,  who  had  not  ventured  to  read  it  to  the 
Convocation,  informing  him  that  the  subscription  to  the 
Articles  of  religion  had  been  duly  observed ;  but  no  allusion 
was  made  in  this  reply  to  the  neglect  of  the  subscription  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
allowed,  that  "  the  reformation  of  apparel  was  not  so  perfect 
"  as  it  might  be,  yet  that  the  disorder  therein  did  neither 
"  increase  nor  continue,  as  the  whole  University  could 
"  testify." 

Several  successive  Chancellors  sent  letters  to  the  Uni- 
versity on  these  topics,  and  Wood  notices  the  general  feature 
of  the  time,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  a  strict  eye  kept 
over  them,  but  that  the  Puritans,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
University,  were  not  so  much  regarded. 

2  G 
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Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  election  of  two 
burgesses  to  sit  in  Parliament  for  the  University  and  Col- 
leges. The  charter  conferring  this  privilege  describes  the 
Academy  and  University  of  Oxford  as  "  an  ancient  Uni- 
"  versity,  consisting  of  very  many  Colleges,  Halls,  and  hos- 
"  tels  of  good  learning/'  and  abounding  in  a  multitude  of 
men  endowed  with  piety,  wisdom,  learning,  and  integrity, 
and  in  which  all  branches  of  science  both  divine  and  human, 
and  likewise  all  the  liberal  arts,  have  been  cultivated  and 
professed :  it  also  remarks,  that  it  seemed  worth  while  and 
necessary  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  whole  state,  as 
well  as  of  the  University,  and  of  each  of  the  Colleges,  Halls, 
and  hostels,  that  the  University  should  have  burgesses  in 
Parliament  from  among  their  own  members,  who  should 
from  time  to  time  make  known  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Parliament  the  true  state  of  the  said  University,  and  of  each 
College,  Hall,  and  hostel  therein,  so  that  no  statute  or 
general  act  might  prejudice  or  injure  those  institutions,  or 
any  one  of  them  in  particular,  through  want  of  just  and 
proper  knowledge  and  information. 

In  the  year  1611  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford  is 
described  by  Wood  as  exceeding  2420,  among  whom  there 
were,  he  says,  several  that  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Representations  were  made  to  King 
James  I.  of  the  increase  of  Puritanism  at  Oxford,  and  that 
lecturers  and  divers  other  preachers  in  and  about  the  Uni- 
versity "  positively  maintained  such  doctrines  as  were  not 
"  maintained  or  allowed  by  the  Church  of  England."  The 
following  Royal  directions  were,  probably  in  consequence  of 
this  Puritanical  tendency,  sent  in  1616  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, certain  Heads  of  Houses,  and  to  the  two  Professors  of 
Divinity,  to  be  carefully  put  in  execution : — 

"  JAMES  REX. 

"  1.  His  Majesty  signified  his  pleasure  that  he  would  have  all 
that  take  any  degree  in  schools  to  subscribe  to  the  three  Articles 
of  the  36th  Canon. 
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"  2.  That  no  preacher  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  to\vn  but 
such  as  are  every  way  conformable,  both  by  subscription  and 
every  other  way. 

"  3.  That  all  students  do  resort  to  the  sermons  at  St.  Mary's, 
and  be  restrained  from  going  to  any  other  Church  in  the  time  of 
St.  Mary's  sermons  ;  and  that  provision  be  made  that  the  sermons 
in  St.  Mary's  be  diligently  made  and  performed  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon. 

11  4.  That  the  ordinary  Divinity  Act  be  constantly  kept  with 
three  Respondents. 

"  5.  That  there  be  a  great  restraint  of  scholars  haunting  of 
town-houses,  especially  in  the  night. 

"  6.  That  all  scholars,  both  at  chapel  and  at  the  schools,  keep 
their  scholastical  habits. 

"7.  That  young  students  in  divinity  be  directed  to  study  such 
books  as  be  most  agreeable  in  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  excited  to  bestow  their  time  on  the 
fathers  and  councils,  on  schoolmen,  histories,  and  controversies, 
and  not  to  insist  too  long  upon  compendiums  and  abbreviations, 
making  them  the  grounds  of  their  study  in  divinity. 

"  8.  That  no  man,  either  in  pulpit  or  in  schools,  be  suffered  to 
maintain  dogmatically  any  point  of  doctrine  that  is  not  allowed 
by  the  Church  of  England. 

"  9.  That  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two  Professors  [of 
Divinity],  or  two  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  do  every  Michaelmas 
Term,  when  his  Majesty  resorts  into  those  parts,  wait  upon  his 
Majesty,  and  give  his  Majesty  a  just  account  how  these  his 
Majesty's  instructions  are  observed." 

The  36th  Canon,  referred  to  in  the  first  of  the  Royal 
directions  of  King  James  I.  in  1616,  formed  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  canons  which  had  been  thir- 
teen years  before  agreed  upon  with  the  King's  licence,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  President  of  the  Convocation  for  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  fest  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  said  province,  in  their  Synod  begun  at  London, 
A.D.  1603,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  had 
been  subsequently  published  "  for  the  due  observation  of 
"  them,  by  His  Majesty's  authority,  under  the  great  seal 
"  of  England/' 

It  appears  from  the  preamble  to  these  canons,  that  the 

2  G  2 
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King  had  appointed  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convocation,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  his  Majesty,  by  virtue 
of  his  Royal  prerogative  and  supreme  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical causes,  had  granted  by  his  letters  patent,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  President  of 
the  Convocation,  and  to  the  other  Bishops,  Deans  of  Cathe- 
dral Churches,  Archdeacons,  Chapters,  and  Colleges,  and 
the  other  clergy  of  every  diocese  within  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, that  they  from  time  to  time,  during  the  first  Par- 
liament at  that  period  prorogued,  might  "confer,  treat, 
"  debate,  consider,  consult,  and  agree  of  and  upon  such 
"  canons,  orders,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  as  they  should 
"  think  necessary,  fit,  and  convenient  for  the  honour  and 
"  service  of  Almighty  God,  the  good  and  quiet  of  the 
"  Church,  and  the  better  government  thereof,  to  be  from 
"  time  to  time  observed,  performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept  as 
"  well  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops,  and 
"  their  successors,  and  the  rest  of  the  whole  Clergy  of  the 
"  said  province  of  Canterbury  in  their  several  callings, 
"  offices,  functions,  ministries,  degrees,  and  administrations ; 
"  as  also  by  all  and  every  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  other 
"  Judge  of  the  said  Archbishop's  Courts,  Guardians  of  Spi- 
"  ritualities,  Chancellors,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons, 
"  Commissaries,  Officials,  Registrars,  and  all  and  every 
"  other  Ecclesiastical  Officers,  and  their  inferior  Ministers, 
"  whatsoever,  of  the  same  province  of  Canterbury,  in  their 
"  and  every  other  of  their  distinct  Courts,  and  in  the  order 
"  and  manner  of  their  and  every  of  their  proceedings  :  and 
"  by  all  other  persons  within  this  realm,  as  far  as  lawfully 
"  being  members  of  the  Church,  it  may  concern  them,  as  in 
"  our  said  Letters  Patent  amongst  other  clauses  more  at 
"  large  doth  appear. " 

Within  these  limits,  the  Convocation  of  1603  agreed 
upon  their  canons,  obedience  to  which  was  only  expected 
from  the  members,  and  particularly  from  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
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One  portion  of  the  canons  relates  especially  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
department  is  comprised  the  36 th  canon,  the  subscription 
to  whose  articles  now  excludes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  laity 
of  this  country  from  the  degrees  and  honours  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

The  original  ecclesiastical  character  of  College  Fellow- 
ships was  shown  in  the  33rd  Canon,  with  reference  to  the  titles 
of  such  persons  as  are  to  be  made  Ministers,  where  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Chapters, 
and  Colleges  with  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  in  Convocation 
refer  to  the  Decrees  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  none  should 
be  admitted  either  Deacon  or  Priest,  who  had  not  first  some 
certain  place  where  he  might  use  his  function,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  ancient  examples  they  ordain, — 

"  that  henceforth  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  Sacred 
Orders,  except  he  shall  at  that  time  exhibit  to  the  Bishop  of 
whom  he  desireth  imposition  of  hands,  a  Presentation  of  himself 
to  some  Ecclesiastical  Preferment  then  void  in  that  Diocese ;  or 
shall  bring  to  the  said  Bishop  a  true  and  undoubted  certificate, 
that  either  he  is  provided  of  some  Church  within  the  said  Dio- 
cese, where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  souls,  or  of  some  Minister's 
place  vacant,  either  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  diocese,  or 
in  some  other  Collegiate  Church  therein  also  situate,  where  he 
may  execute  his  ministry  ;  or  that  he  is  a  Fellow,  or  in  right 
as  a  Fellow,  or  to  be  a  Conduct  or  Chaplain  in  some  College  in 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  except  he  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Jive 
years'  standing,  that  liveth  of  his  own  charge  in  either  of  the 
Universities ;  or  except  by  the  Bishop  himself,  that  doth  ordain 
him  Minister,  he  be  shortly  after  to  be  admitted  either  to  some 
Benefice  or  Curateship  then  void.  And  if  any  Bishop  shall  ad- 
mit any  person  into  the  ministry,  that  hath  none  of  these  titles 
as  is  aforesaid,  then  he  shall  keep  and  maintain  him  with  all 
things  necessary,  till  he  do  prefer  him  to  some  Ecclesiastical 
Living.  And  if  the  said  Bishop  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be 
suspended  by  the  Archbishop,  being  assisted  with  another  Bishop, 
from  giving  of  orders  by  the  space  of  a  year." 

The  34th  Canon  describes,  in  the  following  words,  the 
qualifications  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  Ministers  : — 
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"  No  Bishop  shall  henceforth  admit  any  person  into  Sacred 
Orders,  which  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he  be  either  of 
one  of  the  Universities  of  this  realm,  or  except  he  shall  bring 
Letters  Dimissory  (so  termed)  from  the  Bishop  of  whose  diocese 
he  is ;  and  desiring  to  be  a  Deacon,  is  three  and  twenty  years 
old  ;  and  to  be  a  Priest,  four  and  twenty  years  complete :  and 
hath  taken  some  degree  of  school  in  either  of  the  said  Univer- 
sities ;  or,  at  the  least,  except  he  be  able  to  yield  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  Latin,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  ap- 
proved in  the  Synod  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this  realm, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  and  two,  and  to  confirm  the 
same  by  sufficient  testimonies  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
except  moreover  he  shall  then  exhibit  Letters  Testimonial  of  his 
good  life  and  conversation,  under  the  seal  of  some  College  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  where  before  he  remained,  or  of  three  or 
four  grave  Ministers,  together  with  the  subscription  and  testi- 
mony of  other  credible  persons,  who  have  known  his  life  and 
behaviour  by  the  space  of  three  years  next  before." 

Next,  the  35th  Canon  prescribes  an  Examination  of  such  as 
are  to  be  made  Ministers. 

"  The  Bishop,  before  he  admit  any  person  to  Holy  Orders, 
shall  diligently  examine  him  in  the  presence  of  those  Ministers 
that  shall  assist  him  at  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  if  the  said 
Bishop  have  any  lawful  impediment,  he  shall  cause  the  said 
Ministers  carefully  to  examine  every  such  person  so  to  be 
ordered.  Provided,  that  they  who  shall  assist  the  Bishop  in 
examining  and  laying  on  of  hands,  shall  be  of  his  Cathedral 
Church,  if  they  may  conveniently  be  had,  or  other  sufficient 
Preachers  of  the  same  diocese,  to  the  number  of  three  at  the 
least :  and  if  any  Bishop  or  Suffragan  shall  admit  any  to  Sacred 
Orders  who  is  not  so  qualified  and  examined,  as  before  we  have 
ordained,  the  Archbishop  of  his  province  having  notice  thereof, 
and  being  assisted  therein  by  one  Bishop,  shall  suspend  the  said 
Bishop  or  Suffragan  so  offending,  from  making  either  Deacons 
or  Priests  for  the  space  of  two  years." 

Canon  36.  Subscription  required  of  such  as  are  to 
be  made  Ministers. 

"  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the  Ministry,  uor 
cither  by  institution  or  collation  admitted  to  any  Ecclesiastical 
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Living,  nor  suffered  to  preach,  to  catechize,  or  to  be  a  Lecturer 
or  Reader  of  Divinity,  in  either  University,  or  in  any  Cathedral 
or  Collegiate  Church,  City,  or  Market-town,  Parish  Church, 
Chapel,  or  in  any  other  place  within  this  realm,  except  he  be 
licensed  either  by  the  Archbishop,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
where  he  is  to  be  placed,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  by  one 
of  the  two  Universities  under  their  seal  likewise ;  and  except  he 
shall  first  subscribe  to  these  three  Articles  following  in  such 
manner  and  sort  as  we  have  appointed." 

"  I.  That  the  King's  Majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme 
Governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  Highness's  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  things  or 
causes,  as  Temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  Ecclesiastical  or 
Spiritual,  within  his  Majesty's  said  realms,  dominions,  and 
couiuries. 

"  II.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  Ordering  of 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  be  used ;  and 
that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  Book  prescribed,  in 
public  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  none 
other. 

"  III.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion 
agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  provinces, 
and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  Convocation  holden  at  London  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  and 
two ;  and  that  he  acknowledged!  all  and  every  the  Articles 
therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine  and  thirty,  besides  the 
Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 

"  To  these  three  Articles  whosoever  will  subscribe  he  shall, 
for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities,  subscribe  in  this  order  and 
form  of  words,  setting  down  both  his  Christian  and  Surname,  viz. 
/,  N.  N.,  do  ivillingly  and  ex  animo  subscribe  to  these  three 
Articles  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are  co7itained  in 
them.  And  if  any  Bishop  shall  ordain,  admit,  or  license  any,  as 
is  aforesaid,  except  he  first  have  subscribed  in  manner  and  form 
as  here  we  have  appointed,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  giving 
of  orders  and  licences  to  preach  for  the  space  of  twelve 
months.  But  if  either  of  the  Universities  shall  offend  therein, 
we  leave  them  to  the  danger  of  the  law,  and  his  Majesty's 
censure." 
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To  show  the  real  bearing  of  this  regulation,  and  that  the 
Convocation  merely  intended  the  36th  Canon  to  refer  to  the 
Clergy,  it  will  be  requisite  to  quote  the  two  next  Canons  ; 
the  first  on  the  Subscription  by  clergymen  in  presence  of 
the  Bishop  : — 

Canon  37.   Subscription  before  the  Diocesan. 

"None  licensed,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  preach,  read,  lecture, 
or  catechize,  coming  to  reside  in  any  diocese,  shall  be  per- 
mitted there  to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechize,  or  minister 
the  Sacraments,  or  to  execute  any  other  Ecclesiastical  function, 
by  what  authority  soever  he  be  thereunto  admitted,  unless  he  first 
consent  and  subscribe  to  the  three  Articles  before  mentioned, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  wherein  he  is  to 
preach,  read,  lecture,  catechize,  or  administer  the  Sacraments,  as 
aforesaid." 

The  next  canon  refers  to  the  censure  of  those  clergymen 
who  did  not  follow  out  what  they  had  subscribed: — 

Canon  38.  Revolters  after  Subscription  censured. 

"  If  any  Minister,  after  he  hath  once  subscribed  to  the  said 
three  Articles,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of  Prayer,  or  any  of 
the  Orders  of  Ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  Communion  Book, 
let  him  be  suspended  ;  and  if  after  a  month  lie  do  not  reform  and 
submit  himself,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ;  and  then  if  he  shall 
not  submit  himself  within  the  space  of  another  month,  let  him  be 
deposed  from  the  ministry." 

An  impartial  consideration  of  these  Canons  must  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  extension  of  the  subscription  in  the 
36th  Canon,  to  "  all  that  take  any  degree  in  schools,"  as 
required  by  the  Royal  directions  of  1616,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary exercise  of  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
intended  probably,  at  the  time,  to  check  the  progress  of 
Puritanism  at  Oxford,  but  which  may  have  afterwards  led  to 
the  arbitrary  right  of  the  Sovereign  himself  being  called  in 
question  by  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  University. 
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In  the  year  1622,  a  preacher  of  the  name  of  Knight  de- 
clared in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  "  that  the  inferior 
"  magistrate  had  a  lawful  power  to  order  and  correct  the 
"  King,  if  he  did  amiss  ;"  and  on  being  required  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  deliver  up  the  notes  of  his  discourse,  with  an 
account  of  the  contrivers  and  abettors  of  the  sermon,  he  as- 
serted that  in  this  doctrine  he  had  followed  Parseus,  then  a 
professor  of  Divinity  at  Heidelberg,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Romans ;  and  that  King  James  was  at 
that  very  time  sending  aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who 
were  in  arms  against  their  King.  Knight  was  imprisoned 
for  the  seditious  language  of  his  sermon,  and  Royal  letters 
were  sent  to  Oxford,  enjoining  on  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
that  the  course  of  study  in  Divinity  recently  recommended 
by  the  King  should  be  observed  throughout  the  University  ; 
a  mandatory  letter,  signed  by  fourteen  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  was  also  sent  to  the  academical  authorities, 
directing  the  works  of  Paraeus  to  be  publicly  burnt,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  tenets  of  that  writer  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  censured  by  a  unani- 
mous decree  in  convocation,  as  false,  seditious,  impious,  and 
destructive  of  all  civil  government.  It  was  farther  declared 
by  the  academical  convocation,  that  all  Doctors,  Masters  of 
Arts,  Bachelors  of  Law,  and  Bachelors  of  Physic,  living 
within  the  University,  should  subscribe  the  censures  and 
decrees  on  this  subject  which  the  University  had  promul- 
gated, and  that  "  whosoever  did  hereafter  take  any  degree 
"  in  any  faculty  whatsoever  should  first  acknowledge  the 
"  truth  and  justice  of  those  censures  by  his  subscription  to 
"  the  same,  and  should  withal  take  his  corporal  oath, 
"  that  he  did  not  only  from  his  heart  condemn  the  said 
"  doctrines  of  Paraeus,  but  that  he  would  neither  preach, 
"  teach,  nor  maintain  the  same,  nor  any  of  them  for  the 
"  future." 

Young  divines  were  still  found  at  Oxford,  notwithstanding 
this  pressure  of  academical  authority,  who  controverted 
the  doctrines  then  so  popular  at  court,  and  among  these 
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students,  Anthony  Wood  mentions  Sheldon,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others,  whose  minds,  he  says,  changed  when  they  became 
Bishops  and  Deans.* 

The  custom  of  allowing  non  resident  Members  of  Con- 
vocation to  come  to  Oxford  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the 
two  proctors,  attracted  the  attention  of  Laud,  when  he  was 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  at  his  suggestion  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  sent  certain 
decrees  or  statutes  to  the  academical  authorities,  in  1628, 
tor  prevent  non-residents  from  giving  votes  at  such  elections, 
and  to  limit  the  right  of  voting  to  those  Members  of  Con- 
vocation who  were  either  on  the  Foundation  of  their  re- 
spective Colleges,  or  who  had  been  for  some  months  in  the 
previous  year  resident  in  one  of  the  halls.  This  new  regu- 
lation was  at  once  resisted  in  the  University,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor shortly  afterwards  gave  his  sanction  to  the  election 
being  conducted  in  the  ancient  manner. 

In  1636,  when  the  new  code  of  University  statutes  was 
completed,  Laud  .held  the  offices  of  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was 
treated  with  so  much  deference  by  the  academical  authori- 
ties, as  to  be  often  styled  in  their  letters  and  addresses,  by 
the  titles  of  "  His  Holiness,"  and  "  Most  Holy  Father."  f 
Bowing  to  the  altar  was  in  that  day  considered  of  import- 
ance by  the  High  Church  party,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Chancellor  requested  of  the  University,  in  some  of  his 
missives  and  despatches,  that  as  often  as  they  made  their 
approaches  towards  the  altar,  they  would  remember  him  in 
their  prayers  to  Almighty  God.  He  submitted  the  new 
statutes,  the  compilation  of  which  he  had  superintended, 
to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  King  Charles  I.  by  his 
confirmation  of  them  gave  them  force  and  effect  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Sir  John  Coke,  principal  Secretary  of  State,  attended  by 

*  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  10^3. 

t  Heylin's  Life  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  p.  297. 
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four  other  Commissioners,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Henry 
Martin,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Edward  Littleton, 
Solicitor  General,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ryve,  D.C.L.,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Advocate,  presented  the  King's  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  wherein  it  appeared,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  "that  all  Heads  of  Houses  under  their  hands 
"  should  accept  the  said  statutes,  as  the  rule  by  which  they 
"  should  be  governed  and  should  govern,  and  likewise  that 
"  they  should  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  the  observance 
"  of  the  said  statutes  of  the  University/'  Accordingly,  the 
Vice- Chancellor,  the  Proctors,  and  the  several  Heads  of 
Colleges  and  Halls,  took  an  oath  according  to  the  said 
statutes,  and  subscribed  their  names  at  the  end  of  them. 

Bryan  Twyne,  who  had  been  much  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  new  code  of  statutes,  was  requested  to  write 
the  preface,  in  which  he  gave  the  following  succinct  account 
of  the  previous  revisions  of  the  academical  regulations  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary  : — 

"  When  Edward  VI.  took  his  seat  at  the  helm  of  state, 
"  a  fresh  effort  was  made,  and  new  persons  were  appointed 
"  to  revise  the  Statutes ;  but  they  were  members  of  the 
"  Council  of  State,  and  not  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
"  University,  and  they  put  forth  a  common  model  of  Statutes 
"  for  both  Universities,  so  that  each  eye  of  the  country 
"  might  be  set  in  motion  by  similar  muscles. 

"  Their  work,  authorized  as  it  was  by  the  King,  and  se- 
"  ductive  from  its  intrinsic  novelty,  seemed  in  the  first  in- 
"  stance  likely  to  be  adopted ;  but  on  the  royal  demise  it 
"  began  to  be  decried  as  too  narrow  and  confined,  and  it 
"  just  became  sufficiently  known  to  be  numbered  among  the 
"  past  events  of  the  University. 

"  Soon  afterwards,  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the 
"  same  undertaking  was  commenced  afresh  under  the  aus- 
"  pices  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  delegates  were  appointed  to 
"  take  note  of  the  excesses  and  defects  of  the  general 
"  academical  government. 

"  Upon  this  new  laws  were  passed,  but  of  the  same  limited 
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"  extent  as  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  yoke  was  im- 
"  posed,  only  by  different  hands."  * 

Anthony  Wood  informs  us,  that  when  Twyne  had  arrived 
in  his  historical  summary  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  going  about  to  discourse  of 
what  had  been  done,  or  at  least  attempted,  by  her  Visitors 
appointed  for  both  the  Universities,  he  was  called  upon  for 
his  preface,  and  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up,  as  it  was,  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,t  not  being  even  allowed  to  keep  a  copy 
of  it  by  him. 

The  Puritans  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  were  at 
that  time  numerous,  were  entirely  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Laudian  code  of  Statutes. 

Title  2,  Section  3,  of  the  Laudian  Statutes  describes  the 
conditions  of  matriculation,  which  vary  at  different  ages. 
Boys  who  matriculate  at  the  age  of  12  are  merely  expected 
to  enter  their  names  in  the  matriculation  book. 

Between  12  and  16  years  of  age  they  are  further  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  39  Articles ;  and  all  students,  who  are 
16  years  old,  are  directed  at  matriculation  to  subscribe  the 
39  Articles,  and  to  take  the  oaths  of  royal  supremacy,  and 
of  fidelity  to  the  University,  and  obedience  to  its  statutes, 
privileges,  and  customs.^ 

The  duties  of  college  tutors  are  extended  in  the  Laudian 

*  Preface  by  Bryan  Twyne  to  the  Oxford  University  Statutes  of 
1636.  Oxford  University  Statutes,  translated  by  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  xxx. 

f  Ward's  Preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Oxford  University  Statutes, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxvii. 

J  An  instance  of  the  form  required  at  matriculation  in  Oxford  is 
given  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  when  he  received  a 
certificate  of  admission  to  the  following  purport : — 

"  Oxford,  Oct.  17,  1791.— Francis  Jeffrey,  of  Queen's  College,  the 
"  son  of  a  gentleman,  appeared  before  me  (the  Vice-Chancellor),  and 
"  subscribed  the  articles  of  faith  and  religion,  and  took  the  oaths  of 
"  supremacy  and  of  observing  the  statutes,  privileges,  and  customs  of 
"  this  University." 

Some  difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  deciding  the  precise 
rank  of  the  father  of  a  student,  as  the  young  men  are  required  to  state 
whether  they  are  sons  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  or  plebeians. 
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Statutes  (Title  3,  Section  2)  to  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents, under  their  care,  in  the  39  Articles,  and  as  all  students 
were  compelled  hy  the  previous  section  (Title  3,  Section  1) 
to  become  resident  members  of  some  college  or  hall,  on 
their  first  admission  into  the  University,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  instruction  in  the  39  Articles, 
directed  in  the  University  Statutes. 

Modern  changes  in  1803  introduced  the  39  Articles  as  a 
subject  of  University  examination  previous  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts :  indeed  the  candidate  for  graduation  at 
Oxford  may  now  be  required  to  repeat  by  heart  any  one  of 
the  39  Articles,  and  to  quote  texts  in  proof  of  the  Article 
which  he  has  repeated.  The  examination  in  this  department  is 
conducted  viva  voce  in  a  public  room,  with  a  number  of  stu- 
dents seated  near  to  listen  to  whatever  replies  the  candidate 
may  make  to  the  queries  put  to  him.  Occasion  is  taken  by 
the  examiner  to  digress  from  the  Scripture  proofs  of  the 
Article  to  some  portion  of  Old  Testament  history,  through 
which  the  examination  may  range :  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Levitical  law  is  also  expected,  and  generally  the  points  of 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  such 
as  the  types  exemplified  and  the  prophecies  fulfilled  in 
the  latter,  are  much  dwelt  upon.  The  history  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  also  be  accurately 
known. 

A  viva  voce  examination  is  at  any  time  less  favourable  to 
the  clear  comprehension  of  difficult  topics  than  one  con- 
ducted with  printed  papers  of  questions,  but  so  completely 
are  the  minds  of  some  of  the  students  bewildered  with  the 
novelty  and  publicity  of  the  scene  in  this  portion  of  the 
Oxford  degree  examination,  that  a  term  seldom  passes  over 
without  the  occurrence  of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  would  be  deemed  ludicrous  on  any  less  im- 
portant or  less  serious  subject. 

So  much  attention  is  in  fact  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
dogmatic  details  of  theology,  that  the  majority  of  the  lay 
students  intended  for  the  bar  or  for  the  business  of  country 
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squires,  or  magistrates,  or  parliament,  are  hardly  willing  to 
prepare  themselves  for  such  a  professional  inquiry,  and  con- 
sequently the  majority  of  the  failures  at  the  degree  exami- 
nation occur  from  want  of  success  in  divinity. 

Experience  proves  that  the  students  who  are  plucked  in 
divinity  are  generally  deficient  in  the  department  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  texts  and  articles,  and  in  that  of  Hebrew 
history.  The  quantity  of  information  required  for  success 
in  theological  knowledge  on  this  occasion  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, fixed  and  invariable,  so  that  some  students,  who  have 
entered  themselves  as  candidates  for  their  degree,  become 
apprehensive  of  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  retire 
from  the  contest  even  before  its  commencement. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  who  retire  voluntarily, 
and  those  who  are  unsuccessful,  it  is  found  that  the  extra- 
ordinary proportion  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  annually  unable  to  pass 
the  degree  examination,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table,  from  1840  to  1845  inclusive  :•  - 

RESULTS  OF  THE  OXFORD  DEGREE  EXAMINATION. 

Total  Number  of  Total  Number  Total  did  not 

Candidates.  passed.  pass. 

1840  .  .  424  .  .  307  .  .  117 

1841  .  .  399  .  .  259  .  .  140 

1842  .  .  426  .  .  290  .  .  136 

1843  .  .  409  .  .  298  .  .  Ill 

1844  .  .  409  .  .  277  .  .  132 

1845  398          278          120 


Totals     .     .        2,465          .     .       1,709          .     .          756 
Annual  average     410          .     .          284          .     .          126 

Some  revision  of  the  Theological  department  in  the  degree 
examination  at  Oxford  is  manifestly  requisite  for  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  and  as  the  39  Articles  were  originally 
framed  for  the  clergy,  which  is  obvious  in  the  30th  Article, 
where  the  "  lay  people  "  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  class  on 
whom  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  wine  at  sacrament 
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was  to  be  conferred,  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  hold 
the  compulsory  examination  in  dogmatical  divinity  at  some 
separate  time  for  the  Theological  students. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  likely  to  permit  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  become  exclusively  an  ecclesias- 
tical institution,  with  its  principal  examination  regulated 
far  more  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  than 
for  the  laity. 

Among  the  forms  required  from  persons  intending  to  gra- 
duate at  Oxford,  the  Laudian  statutes  (of  1636)  contain  a 
special  regulation*  (title  9,  sec.  5,  chap.  3)  to  exact  a  sub- 
scription to  the  39  Articles,  and  to  the  three  Articles  of  the 
36th  Canon,  before  any  degree  is  granted. 

In  the  same  code  of  laws,  attendance  on  divine  service 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on 
the  sermons  which  are  publicly  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity, is  also  insisted  upon;f  but  the  attendance  thus 
enjoined  in  the  University  is  now  practically  optional,  and 
the  subscription  required  for  degrees  led  to  a  remonstrance 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  from  the  Puritan  party  at  Oxford, 
which  was  presented  in  1641  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1641,  the  following  declaration '  of 
opinion  was  agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
Order  of  the  House  : — 

"  That  the  subscription  to  the  three  Articles  contained  in 
"  the  36th  Canon  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions  and  Canons 
"  Ecclesiastical,  made  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1603,  ought 
"  not  to  be  pressed  or  imposed  upon  any  student  or  graduate 
"  whatsoever  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  it  being  against  the 
"  law  and  liberty  of  the  subject.  And  the  said  House  did 
"  further  declare,  that  no  scholar  in  either  of  the  Univer- 
"  sities  should  be  subject  to  the  injunction  of  doing  reverence 
"  to  the  communion  table,  either  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
"  in  either  of  the  Universities,  or  in  any  church  or  chapel 
"  belonging  to  any  college  or  hall  within  any  of  the  said 

*  Ward's  Oxford  University  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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"  Universities,  by  which  doing  of  reverence  they  understand 
"  bowing  and  cringing  to  it,  and  offering  at  it." 

This  Order  was  sent  to  the  University,  and  read  there  in 
Convocation.  A  declaration  from  the  Parliament  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  of  the  power  and  privilege  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  also  sent  to  Oxford,  which 
obtained  the  signatures  of  many  members  of  the  University. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1646,  the  treaty  for  the  surrender 
of  Oxford  to  the  parliamentary  forces  was  completed,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  University  and  the  colleges  and 
halls  should  enjoy  their  ancient  form  of  government,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  immediate  authority  and  power  of  parliament ; 
that  the  buildings  should  be  preserved  ;  and  that  if  any  re- 
moval should  be  made  by  the  Parliament,  of  any  Head,  or 
other  members  of  the  University,  of  Christ  Church,  or  of 
any  of  the  colleges  or  halls,  those  persons  so  removed  should 
"  enjoy  their  profits  during  the  space  of  six  months  after  the 
"  surrender  of  Oxford,  and  should  have  convenient  time 
"  afforded  to  them  for  the  removal  of  themselves  and  their 
"  goods  from  their  lodgings  :  provided  that  this  (agreement) 
"  should  not  extend  to  retard  any  reformation  there  in- 
"  tended  by  the  parliament,  nor  give  them  any  liberty  to 
"  intermeddle  in  the  government."*  In  the  following  year 
(1647)  an  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled 
in  parliament  was  passed,  appointing  visitors  for  the  better 
regulation  and  reformation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
of  the  several  Colleges  and  Halls  within  the  University :  a 
standing  Committee  of  Peers  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  also  nominated,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  a 
quorum,  in  order  to  receive  and  decide  upon  appeals  brought 
before  them. 

A  large  portion  of  the  resident  authorities  in  the  Uni- 
versity were  at  this  time  adverse  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  Directory  or  prayer- 

*  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  1646. 
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book  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academical  Convocation  to  answer  and  act  for 
the  University  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  good  of  that 
body.  Certain  reasons,  termed  "just  scruples"  were  also 
prepared  and  published  on  their  behalf.  The  Puritan  aca- 
demicians at  Oxford  petitioned  the  Visitors  and  protested 
against  the  delegates,  whose  object  they  described  to  be, 
the  upholding  of  the  old  English  Prelacy  and  Liturgy  in 
opposition  to  the  Parliament.  There  was  however  so  large 
a  party  favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, that  a  preliminary  step  was  taken  by  the  visitors 
in  sending  down  the  clerical  members  of  their  body,  as 
pioneers,  one  of  whom  preached  in  the  University  pulpit  in 
favour  of  the  visitation. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  Visitors  were  empowered  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  administer  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  the  Negative  Oath  to  all 
members  of  the  University :  they  also  obtained  authority  to 
send  for,  examine,  and  peruse  all  the  books,  statutes,  regis- 
ters, journals,  books  of  entries,  accounts,  orders,  and  other 
writings  with  reference  to  the  government  and  the  affairs  of 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  send  any  individuals  to  prison  who  should  con- 
temptuously refuse  to  deliver  up  any  of  these  documents. 

In  September  1647  the  Parliamentary  Committee  con- 
ferred additional  powers  on  the  Visitors,  by  requiring  them 
to  consider  of  the  lawfulness  and  fitness  of  the  oaths  which 
are  enjoined  by  any  Statute  or  custom  of  the  University,  or 
by  any  College,  Hall,  or  Foundation  within  the  academical 
precincts,  and  to  report  their  decision  to  the  Committee, 
whether  such  oaths  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  taken.  Inquiries 
were  to  be  made  by  the  Visitors  about  the  neglect  which 
had  prevailed  in  taking  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and 
the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  opposition  manifested  to  the 
Directory.  The  Committee  farther  sent  a  letter,  in  which 
they  stated  that  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  Parliament 
and  kingdom  that  the  Visitors  should  act  vigorously  for  the 
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reformation  and  regulation  of  the  University.     The  Com- 
mission was  drawn  out  in  the  King's  name,  beginning — 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  to  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  Mr.  Edward  Corbet,  &c.  Know 
ye,  that  we,  minding1  and  intending  the  regulation  and  reformation 
of  our  University  of  Oxford  and  of  the  Cathedral  our  Collegiate 
Church  of  Christ  Church,  and  all  other  Colleges  and  Halls  in 
our  said  University,"  &c.* 

Objections  to  the  visitation  were  soon  raised  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Episcopalian  party ;  and  the  Heads  of  Houses 
received  copies  of  instructions  from  them  containing  the 
following  among  other  arguments  against  the  Parliamentary 
Commission : — 

"  That  by  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  whereunto  each 
"  Head  of  a  House  is  sworn,  the  King  is  the  only  Visitor, 
"  whereas  the  Commissioners  pretend  to  visit  by  virtue  of 
"  an  ordinance  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  which  the 
"  King  hath  not  given  his  consent."  Another  objection 
was  founded  on  a  legal  decision  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  about  Magdalen  College,  by  which  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  in  the  visitation  of  Colleges  at  Oxford  were 
supposed  to  have  been  limited  to  the  Royal  foundation  of 
Christ  Church,  perhaps  without  sufficient  consideration  of 
the  Royal  visitations  under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Elizabeth,  which  were  extended  to  every  College  and  Hall 
within  the  University. 

Merton  College  was  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Parliamentary  Visitors,  and,  soon  after  their  arrival,  the 
Proctors  of  the  University  waited  upon  them  with  a  formal 
reply  to  the  citations  for  appearance  before  the  Visitors, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  academical  authorities.  In  this 
document  the  Vice -Chancel  lor,  Delegates,  and  Proctors 
stated,  that  they  could  not  acknowledge  any  Visitor  but  the 
King,  or  those  persons  who  were  immediately  sent  by  His 
Majesty,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  the  Univer- 

*  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  1647. 
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sity,  all  of  which  they  were  obliged  by  statutes  and  oaths  to 
maintain,  was,  "  that  His  Majesty,  and  without  him  none 
"  other,  was  to  visit  the  University."  They  farther  remarked, 
that  they  were  persuaded  that  if  the  weightier  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  had  permitted  the  two  Houses  to  have  taken  this 
obligation  of  theirs  into  consideration,  they  would  not  have 
thought  fit  to  have  reduced  them  to  this  extremity,  either 
of  displeasing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  of  doing  violence 
to  their  own  consciences. 

An  order  was  set  upon  the  school  gate,  depriving  Dr.  Fell, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  of  his  office ;  and  the  visitors  sent  him 
a  warrant,  directing  that  he  should  send  to  them  the  books 
of  statutes,  as  well  as  the  keys,  seals,  and  other  insignia 
belonging  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  all  other  writings,  goods,  and  public  instruments  of  the 
University.  This  warrant  Fell  refused  to  obey  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gentleman-usher  arrived  in  Oxford  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  summoning  him  to  appear  before  that 
assembly ;  in  accordance  with  which  summons  he  proceeded 
to  London. 

A  copy  of  the  answer  of  the  University,  to  the  citations  of 
the  visitors,  was  forwarded  to  King  Charles  I.,  with  a  peti- 
tion to  His  Majesty  that  he  would  present  the  reply  to 
General  Fairfax,  and  would  request  the  General  to  press 
the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. A  Royal  letter  was  consequently  addressed  to  Fair- 
fax on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  University,  who  were 
described  as  unable  to  submit  to  the  proposed  visitation 
without  a  violation  of  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  with 
respect  to  the  academical  Statutes ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  if  this  suggestion  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  pre- 
tence, and  not  as  real  truth,  the  examination  of  the  case 
might  be  referred  to  Mr.  Selden,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  University,  to  report  upon.  The  case  was,  however, 
referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  University. 

In  December  1647  there  were  23  members  in  attendance 
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on  this  University  Committee,  of  whom  10  were  on  the  side 
of  the  University,  and  13  against  them.  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Mr.  Fiennes,  and  Mr.  Selden  were  among  the  friends  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Independents  generally  were  favourable  to 
their  cause,  partly  on  the  ground  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  partly  from  jealousy  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had 
already  become  influential  in  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Numerous  meetings  of  the  Committee 
were  held ;  and  on  the  28th  December,  when  there  were  15 
members  present,  they  decided  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  five, 
that  Dr.  Fell,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  should  be 
removed  from  his  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  from  his 
office  in  the  University,  having  been  guilty  of  high  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  Various  individuals  of  less  note 
were  also  ordered  to  be  removed  from  their  academical  offices. 

The  Parliament  supported  the  Committee  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, by  appointing  a  new  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr  Rey- 
nolds, and  two  new  Proctors.  On  the  8th  March  the.  House 
of  Lords  deputed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  with  the  Visitors,  to  create  Mr.  Reynolds  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  formally  to  admit  him  and  the  new 
Proctors  into  their  respective  offices.  They  *  farther  em- 
powered the  Chancellor,  Visitors,  Vice-Chancellor,  Proctors, 
and  the  Delegates  who  had  assisted  the  Visitors,  to  confer 
degrees  on  all  who  should  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  these  Delegates,  and  to  suspend  and  remove  from 
any  power  in  the  Convocation  House  all  those  who  might  be 
convicted  of  contempt  of  the  power  of  Parliament,  so  that 
"  none  of  the  known  enemies  of  Parliament  might  hereafter 
"  intermeddle  in  the  government  of  the  University,  or  any 
"  longer  retard  the  reformation  there  intended  by  the  Par- 
"  liament,  contrary  to  the  articles  agreed  upon  at  the  sur- 
"  render  of  Oxford." 

Great  difficulties  were  still  experienced  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  changes;  and  on  the  31st  March  (1648)  the 
Committee  reiterated  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
directing  that  none  of  those  who  either  had  been  or  should 
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be  convicted  of  resisting  or  denying  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  visitation  of  the  University,  should  be  admitted 
to  vote  or  speak  in  the  Convocation  or  Congregation  of  the 
University.  General  Fairfax  also  despatched  an  order  at 
this  time  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keylsey  that  he  should  send 
for  some  companies  of  his  regiment  to  Oxford  to  assist  the 
Visitors,  and  this  order,  as  Anthony  Wood  observes,  "  made 
"  the  Visitors  more  bold  and  peremptory." 

In  April  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  Chancellor,  arrived  in 
Oxford  to  complete  the  new  appointments  in  the  University. 
He  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  Mrs.  Fell,  the 
wife  of  the  former  Vice-Chancellor,  to  leave  the  Deanery  at 
Christ  Church.  A  military  escort  accompanied  him  on  his 
visit,  and  the  lady  was  ultimately  carried  by  some  of  the 
soldiers  in  a  chair  into  the  quadrangle,  which  enabled  Rey- 
nolds, the  new  Vice-Chancellor,  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
collegiate  residence  at  Oxford. 

Academical  oaths,  under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Par- 
liament, contained  a,  clause  by  which  the  officers  of  the 
University  engaged  to  observe  the  University  statutes,  liber- 
ties, privileges,  and  customs  rightly  established,  and  in  a 
way  subordinate  to  the  authority  and  power  of  Parliament. 
But  the  personal  attendance  of  the  Chancellor  was  requisite 
at  various  Colleges,  in  order  to  induce  the  Episcopalian 
heads  of  those  establishments  to  quit  their  houses.  At  All 
Souls  College,  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  Warden,  declined  to  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  his  residence,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal  the  doors  were  broken  open,  and  the  reverend  doctor 
himself  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  until 
October,  for  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Visitors. 
Dr.  Baylie,  of  St.  John's  College,  .was  asked  by  Prynne 
if  he  would  not  yield  obedience  in  case  the  King  should 
visit  the  College ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  knew  that  the 
King  would  not  visit.  Dr.  Radcliff,  of  Brasenose  College, 
was  removed  from  his  office  as  Principal,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  Principal  was  entered  in  the  College  books 
in  the  following  manner  : — 
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"  We,  the  Chancellor,  Visitors,  and  Proctors  of  this  Univer- 
sity, according  to  an  order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled, 
do  invest  Daniel  Greenwood,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  Brasenose  by  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  for 
the  reformation  of  Oxford,  with  all  and  singular  the  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  emoluments  which  do  of  right  belong  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College  aforesaid.  In  witness  whereof  we  subscribe 
our  names,  this  13th  April,  1648. 

"  PEMBROKE  &  MONTGOMERY,  Chancellor. 

"  WILL.  PRYNNE.  WILL.  COBBE. 

"  FR.  CHEYNELL.  NATHANIEL  BRENT. 

"  ROB.  HARRIS.  JOSHUA  CROSSE  (Proctor)." 

Numerous  satires  were  published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  visit  to*  Oxford,  one  of  which  commenced 
with  the  following  words  : — 

"  Nay,  black  coats,  now  look  to  't,  you  must  away ; 
Zounds,  men,  my  lord  is  come  to  town  to-day." 

Another  description  of  the  visitation  begins  as  follows,  in 
playful  Latin: — 

"  Rumore  nuper  est  delatum, 
Dum  agebamus  ruri, 
Oxonium  ire  reformatum 
Ab  iis  qui  dicti  puri.*" 

The  Puritan  Visitors  deemed  it  right  on  May-day  to  in- 
terfere with  the  amusements  of  the  people,  by  breaking 
garlands  and  dispersing  morris-dancers ;  all  the  members 
of  the  University  were  required  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Parliament,  and  a  large  number  complied,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  this  command. 

In  April  1649  an  order  was  made  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  in  execution,  that  all 
members  of  the  University  and  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls, 
who  had  continued  in  Oxford  whilst  it  was  a  garrison  against 
the  Parliament,  and  who  had  absented  themselves  since  the 

*  Wood's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  581. 
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surrender  without  any  statutable  licence,  should  be  removed 
from  their  places.  The  Visitors  resolved  at  Oxford,  in  the 
same  year,  1649,  that  the  Colleges  in  the  University  should 
be  visited,  particularly  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
ners of  all  the  members  thereof,  in  relation  to  the  several 
Statutes  that  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  to  inquire  into 
whatever  was  contrary  to  the  reformation  begun  and  in- 
tended by  the  Visitors. 

Powers  were  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  Visitors  to 
take  away  and  destroy  pictures,  images,  crucifixes,  and 
relics,  adjudged  by  them  to  be  superstitious  or  idolatrous : 
Books  of  Common  Prayer  were  removed  from  college  cha- 
pels ;  Latin  prayers  according  to  the  Liturgy  were  discon- 
tinued at  Christ  Church,  and  the  new  service  of  the  Directory 
was  gradually  introduced  at  Oxford. 

In  September  1649  a  model  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
reformation  of  the  University  was  prepared  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  in  which  the  following  directions 
appear : — 

"  Resolved,  That  because  Statutes  as  well  as  persons  are  a 
grand  subject  of  reformation,  the  Fellows  of  all  Colleges,  who 
came  in  by  a  Parliamentary  power,  be  appointed  to  consult  with 
their  respective  heads,  for  removing  such  Statutes  and  constitu- 
tions as  are  either  impious,  superstitious,  or  inconvenient,  and  to 
substitute  sucn  as  may  promote  piety  and  learning. 

"  That  the  Delegates  of  the  University,  last  year  appointed,  do 
the  like  by  their  Statutes,  and  then  present  them  to  the  Visitors, 
to  be  confirmed  by  them. 

"  That  lest  men  should  degenerate,  and  make  their  means  their 
end,  and  through  retirement  become  drones,  no  man  should  enjoy 
his  Fellowship  beyond  Doctor's  standing,  or  one  year  after  his 
commencement  [as  a  Doctor]],  unless  they  be  such  as  are  Pro- 
fessors or  Public  Lecturers." 

The  Visitors  were  directed  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  take  care  that  no  other  language  than  either  Latin 
or  Greek  should  be  spoken  by  any  Fellow,  Scholar,  or  Stu- 
dent whatsoever,  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages :  the  orders  on  this 
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subject  were,  however,  neglected  by  the  Students,  and  were 
repeated  probably  without  much  result. 

A  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
as  established  without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords,  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  November  1649,  but  the 
Vice-Chancellor  Reynolds,  and  some  other  leading  men, 
refused  to  sign  this  engagement,  and  a  petition  to  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  was  sent  from  the  Convocation,  stating 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  those  who  objected  to  subscribe 
the  test  in  question,  and  promising,  on  behalf  of  the  body 
of  the  University,  that  they  would  live  quietly  and  peace- 
ably in  their  places  and  callings  under  the  then  existing 
government.  Party  feeling  ran  higb  at  tbat  period,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  academical  remonstrance,  the  Visitors 
insisted  on  tendering  the  obnoxious  pledge.  Dr.  Reynolds 
and  some  others,  who  refused  this  engagement,  were  con- 
sequently ejected  in  the  year  1651. 

A  society  of  scientific  men  had  been  formed  in  London 
during  these  troublous  times,  who  had  met  to  discuss  philo- 
sophical subjects,  and  as  several  of  their  body  obtained  aca- 
demical offices  in  Oxford,  their  meetings  were  held  in  that 
city,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  they  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Society,  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  King  Charles  II.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  after  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1649-50 ;  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  for  the  reformation  of  the  University 
was  also  dissolved  about  the  same  time,  and  Cromwell  dele- 
gated to  persons  chosen  by  himself  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Anthony  Wood  describes  the  costume  of  the  Students  as 
different  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  from  that  of  an 
earlier  period:  the  academical  gowns  were  adorned  with 
sleeves  wider  than  those  of  surplices,  and  the  College  caps 
were  very  seldom  worn :  a  youthful  taste  for  hair-powder, 
top-boots,  horses,  and  dogs,*  appears,  however,  to  have  cha- 
*  Wood's  Annals,  1650. 
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racterized   the   University,   notwithstanding   the   change   of 
government. 

Oaths  and  declarations  of  obedience  to  antiquated  Sta- 
tutes naturally  caused  considerable  difficulty  among  the  new 
occupants  of  power  at  Oxford :  several  reasons  to  satisfy 
just  scruples  were  accordingly  prepared  and  confirmed  by 
Convocation,  which  were  thus  classified:  — 

1.  That  no  Statutes  whatsoever  which  are  any  way  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God  or  the  laws  of  the  land  are  in 
themselves  binding. 

2.  That  no  person  shall  be  thought  to  have  violated  a 
penal  Statute,  if  he  be  willing  to  submit  himself  to  the 
penalty,  when  it  shall  be  required  of  him  by  the  Magistrates 
of  the  University. 

3.  That  no  person  by  such  a  promise  (of  obedience  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  University)  is  bound  to  the  observance  of  any 
Statutes  farther  than  they  shall  come  within  his  knowledge, 
so  that  his  ignorance  of  them  be  not  wilful  and  affected. 

A  more  important  step  towards  a  real  reform  at  Oxford 
was  made  in  1652,  when  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  a  petition  from  the  University,  praying 
the  Parliament  to  appoint  a  convenient  number  of  Visitors 
resident  at  Oxford,  as  several  things  still  remained  "  neces- 
"  sary  to  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  the  improve- 
"  ment  of  literature,  and  the  good  government  of  this  place, 
"  in  regard  that  the  Statutes  of  the  University  and  Houses 
"  had  not  as  yet  been  fully  examined,  the  several  powers 
"  given  by  the  local  Statutes  of  most  Colleges  to  their 
"  Visitors  were  still  unsettled,  nor  was  there  any  course 
"  established  for  the  determination  of  particular  emergencies 
"  which  the  present  Statutes  did  not  reach." 

The  number  of  the  Visitors  was  recommended  to  be 
small,  and  the  petitioners  advised  that  they  should  be 
eminent  for  piety  and  good  affection  to  the  established 
government  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  farther  proposed 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that  the  Visitors  should 
have  the  following  powers  : — 
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1.  To  review  and  reform  the  Statutes  of  the  University, 
and  to  compose  such  a  body  of  University  Statutes  as  might 
be  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning, 
for  the  service  and  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Parliament  for  their  approbation  as  well  as 
for  the  establishment  of  the  said  Statutes. 

2.  That,  reserving  the  essentials  of  each  College,  their 
several  Statutes  be  in  like  manner  reviewed,  and  a  body 
composed  for  the  regulation  of  each  Society,  especially  in 
point  of  exercise  and  manners,  to  be  in  like  manner  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament. 

3.  To  make  orders,  as  occasions  shall  require,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  University  and  the  several  Houses, 
to  be  in  force  until  the  aforementioned  Statutes  are  per- 
fected and  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  Parliament. 

4.  To  receive  appeals,  determine   offences  in  Societies, 
and  (to  decide  upon)  all  such  emergent  cases  as  did  for- 
merly appertain  to  the  Visitors  of  Colleges  to  determine. 

When  the  Parliamentary  Committee  had  deliberated  on 
these  important  suggestions,  they  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  are  thus  given  by  Wood : — 

1 .  That  the  Visitors  to  be  appointed  shall  have  power  to 
view  the  several  Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
of  every  College,  and  deal  therein  respectively,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  may  render 
them  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and 
learning,   and  to  the  interest  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
that  the  same  [code  of  reformed  Statutes]  be  presented  by 
the  Visitors  to  this  Committee. 

2.  That  the  Visitors  shall  have  power  to  receive  appeals, 
determine  differences  in  Societies,  and  in  all  such  emergent 
cases  as  did  formerly  appertain  to  the  Visitors  of  Colleges 
to  determine  according  to  the  local  Statutes  of  the  respective 
Colleges,  provided  that  none  of  the  Visitors  shall  have  power 
to  act  as  Visitors  in  their  respective  Colleges. 

3.  That  the  Visitors  to  be   named   shall   be   ordinarily 
resident  in  the  University. 
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4.  That  the  number  of  Visitors  shall  be  but  ten. 

5.  That  six  shall  be  a  quorum. 

6.  That  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
one,  and  the  rest  shall  be  as  follows :  namely,  Mr.  John 
Owen,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwyn,  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  College  ;  Mr.  Peter  French,  Prebendary 
of  Christ  Church  ;  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  Warden  of  Mer- 
ton  College ;  Mr.  John  Conant,  Rector  of  Exeter  College ; 
Dr.  Edmund  Stanton,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College ; 
Mr.   Thankful   Owen,   President    of    St.    John's    College ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Basnett,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College :    and 
Mr.  Francis  Howell,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 

Anthony  Wood  farther  informs  us  that  these  resolutions 
were  presented  to  the  Parliament,  but  that  the  members 
took  no  effectual  order  about  them.  Most  of  the  Visitors 
who  were  here  recommended  are  described  as  Independents. 

In  September  1654  the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, appointed  Commissioners  to  visit  each  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  His  ordinance  for  this 
purpose  was  issued  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Whereas  the  carrying  on  and  perfecting  of  the  reformation 
and  regulation  of  the  Universities  of  this  land  is  a  work  very 
much  conducing  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  public  good,  for 
want  of  which  many  inconveniences  and  evils  do  and  cannot  but 
ensue  : 

"  Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  his  Highness  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, by  and  with  the  consent  of  his  Council, 

"  That  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  time  being;  William,  Viscount  Say  and  Seale;  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  Esquire ;  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Baronet ;  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  Esquire ;  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal ;  Samuel  Dunch,  Esquire ; 
Sir  John  Dreydon;  Richard  Ingoldesby,  John  Crew,  George 

Fleetwood,  John  Bright, Jenkinson,  and  Greenfield, 

Esquires;  Dr.  Robert  Harris,  President  of  Trinity  College; 
Dr.  Christopher  Rogers,  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  College ;  Dr.  John  Owen,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church ;  Dr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  the  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor  of  Divinity ;  Dr.  Peter  French,  Prebendary  of  Christ 
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Church ;  Dr.  John  Conant,  Rector  of  Exeter  College ;  Dr. 
Jonathan  Goddard,  Warden  of  Merton  College ;  Mr.  Thankful 
Owen,  President  of  St.  John's  College ;  Mr.  Stephens,  Principal 
of  Hart  Hall ;  Mr.  James  Baron,  of  Magdalen  College  ;  and 
Mr.  Francis  Howell,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College ;  or  any  seven  or 
more  of  them,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  ordained, 
Commissioners  for  visiting  the  said  University. 

"  And  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
for  the  time  being;  the  Lord  Henry  Cromwell;  Henry  Law- 
rence, Lord  President  of  His  Highness's  Council ;  John  Lam- 
bert, Esquire ;  John  Disbrow,  Esquire ;  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  ; 
Colonel  Edward  Mountague ;  Francis  Rous,  Esquire ;  Oliver 
St.  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  John  Thur- 
loe,  Robert  Castle,  Thomas  Bendish,  Robert  Vinter,  Griffith 
Lloyd,  Esquires ;  Sir  William  Strickland ;  Dr.  Anthony  Tuck- 
ney,  Master  of  St.  John's  College  ;  Dr.  John  Arrowsmith,  Master 
of  Trinity  College;  Dr.  Horton,  President  of  Queen's  College; 
Dr.  Samuel  Bolton,  Master  of  Christ's  College ;  Dr.  Lazarus 
Seaman,  Master  of  Peter  House  ;  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Master 
of  Catherine  Hall ;  Mr.  John  Sadler,  Master  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege ;  Dr.  Whichcott ;  Dr.  Cudworth  ;  Mr.  Worthington,  Master 
of  Jesus  College  ;  Mr.  Dillingham,  Master  of  Emanuel  College  ; 
Mr.  Simpson,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  Mr.  Templar,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College ;  Mr.  Mowbrey,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  ; 
Mr.  William  Moses,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall ;  Mr.  Wood, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  ;  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  ordained,  Commissioners  for 
the  visiting  the  said  University. 

"  And  [for  the  visiting]  all  Colleges  and  Halls  within  the  said 
Universities,  and  all  Governors,  Masters,  Presidents,  Principals, 
Provosts,  Professors,  Fellows,  Graduates,  Students,  Scholars,  or 
other  members  and  officers  of  the  said  Universities,  and  of  all  and 
every  the  said  Colleges  and  Halls ;  and  shall  have,  use,  and 
exercise  all  and  every  the  like  powers,  authorities,  and  jurisdic- 
tions, as  any  person  or  persons  heretofore  appointed  Visitors  of 
either  of  the  said  Universities,  or  of  any  College  or  Colleges, 
Hall  or  Halls,  within  the  same,  or  which  any  Visitor  or  Visitors 
now  have  or  heretofore  had,  and  lawfully  used  and  exercised  by 
force  or  virtue  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  custom,  com- 
mission, patent,  or  foundation  of  any  College  or  Hall  respectively, 
and  to  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof  as  fully  and  amply  as 
any  Visitor  or  Visitors  may  or  ought  to  do,  or  have  done,  to  all 
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intents  and  purposes ;  and  that  all  and  every  act  and  acts,  thing 
and  things,  which  shall  be  done  by  the  said  Commissioners  before 
named,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  according  to  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  powers  and  authorities  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  good, 
effectual,  and  of  as  full  force,  as  if  the  same  had  been  acted  or 
done  by  such  Visitor  or  Visitors. 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  Commissioners  before  named,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them 
respectively,  for  each  University,  calling  to  their  assistance  such 
person  and  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  shall  consider  of  the 
best  ways  and  means  for  the  well  ordering,  regulation,  and  good 
government  of  the  said  Universities  respectively,  and  of  the  Col- 
leges and  Halls  therein,  for  the  better  advancement,  countenance, 
and  encouragement  of  piety  and  learning  in  the  said  Universities, 
and  shall  examine  what  Statutes  of  the  said  Universities,  or  of 
the  said  Colleges  and  Halls  respectively,  or  what  of  them  are  fit 
to  be  taken  away,  abrogated,  or  altered,  arid  what  is  fit  to  be 
added,  for  the  better  ordering  and  government  of  each  of  the 
said  Universities  respectively  in  general,  and  the  several  Colleges 
and  Halls  within  the  said  Universities  in  particular,  in  matters 
of  religion,  manners,  discipline,  and  exercises,  and  shall  ^xhibit 
the  same  to  His  Highness  and  the  Parliament. 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
in  the  meantime  the  Commissioners  before  named,  or  any  seven 
or  more  of  them,  for  each  University  respectively,  shall  have 
power  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  explain  such  Statutes  of  any 
of  the  said  Colleges  or  Halls  as,  being  ambiguous  or  obscure, 
shall  be  offered  unto  them  for  that  purpose ;  as  also  to  hear, 
examine,  decide,  and  determine  all  and  every  such  controversy 
and  controversies  by  or  upon  any  appeal  or  appeals  which  shall 
be  brought  before  them  by  any  person  or  persons,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  said  University,  or  [controversies]  of  any  Students  or 
Scholars  within  the  same,  or  [within]  any  of  the  said  Colleges  or 
Halls,  which  are  not  clearly  determinable  by  the  Statutes  of  such 
respective  College  or  Hall,  or  of  the  said  Universities  respectively ; 
and  that  all  and  every  such  determination  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  any  seven  or  more  of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall  stand 
and  be,  and  shall  be  reputed  and  adjudged  to  be  valid  and  in  full 
force,  and  to  be  obeyed  accordingly.  And  all  Sheriffs,  Mayors, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  other  Ministers  of  Justice,  are  hereby 
required  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  the  Commissioners  in  the  due 
execution  of  the  premises. 
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"  And  it  is  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  said  Visitors,  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  for  each  Uni- 
versity respectively,  are  hereby  empowered  to  find  out  and  settle 
some  equal  and  just  way  of  competent  allowances  to  their  register 
and  mandatory  for  their  attendance  and  pains  during  the  time  of 
their  visitation. 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  said  Visitors  for  both  the  said  Universities,  or  any  four  or 
more  of  them,  whereof  two  at  the  least  [are]  to  be  Visitors  of 
each  University,  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  to  be  Visitors  of 
the  School  of  Westminster,  and  that  the  said  Visitors  of  the  said 
University  of  Oxford,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  be  and  are 
hereby  appointed  to  be  Visitors  of  the  College  and  School  of 
Winchester,  and  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London  ;  and  that 
the  said  Visitors  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  any  four  or 
more  of  them,  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  to  be 
Visitors  of  the  College  and  School  of  Eton,  and  of  the  Masters, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  in  the  said  respective  Colleges  and  Schools, 
and  are  hereby  authorized  to  put  in  execution  all  and  every  the 
powers  and  authorities  heretofore  given  or  granted  to  any  Visitor 
or  Visitors  of  the  said  Schools  and  Colleges  respectively,  or  any 
of  them,  by  any  Statutes  of  the  said  Colleges  or  Schools,  and  to 
consider  of  any  Statutes  of  the  said  Colleges  and  Schools  which 
are  fit  to  be  taken  away  and  abrogated,  and  of  such  other  Statutes 
as  are  fit  to  be  made  for  the  well  ordering  and  government  of  the 
said  Colleges  and  Schools  respectively,  for  the  better  advancement 
of  piety,  learning,  and  good  nurture  in  the  said  Colleges  and 
Schools,  and  present  the  same  to  be  approved  as  aforesaid."  * 

In  1656  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  confirm  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council  in  1654, 
for  the  visitation  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. This  Act  (Sess.  1656,  cap.  10)  commenced  as 
follows : — 

"  Whereas,  since  the  20th  day  of  April,  1653,  in  the  great 
exigencies  and  necessities  of  these  nations,  divers  Acts  and  Ordi- 
nances have  been  made  without  the  consent  of  the  people  as- 
sembled in  Parliament,  which  is  not  according  to  the  funda 
mental  laws  of  the  nations,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  is 

*  Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordinances,  September,  1654. 
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not  for  the  future  to  be  drawn  into  example,  yet  the  actings 
thereupon  tending  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  several  per- 
sons and  families,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nations :  Be  it 
enacted  by  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and  this  present 
Parliament,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,"  &c.  &c. 

It  was  enacted  by  this  Statute  that  the  Ordinance  for 
appointing  Visitors  for  the  Universities  should  be  confirmed 
and  continued  for  six  months  from  and  after  the  end  of  the 
first  Session  of  the  Parliament. 

The  extensive  visitatorial  powers  thus  granted  were  re- 
garded with  considerable  jealousy  by  the  University,  and  a 
proposition  was  made  to  the  Visitors,  by  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  Academical  Convocation,  requesting  them 
not  to  carry  into  effect  any  alteration,  until  the  intended 
change  had  been  notified  to  and  confirmed  by  His  Highness 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Parliament.  New  members 
were  also  suggested  by  the  committee  to  be  added  to  the 
visitatorial  body,  and  a  limitation  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Visitors  to  one  year  was  proposed.  Such  suggestions  were, 
however,  not  listened  to  by  the  Visitors,  and  an  appeal  was 
consequently  made  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council, 
who  cautiously  abstained  from  any  undue  sanction  of  extra- 
ordinary interference  with  existing  laws.  The  negotiation 
ended  in  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  Visitors  would  use 
their  powers  with  discretion,  and  in  an  assurance  from  the 
Lord  Protector  and  his  Council  that  they  would  not  exercise 
any  legislative  authority  in  making  new  Ordinances  previous 
to  the  sitting  of  Parliament.*  At  this  period  the  University 
seriously  took  up  for  itself  the  cause  of  reform  :  a  multitude 
of  promissory  oaths  were  removed  from  the  Statute-book ; 
and  academical  expenses  and  excessive  entertainments  were 
placed  under  regulation.  The  wearing  of  University  gowns 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  voluntary,  and,  according  to 
Wood,  "  every  one  that  pleased  did  take  the  liberty  to 
"  neglect  the  use  of  academical  habits  without  control." 

*  Wood's  Annals,  A.D.  1654. 
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It  was  farther  openly  stated  in  Convocation,  that  if  any  per- 
son were  dissatisfied  in  conscience  concerning  the  unlawful- 
ness of  using  the  dresses  of  the  University,  he  might  have  a 
personal  dispensation  for  himself.  The  Convocation  would 
not,  however,  grant  any  general  dispensation  with  respect  to 
the  wearing  of  academical  gowns,  and  the  Visitors  found 
that  on  various  points  they  were  unable  to  carry  into  effect 
the  changes  which  they  wished  for  in  the  University.  De- 
crees of  the  Visitors  were  accordingly  published  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  had  the  power  to  make  Statutes,  and  the 
idea  was  entertained  among  the  Visitors  of  remodelling  the 
Convocation  itself,  and  of  placing  its  powers  in  the  hands  of 
godly  and  prudent  men,  by  the  majority  of  whom  new  mem- 
bers might  be  admitted.  This  last-mentioned  proposal  was 
based  on  the  following  reasons : — "  that  the  multitude  of 
"  employments  abroad  soon  took  off  from  the  University  all 
"  that  were  of  any  worth,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
"  who  remained  were  but  drones,  or  were  too  young  to  be 
"  intrusted  with  government."  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr. 
Owen,  eagerly  promoted  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Visitors,  but  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  induced  to 
desist  from  such  extensive  alterations,  and  the  rules  of  the 
Visitors  were  principally  confined  to  matters  of  inferior 
moment. 

Some  fanatical  individuals  during  the  Commonwealth 
period  held  the  doctrine  that  human  learning  was  of  no 
advantage  to  those  who  were  intended  to  instruct  others  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  grace  of  God  and 
a  deep  inward  impression  of  the  inestimable  value  of  gospel 
truth  were  all  the  qualifications  which  such  persons  con- 
sidered necessary  to  render  any  one  an  accomplished  instru- 
ment for  saving  souls.*  Hence  the  Universities  had  occa- 
sionally to  encounter  storms  of  serious  opposition  :  the  same 
Statutes  in  many  particulars  still  continued  in  force  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 

*  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 
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Colleges  when  they  were  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  little 
practical  benefit  seemed  to  be  derived  from  a  continuance 
of  the  disputations  in  school  divinity.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
however,  had  no  desire  to  encourage  the  rash  enthusiasts 
who  wished  to  destroy  the  Universities,  and  he  sent  down 
troops  of  horse,  which  paraded  the  streets  of  Oxford  in 
1658,  to  guard  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  the  Scholars  of  several  Colleges  watched  their  gates,* 
and  procured  defensive  weapons  for  their  own  safety,  and 
the  precautions  taken  were  happily  sufficient  to  avert  the 
apprehended  danger. 

About  this  time  the  Presbyterians  were  desirous  to  have 
Visitors  appointed  for  the  various  Colleges  in  Oxford,  in  the 
place  of  the  general  visitatorial  body,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Independents,  and  in  1657 
they  addressed  the  Parliament  in  favour  of  particular  Visitors 
for  the  respective  Colleges,  specifying  the  Lord  Protector 
for  Christ  Church,  and,  for  the  other  Colleges,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the  two  Lord  Chief  Justices, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
their  successors  respectively,  who  were  recommended  as 
proper  persons  to  be  Visitors  of  individual  Colleges,  with  an 
authority  corresponding  to  that  which  had  been  exercised 
under  the  Episcopalian  system  of  church  government,  by  the 
Crown  in  Christ  Church,  and,  in  the  other  Colleges,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and,  in  the  case  of  University  College,  by  the  Academical 
Convocation. 

Statutes  of  Colleges  formerly  only  permitted  Visitors  to 
determine  cases  presented  to  them  according  to  the  written 
law  of  the  Statutes  themselves,  and  the  petitioners  humbly 
desired  the  Parliament  either  to  preserve  their  Statutes,  or 

*  Wood's  Annals,  1658. 
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else  to  take  away  their  academical  oaths,  and  to  appoint 
Visitors  who  were  not  likely  to  violate  either  their  con- 
sciences or  their  liberties :  they  farther  prayed,  that  the  fun- 
damental Statutes  of  the  respective  Colleges  might  not  be 
altered  and  changed,  unless  by  the  supreme  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  stated  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Fellows  of 
Colleges  found  themselves  placed,  either  to  render  them- 
selves liable  to  expulsion  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  present  Visitors,  or,  in  case  of  their  submission  to  the 
visitatorial  orders,  to  merit  expulsion  for  perjury  and  for  the 
breach  of  their  own  Statutes.*  No  new  appointments  were 
made  in  reply  to  this  petition,  and  the  Visitors  probably 
exerted  themselves  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
between  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians. 

In  1659  a  general  contribution  was  made  among  the  chief 
Presbyterians  in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  the  maintenance 
of  forty  scholars  in  each  University,  but  the  changes  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  consequent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  and  episcopacy,  in  1660,  soon  terminated  this 
subscription. 

King  Charles  II.,  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  White- 
hall, issued  a  declaration  in  October,  1660,  to  all  his  loving 
subjects,  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  which  the  liberty 
of  either  wearing  or  not  wearing  the  surplice  was  permitted, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  be  extended  to  the  Chapel  Royal, 
to  Cathedrals,  or  to  any  College  in  either  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  it  was  ordained, 
"  that  the  several  Statutes  and  customs  for  the  use  of  the 
"  surplice  in  the  said  places  be  there  observed  as  formerly." 
A  subsequent  clause  in  the  Royal  declaration  provided  that 
no  persons  in  the  Universities  should  be  hindered  in  the 
taking  of  their  degrees  from  the  want  of  a  subscription  to  the 
three  Articles  of  the  36th  Canon 

Anthony  Wood  informs  us,  that  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  and  the  surplice  were  restored  in  every  church  and 

*  Wood's  Annals,  1657. 
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chapel  at  Oxford,  and  that  the  public  service  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  given  up.  The  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents naturally  regarded  the  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
reading  of  the  Liturgy  as  a  religious  test. 

An  order  of  the  Lords  in  Parliament  assembled  was 
passed  on  the  4th  of  June,  1660,  directing  the  Chancellors 
of  both  Universities  to  take  care  that  the  several  Colleges  in 
those  seats  of  learning  should  be  governed  according  to  their 
respective  Statutes,  and  that  such  persons  as  had  been 
unjustly  put  out  of  their  Headships,  Fellowships,  or  other 
academical  offices,  should  be  restored  according  to  the  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Universities  and  the  founders  of  Colleges 
therein.  A  number  of  Commissioners  were  then  appointed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  to  inquire  into  the  authority  by  which  the  acade- 
mical officers  held  their  places,  but  the  Visitors  found  their 
own  powers  insufficient  to  proceed  on  this  Commission,  and 
in  July  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued,  nominating  nearly 
the  same  Visitors,  with  .some  additions,  and  on  their  arrival 
in  Oxford  the  Commission  was  formally  read,  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Masters  were  asked  if  they  would  accept  of 
it,  and  by  virtue  thereof  be  visited, — to  which,  "some,  not 
"  many,  answered  '  placet.'  "  Wood  states  that  the  number 
of  academical  officers  restored  on  this  occasion  did  not 
amount  to  the  sixth  part  of  those  who  had  been  ejected  in 
1648,  and  subsequently  to  that  year;  many  being  either 
dead  or  married,  and  therefore  unable  to  hold  a  Fellowship, 
or  having  changed  from  the  Episcopalian  form  of  religion. 
The  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  "  abounding  in  excellent 
"  learning,  and  devoted  to  duty  and  obedience,  little  infe- 
"  rior  to  what  it  had  been  before  its  desolation."* 

In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  by  which  all  Mas- 
ters and  other  Heads,  Fellows,  Chaplains,  and  Tutors  of 
Colleges  or  Halls,  and  all  University  Professors  at  Oxford 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,  vol.  v. 
book  10,  p.  483. 
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and  Cambridge,  were  required,  on  their  admission  to  office, 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  at  that  time  by  law  established ; 
and  every  Governor  or  Head  of  a  College  or  Hall  at  either 
of  the  Universities,  or  at  Eton,  Westminster,  or  Winchester, 
was  directed,  within  one  month  after  his  appointment,  to 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  far- 
ther, to  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  unto,  and 
his  approbation  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  to  the  use  of  all  the  prayers,  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, forms  and  orders,  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer :  he  was  also  required,  if  in  holy  orders,  once  every 
quarter  to  read  morning  prayers  in  the  College  chapel, 
and  he  was  liable  to  the  loss  of  his  office  if  he  should 
have  neglected  to  have  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  to  have  read 
the  morning  service  in  the  College  chapel  once  in  every 
quarter.  It  was  also  enacted,  in  the  same  Statute,  that  no 
form  or  order  of  common  prayer  should  be  used  in  any  Col- 
lege chapel  except  that  appointed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Twenty-four  years  afterwards,  in  1686,  King  James  II. 
arbitrarily  appointed  a  new  Commission  Court  for  ecclesias- 
tical causes.*  The  Deanery  of  Christchurch  became  vacant, 
and  the  King  appointed  Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  that 
office,  dispensing  by  Royal  authority  with  the  usual  forms 
which  were  intended  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
University  College  was  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary,  under  the  care  of  Obadiah  Walker,  and  mass  was 
daily  celebrated  in  both  these  Colleges.  The  Protestant 

*  The  Commissioners  were  empowered  by  the  King  to  hear  and 
determine  all  ecclesiastical  offences,  which  by  law  are  determined  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  :  they  had  even  the  right  of  the  deprivation  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  were  farther  authorised  to  alter  the  statutes,  not  only 
of  the  Universities,  but  of  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
colleges,  grammar-schools,  and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
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Students  repeated  in  the  High -street  of  Oxford  a  ballad 
commencing  with  the  words — 

"  Old  Obadiah 

Sings  Ave  Maria  ;*'* 

and  so  serious  was  the  discontent  of  the  Oxonians,  that  the 
King  sent  down  a  troop  of  Dragoons  to  maintain  order.  In 
1687  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Presidency  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  a  Royal  letter  was  dispatched,  recom- 
mending Farmer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  the  vacant  office. 
In  vain  the  Fellows  begged,  that  if  His  Majesty  would 
interfere  in  the  election,  some  person  for  whom  they  could 
legally  and  conscientiously  vote  might  be  proposed.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  their  remonstrance;  and,  after  some 
delay,  Hough  was  elected  by  them  to  preside  over  the  Col- 
lege. The  High  Commission  pronounced  Hough's  election 
void ;  and  as  Farmer's  character  was  unsuitable  and  immo- 
ral, a  second  Royal  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  College, 
recommending  Parker,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  not 
an  avowed  Roman  Catholic,  for  the  Presidency :  but  the 
office  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  College,  no  longer  vacant, 
and  the  Fellows  excused  themselves  from  complying  with 
the  second  Royal  mandate.  The  King,  some  months  after- 
wards, made  his  appearance  in  Oxford,  and  summoned  the 
refractory  Fellows  to  appear  before  him.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, in  his  attempts  to  overawe  them,  and  his  friend  Penn 
did  not  meet  with  better  success  in  a  private  negotiation  with 
the  Fellows. 

On  the  20th  October,  1687,  three  troops  of  cavalry,  with 
drawn  swords,  arrived  in  the  University,  escorting  Cart- 
wright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  Special  Commissioners,  to  exercise  visitatorial 
jurisdiction  over  Magdalen  College.  An  interview  took 
place  between  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Com- 
missioners, and  Hough  declared  his  willingness  to  submit  to 

*  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
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the  visitation  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws,  and  no 
farther ;  he  declined  to  deliver  up  the  key  of  his  lodgings, 
on  which  the  Commissioners  pronounced  him  an  intruder, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  office.  Hough  then  addressed  the 
Commissioners,  and  appealed  from  their  decision  to  the 
King  in  his  Courts  of  Justice.  "  Do  not  think  to  huff  us," 
was  the  reply  of  Jenner.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have 
their  carabines  loaded,  but  no  disturbance  took  place,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  installed  by  proxy  into  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College.  A  slight  concession  was  at  this  time 
offered  by  the  Fellows,  that  they  would  submit  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  as  their  President,  until  he  should  be  removed 
from  office  by  a  competent  Court.  This  compromise  was 
not,  however,  satisfactory  to  the  King,  and  he  was  farther 
disappointed  on  finding  the  Fellows  determined  to  refuse 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission. As  a  punishment  for  their  obstinacy,  the  Fellows 
were  deprived  of  their  offices  in  the  College,  and  were 
declared  by  the  High  Commission  to  be  incapable  of  ever 
holding  any  Church  preferment.  A  large  subscription  was 
raised  for  the  ejected  Fellows,  but  the  King  disregarded  all 
warnings  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, on  the  death  of  Parker,  Bonaventure  Gifford,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent ;  twelve  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  as  Fellows ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  service  was  performed  in  the  College 
chapel,  and  the  College  was  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary. 

In  the  following  year,  1688,  a  living  in  the  gift  of  Mag- 
dalen College  became  vacant.  Hough  and  his  ejected 
brethren  assembled,  and  nominated  a  clergyman  for  this 
living,  and  their  nominee  was  at  once  instituted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  vacant  living 
was  situated.*  The  University  of  Oxford  preserved  itself, 
by  a  prompt  election  of  a  new  Chancellor,  from  the  disgrace 

*  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
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of  having  Judge  Jeffreys  forced  upon  them  for  that  office  by 
a  Royal  mandate ;  and  about  the  same  period  the  University 
also  declined  to  confer  a  Doctor's  degree  on  Hall,  a  submis- 
sive agent  of  the  King's  arbitrary  will,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  passed  in  1689,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  the  pretended  power  of  either  suspending  or 
dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  Regal 
authority,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  was  illegal, 
and  that  the  Commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of 
Commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other  Com- 
missions and  Courts  of  like  nature,  were  illegal  and  perni- 
cious. The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
become  so  powerful,  from  the  recent  unjustifiable  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  and  their  own  courageous  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism, that  their  errors  were  overlooked,  and  academical 
reform  was  postponed  to  a  distant  day. 

Several  debates  occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  respecting  a  Bill  for  the 
union  of  Protestants,  to  which  the  King  was  favourable,  but 
the  majority  of  the  peers  showed  no  inclination  to  grant  con- 
cessions to  the  Nonconformists,  by  consenting  to  a  suitable 
reform  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 

One  of  the  clauses  proposed  in  the  Bill  for  Protestant 
Union,  in  1689,  referred  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  revise  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy ;  and  during  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  a  suggestion  was  made,  that 
some  laymen  should  be  added  to  the  Commission.  The 
House  of  Lords  divided  on  this  proposition,  which  was  lost 
according  to  the  forms  of  that  assembly,  as  there  was  an 
equal  number  of  votes  on  each  side.  The  question,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  spirited  protest  on  the  part  of  several  Peers, 
in  which  they  stated  their  opinion,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  acknowledged  and  defined  to  consist  of  both 
Clergy  and  Laity. 

It  was  deemed  by  the  protesting  Peers  the  most  ready 
way  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  alterations  of  the  Liturgy 
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into  a  law,  that  lay  Lords  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  nominated  upon  the  Commission,  who 
might  be  able  to  satisfy  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  changes,  and  might  thereby 
remove  all  fears  and  jealousies  against  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  endeavouring  to  keep  up,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  a  distinct  interest  from  that  of  the  laity.* 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1689  was  still  less  disposed 
than  the  House  of  Lords  towards  a  comprehensive  union  of 
Protestants  within  the  Church  of  England ;  and  when  the 
Bill  for  this  purpose  came  down  to  the  Commons,  an  address 
to  the  King  was  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  summon  a 
Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  of 
whom,  at  that  time,  had  subscribed  their  assent  and  consent 
to  the  Liturgy,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  King  agreed  to  the  request  thus  for- 
mally made,  but  he  took  care  in  summoning  the  Convocation 
also  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  prepare  the  business 
for  that  clerical  assembly ;  and,  with  a  view  probably  of 
conciliating  clerical  favour,  he  limited  his  appointments  of 
Commissioners,  exclusively  to  Bishops  and  Divines,  among 
whom  were  Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Tillotson,  Beve- 
ridge,  and  Tenison.  His  Majesty  gave  directions  to  the 
Commission  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Whereas  the  particular  forms  of  Divine  Worship,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in 
their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged :  it 
is  but  reasonable,  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations, 
according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions,  such 
changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein  as  to  those  that 
are  in  place  and  authority  should  from  time  to  time  seem  either 

"  The  Earl  of  Stamford,  one  of  the  protestors  in  favour  of  the 
addition  of  the  laity,  also  referred  to  the  Commissions  to  alter  the 
Canon  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  when  sixteen  laymen  and  sixteen  clergymen  were 
appointed  to  act  together  as  Commissioners.  Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19 ; 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15  ;  35  Hen.  V11I.  c.  16  ;  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  11. 
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necessary  or  expedient :  And  whereas  the  Book  of  Canons  is  fit 
to  be  viewed,  and  made  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  Church ; 
and  whereas  there  are  defects  and  abuses  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  Jurisdictions,  and  particularly  there  is  not  sufficient 
provision  made  for  the  removing  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for 
the  reforming  of  manners  either  in  ministers  or  people ;  and 
whereas  it  is  most  fit  that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  pre- 
scribed for  the  examination  of  such  persons  as  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders,  both  as  to  their  learning  and  manners : 

"  We  therefore,  out  of  our  princely  and  pious  care  for  the 
good  order,  and  edification,  and  unity  of  the  Church  of  England, 
committed  to  our  charge  and  care,  and  for  the  reuniting  as  much 
as  possible  of  all  differences  among  our  good  subjects,  and  to  take 
away  all  occasions  of  the  like  for  the  future,  have  thought  fit  to 
authorize,  empower,  and  require  you,  &c.,  and  any  nine  or  more 
of  you,  whereof  three  are  to  be  Bishops,  to  meet  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  shall  be  needful,  and  to  prepare  such  alterations 
and  amendments  of  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  and  such  proposals 
for  the  reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  to  consider  of 
such  other  matters  as  in  your  judgment  may  most  conduce  to 
the  end  above  mentioned ;  so  that  the  things  by  you  so  con- 
sidered and  prepared  may  be  in  readiness  to  be  offered  to  the 
Convocation  at  their  next  meeting,  and  when  approved  by  them 
may  be  presented,  to  us,  and  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that 
if  it  shall  J>e  judged  fit,  they  may  be  established  in  due  form  of 
law. 

"  In  witness,  &c., 

"  Witness  ourselves  at  Westminster,  the  17th  day 
of  September  (1689). 

"  Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo." 

On  the  10th  October,  1689,  the  Commissioners  began 
their  labours  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 
Several  Members  of  the  Commission,  however,  either  did 
not  appear,  or  retired  shortly  afterwards  from  their  brethren. 
Dr.  Jane,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  disappointed  in 
not  obtaining  the  see  of  Exeter,  was  one  of  the  deserters : 
he  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  thus  affording  proof  of  a  spirit  adverse  to 
liturgical  changes  in  that  assembly. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  alterations  which  were  agreed  upon 
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unanimously  by  the  remaining  Commissioners,  we  may  quote 
the  following  articles  from  the  abridgment  of  Dr.  Calamy's 
life  of  Baxter  :*— - 

"  That  the  Chanting  of  Divine  Service  in  Cathedral  Churches 
shall  be  laid  aside,  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered  intelligible  to 
the  common  people. 

"That  besides  the  Psalms  being  read  in  their  course  as  before, 
some  proper  and  devout  ones  be  selected  for  Sundays. 

"  That  the  Apocryphal  Lessons,  and  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  are  too  natural,  be  thrown  out,  and  others  appointed 
in  their  stead  by  a  new  Calendar,  which  is  already  fully  settled, 
and  out  of  which  are  omitted  all  the  legendary  Saints'  days,  and 
others  not  directly  referred  to  in  the  Service  Book. 

"  That  not  to  send  the  vulgar  to  search  the  Canons,  which  few 
of  them  ever  saw,  a  Rubric  be  made,  setting  forth  the  usefulness 
of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  not  as  an  essential  part  of  that  Sacra- 
menta  but  only  a  fit  and  decent  ceremony.  However  if  any  do, 
after  all,  in  conscience  scruple  it,  it  may  be  omitted  by  the  Priest. 

"  That  likewise  if  any  refuse  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  kneeling,  it  may  be  administered  to  them  in  their 
pews." 

Rubrics  were  made,  declaring  the  intention  of  the  Lent 
Fasts  to  consist  only  in  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  not  in 
distinction  of  meats  ;  and  changing  the  direction  to  Ministers, 
that  they  should  read  or  hear  the  Common  Prayer  publicly 
or  privately  every  day,  into  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
frequent  those  Prayers. 

The  introduction  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  bap- 
tism might  be  dispensed  with  if  desired,  and  children  might 
be  presented  to  be  baptised  in  their  own  name. 

Collects  were  to  be  reviewed,  with  a  retrenchment  of 
needless  expressions,  and  with  enlargements  to  render  them 
more  sensible  and  affecting. 

The  original  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  which  the  alterations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  entered  on  the  margin  of  each  page,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  ; 

*  pp.  452,  455. 
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but  the  annotations  of  the  Commissioners  have  never  yet 
been  published  in  an  authorised  form. 

Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
quotes  the  rubric  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  in  which  the  words,  "commonly 
"  called  the  Apostles'  creed,"  are  very  properly  substituted 
for  the  phrase,  "  the  Apostles'  creed ;"  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  is  stated,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Christian  faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius,  "  ought  to  be  received  and  believed  as  being 
"  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Commissioners 
add,  that  "  the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be  understood  as 
"  relating  only  to  those  who  obstinately  deny  the  substance 
"  of  the  Christian  faith/'* 

Exception  was  taken  by  the  seceding  Commissioners 
against  the  Commission  itself,  which  they  termed  a  "  New 
"  Ecclesiastical  Commission;"  and  also  against  its  mode  of 
action  in  preparing  business  for  the  Convocation,  which  they 
regarded  as  limiting  the  powers  of  the  latter  body.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  began  to  declare 
against  the  proposed  plan,  including  all  who  promoted  it  as 
men  who  intended  to  undermine  the  Church. 

Great  canvassings  were  carried  on  throughout  the  country 
in  the  election  of  members  of  Convocation,  which  was  a  sign 
of  more  excited  clerical  feeling  than  had  been  usual  on 
similar  occasions  in  former  times. 

Dr.  Jane  was  chosen  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one : 
and  the  new  chairman  intimated  in  his  address  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  the  Church  of  England  wanted  no 
amendment,  triumphantly  exclaiming,  "Nolumus  leges 
"  Anglise  mutari." 

On  the  4th  December,  1689,  a  Royal  message  was 
brought  to  the  Convocation,  in  which  his  Majesty  mentioned 
his  expectation  ;  "  That  the  things  that  should  be  proposed 

*  Waterland's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  305. 
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"  should  be  calmly  and  impartially  considered  by  them. 
"  His  Majesty  assured  them  that  he  would  offer  nothing 
"  to  them  but  what  should  be  for  the  honour,  peace,  and 
"  advantage,  both  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  general,  and 
"  particularly  of  the  Church  of  England/' 

Great  difficulty  then  ensued  in  persuading  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  to  agree  to  a  suitable  reply  to  the 
Royal  Message.  An  echo  of  that  missive  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  Lower  House,  as  the  expression,  "  the  Protestant 
"  religion  in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  par- 
"  ticular,"  seemed  to  import  their  owning  some  common 
union  with  foreign  Protestants. 

Both  Houses  of  Convocation  at  length  assented  to  a  joint 
address,  in  which  they  compromised  their  differences  by 
acknowledging  the  pious  zeal  and  care  which  his  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  express  in  his  Message,  "  for  the  honour, 
"  peace,  advantage,  and  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
"  England  ;  whereby  they  doubted  not  the  Protestant  reli- 
"  gion  in  all  other  Protestant  churches,  which  was  dear  to 
"  them,  would  be  the  better  secured  under  the  influence  of 
"  his  Majesty's  Government  and  protection/' 

One  of  the  Members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
shortly  afterwards  made  a  zealous  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
non-juring  Bishops,  being  desirous  that  something  might  be 
done  to  qualify  these  prelates  who  were  under  suspension  to 
sit  in  Convocation.  Any  subject  but  that  of  the  alteration 
of  the  Liturgy  readily  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lower 
House ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  members  actually  sent  their 
Prolocutor  to  desire  the  advice  of  the  Bishops,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Convocation  might  proceed,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  the  Statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  books,  which  they  termed  dangerous 
to  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  "  Notes  upon  Athanasius's 
Creed/'  and  "  Two  Letters  relating  to  the  present  Convo- 
cation," which  had  recently  appeared.  No  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  given  on  this  subject,  and  dissensions  subsequently 
arising  between  the  two  Houses  about  the  appointment  of  a 
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Committee  of  both  Houses  to  sit  during  the  recess,  which 
the  inferior  clergy  would  not  consent  to,  the  Convocation 
was  twice  prorogued,  and  ultimately  dissolved  with  the 
Parliament. 

Dr.  Tillotson  manifested  much  interest  in  the  suggested 
union  of  Protestants,  proposing  concessions  to  be  made  by 
the  Church  of  England  for  this  object,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  In  place  of  all  former 
declarations  and  subscriptions  to  be  made  by  clergymen, 
Tillotson  considered  it  sufficient,*  for  those  who  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
England,  to  subscribe  one  general  declaration  and  promise 
to  this  purpose,  viz. — 

"  That  we  do  submit  to  the  doctrine,  discipline  and 
"  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  shall  be  established 
"  by  law,  and  promise  to  teach  and  practise  accordingly." 

Among  other  recommendations  proposed  by  the  same 
learned  Divine  should  be  mentioned  the  formation  of  a  new 
body  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  with  a  regard  particularly  to 
a  more  effectual  provision  for  the  reformation  of  manners 
both  in  ministers  and  people. 

On  the  6th  February,  1772,  Sir  William  Meredith  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
signed  by  250  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  law- 
yers of  the  Civil  Courts,  medical  men,  and  others,  praying 
for  relief  from  the  laws  relating  to  subscription,  alluding 
especially  to  the  subscription  to  the  three  articles  of  the 
36th  Canon,  in  which  some  of  the  petitioners  lament  "  not 
"  only  their  own,  but  the  too  probable  misfortune  of  their 
"  sons,  who,  at  an  age  before  the  habit  of  reflection  can  be 
"  formed,  or  their  judgment  matured,  must,  if  the  present 
"  mode  of  subscription  remains,  be  irrecoverably  bound 
"  down  in  points  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  tenets  of 
"  ages  less  informed  than  their  own." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  Rev. 

*  See  Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  412. 
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Theophilus  Lindsey,  Rev.  J.  Jebb,  Messrs.  Wyvill,  Law, 
Disney,  Chambers,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration  for 
talent,  learning,  and  moral  worth.  The  petitioners  state, 
that  they  humbly  presume  that  every  security,  proposed  by 
the  subscription  to  the  first  of  the  three  Articles  of  the  36th 
Canon,  is  fully  and  effectually  provided  for  by  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  every 
deacon  and  priest  at  their  ordination,  and  by  every  graduate 
in  both  Universities.  They  conceive  that  they  have  a  natu- 
ral right,  and  are  also  warranted  by  those  original  principles 
of  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  on  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  constituted,  to  judge  in  searching  the  Scriptures, 
each  man  for  himself,  what  may  or  may  not  be  proved 
thereby. 

The  petitioners  find  themselves,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  precluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  invaluable 
privilege  by  the  laws  relating  to  Subscription ;  whereby  they 
are  required  to  acknowledge  certain  Articles  and  Confessions 
of  faith  and  doctrine,  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  to  be  all  and 
every  of  them  agreeable  to  the  said  Scriptures. 

The  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  "  that  they  may  be  relieved 
"  from  such  an  imposition  upon  their  judgment,  and  be  re- 
"  stored  to  their  undoubted  right  as  Protestants,  of  inter- 
"  preting  Scripture  for  themselves,  without  being  bound  by 
"  any  human  explications  thereof,  or  required  to  ackiiow- 
"  ledge,  by  subscription  or  declaration,  the  truth  of  any 
"  formulary  of  religious  faith  or  doctrine  whatsoever,  beside 
"  Holy  Scripture  itself." 

Lord  George  Germain  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  "  a  melancholy  thought,  and,  indeed,  a 
"  crying  grievance,  that  his  son  at  sixteen  must  subscribe, 
"  upon  entering  the  University  (of  Oxford),  what  he  himself 
"  could  not  understand,  much  less  explain  to  him,  at  sixty." 

"  Many  of  these  articles,"  said  Lord  John  Cavendisli  in 
the  same  debate,  "  are  Popish  tenets,  invented  by  a  crafty 
"  priesthood,  when  they  were  forging  chains  for  the  human 
<k  mind,  and  sinking  it  into  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  that, 
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"  being  masters  in  spiritual,  they  might  also  become  lords 
"  and  masters  in  temporal  concerns.  What  else  but  this 
"  idea  could  have  tempted  them  to  establish  at  our  Univer- 
"  sities  such  a  shocking  practice  as  that  (the  subscription  to 
"  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  at  Matriculation  in  Oxford) 
"  which  has  been  just  now  exposed  ?  They  acted  like  true 
"  monks  who  inveigle  into  their  order  young  and  inexpe- 
"  rienced  persons,  who,  they  well  know,  will,  after  once 
"  swearing,  be  ashamed  to  recant,  or  even  murmur  their 
"  dissent,  for  fear  of  such  reflections  as  have  now  been  cast, 
"  and  unjustly  cast  (in  the  debate  respecting  the  clerical 
*'  petition)  upon  the  petitioners.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
"  am  for  allowing  men  a  freedom  of  thought  in  politics,  so 
"  am  I  for  granting  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion.  I 
"  would  not  expel  a  man  from  this  House  because  he  differs 
"  from  me  in  opinion  about  public  affairs.  Why  should  I 
"  not  follow  the  same  rule  in  theological  matters  ?  We 
"  admit  of  Dissenters  in  this  House,  and  yet  I  do  not  find 
"  that  the  indulgence  has  done  us  much  injury.  Methinks 
u  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  Church.  Men's 
"  faces  are  not  more  different  than  their  minds.  No  two 
"  persons  can  agree  entirely  in  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  the 
"  same  individual  cannot  boast  of  much  uniformity  in  this 
"  particular.  Infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  bring 
"  each  along  with  them  their  peculiar  notions  and  habits ; 
"  and  the  body  is  not  in  a  more  constant  state  of  change 
"  than  the  mind.  .Why,  then,  should  we  be  so  rigid  in 
"  exacting  a  conformity  in  sentiment,  which  is  in  the  nature 
"  of  things  impossible  ?  We  should  allow  of  a  discreet  lati- 
"  tude  of  opinion,  and  bring  things  as  much  as  possible  into 
"  the  channel  of  nature,  whom  nobody  ever  neglected  with 
"  impunity.  Instead  of  shutting  our  Church,  we  should 
"  open  her  doors  as  wide  as  possible,  and  not  put  it  in  the 
"  power  of  any  man  to  say  that  *  strait  is  the  way  and 
"  '  narrow  is  the  path  that  leadeth  into  her  bosom.'  " 

Mr  Solicitor-General  Wedderburn  followed,  and  observed 
that  "  the  Universities,  which  were  intended  to  prepare  Stu- 
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"  dents  for  all  the  learned  professions,  and  to  make  persons 
"  fit  members  of  Parliament,  ought  to  be  under  Parlia- 
"  mentary  cognizance,  if  they  did  not  take  care  to  reform 
"  themselves.  He  could  not  conceive  but  that  a  prescrip- 
"  tion  was  equally  efficacious,  and  proper  to  be  followed, 
"  whether  the  physician  had  signed  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
"  or  not." 

No  change  took  place  in  the  system  of  religious  tests  at 
Oxford  in  consequence  of  this  expression  of  liberal  opinion  in 
Parliament ;  but  at  Cambridge  the  subscription  to  the  three 
Articles  of  the  36th  Canon  at  the  time  of  graduation  for 
the  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  was,  in  1772,  modified  by  the  Uni- 
versity itself  into  a  subscription  to  bond  fide  membership 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

Secular  exercises,  in  early  times,  distinguished  the  course 
of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  both  in  the 
University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford.  Zeal  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  probably  led,  in  1588,  to  the  first  innovation 
into  this  established  custom,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  expected  to  be  able  to  repeat  from 
memory  the  39  Articles,*  and  to  give  a  sufficient  reason  for 
them,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

Examiners  popularly  chosen  at  that  time  might  possibly 
have  had  a  Puritan  bias  in  conducting  such  an  inquiry  into 
dogmatic  theology.  The  Laudian  statutes  of  1636  restored 
the  original  secular  exercises  of  the  University  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  directing  that  instruction  in  the  39 
Articles  should  be  given  by  the  tutors  of  colleges,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  heads  of  their  respective  houses,  and  the 
attendance  on  whose  lectures  with  respect  to  divinity  has 
now  in  many  cases  become  optional. 

Modern  authors  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  utterly  rejectedf  in 
the  Laudian  system  of  exercises  for  the  bachelorship  of  Arts, 

*  See  p.  447  in  this  work. 

f  Ward's  Oxford  University  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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and  philology  was  to  be  included  in  the  examination  as  well 
as  philosophical  subjects 

No  persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  take  the  first  degree  in 
Arts,  who  could  not  express  their  thoughts  in  Latin,  with 
suitableness  and  aptitude,  on  matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  maintenance  of  this  rule  at  the  present  day  would  be 
hardly  possible,  as  Latin  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  spoken 
language  in  this  country,  and  the  principal  direct  Use  of 
Latin  composition  is  now  limited  in  the  Church  of  England, 
to  the  Latin  themes  required  from  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
In  1800  an  examination  in  the  39  articles  was  introduced 
at  Oxford,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  university  exercises 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Arts,  probably  with  an  especial 
view  to  divinity  students. 

Of  late  years,  a  non-natural  interpretation  of  the  articles 
of  religion  has  made  its  appearance  intended  to  exhibit  nearly 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines  in  those  ancient  formularies. 

"  It  is  hard,"  observes  Professor  Vaughan  in  his  evidence, 
"  to  read  over  the  list  of  subjects  required  for  the  degree  of 
"  bachelor  of  Arts  now,  without  being  struck  by  the  very  large 
"  preponderance  of  the  theological  element.  A  man  who  can 
"  take  a  degree  is  already,  in  point  of  attainments,  three 
"  fourths  of  a  Clerk  in  Orders,  but  he  is  not  one  fourth  of 
"  any  other  profession."* 

In  the  year  1834  petitions  were  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  from  sixty-two  resident  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying  for  the  abolition, 
by  legislative  enactment,  of  every  religious  test  exacted  from 
members  of  the  University  before  they  proceeded  to  degrees, 
whether  of  Bachelor,  Master,  or  Doctor,  in  Arts,  Law,  or 
Physic. 

The  change  of  external  circumstances  and  the  progress 
of  opinion  were  two  reasons  wisely  adduced  by  the  peti- 
tioners for  a  modification  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  Universities :  but  they  limited  their  proposed  alter- 

*  Evidence  of  Professor  Yaughau,  M.A.,  presented  to  the  Oxford 
Commission,  p.  86. 
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ations  to  the  University  alone,  and  expressly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  interfering,  by  the  legislative  measure  which 
they  suggested,  with  the  Statutes  and  regulations  of  indi- 
vidual Colleges. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  on  the  removal 
of  religious  tests  in  the  University,  the  resident  authorities 
in  one  or  more  of  the  Colleges  would,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  relaxed  the  rigid  system  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  all  the  students  on  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  College  chapels,  so  as  to  meet  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  students  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wood,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire,  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  extending  the 
views  of  the  Cambridge  petitioners  to  both  Universities, 
and  intended,  without  interfering  with  the  Colleges,  to 
remove  the  subscription  tests  by  which  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  are  prevented  from  resorting  to  Oxford, 
and  from  taking  degrees  at  either  of  the  ancient  English 
Universities. 

Earnest  debates  ensued  on  this  subject  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  tranquillity  of  academical  society  on 
the  I  sis  and  the  Cam  was  disturbed  by  eager  controversy 
respecting  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  great  national 
temples  of  learning. 

The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  religious  tests  in  the  Universities  by  a  large  majority ;  but 
the  powerful  party  who  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
academical  monopoly  prevailed  on  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reject  the  moderate  measure  sent  up  to  them  from  the  Com- 
mons for  their  ratification. 

A  mild  course  of  concession  had  been  proposed  in  this 
bill,  which,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  present  Earl  of 
Derby,  would  have  conferred  a  great  benefit,  not  only  on 
the  Dissenters,  but  on  those  who  were  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  not  only  on  the  ministers  of  either  doctrine,  but 
on  the  whole  community. 
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By  passing  such  a  measure  the  Legislature  would  have 
softened  the  religious  animosities  which  prevailed  between 
the  two  parties ;  they  would  have  sanctioned  the  principle 
of  bringing  various  classes  of  Dissenters  into  a  common 
course  of  education  with  Churchmen,  and  would  thereby 
have  caused  "the  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  by  early  asso- 
"  ciation,  to  form  those  habits  of  friendship  which  would 
"  have  prevented  them  from  breaking  out  in  after  life  into 
"  political  or  theological  asperities/'* 

When  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
versities was  thrown  out  in  1834,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Holland  entered  the  following  protest  against  their 
decision : — 

"  Because  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  confine  the  academi- 
cal honours  of  a  national  University,  or  the  degrees  in  arts  and 
sciences  (unconnected  with  divinity),  to  the  members  of  any  par- 
ticular Church ;  and  it  appears  yet  more  unwise  and  unjust  to 
bar  all  such  access  to  knowledge  (not  purely  ecclesiastical  or 
theological)  as  a  national  University  is  enabled  to  afford,  against 
those  who  cannot  conscientiously  assent  to  the  numerous  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  thirty-nine  Articles. 

"  Excellence  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  in  no  degree  depends  upon  religious  belief ;  and  Provi- 
dence not  having  annexed  the  avowal  of  any  peculiar  tenets  in 
religious  matters  as  the  condition  of  attaining  human  knowledge, 
I  can  discover  no  motive  of  prudence  or  duty  which  should 
induce  human  authority  to  impose  any, 

"  VASSALL  HOLLAND." 

The  Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
recommended,  in  1835,  that  the  subscription  to  the  39 
articles  at  matriculation  should  be  altered  into  a  subscrip- 
tion of  Church  membership,  but  the  governing  majority  of 
the  Oxford  graduates  rejected  the  proposal,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  amend 
the  form  of  subscription  at  matriculation,  Lord  Radnor 
brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  llth  of 

*  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  684. 
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June,  1835,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  Matriculation  at  either  of  the 
Universities. 

On  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  his  lordship  observed, 
that  no  tests  were  required  for  persons  entering  the  Univer- 
sities in  France,  and  that  all  were  equally  eligible  in  that 
country  for  professorial  chairs.  In  Bologna  no  religious 
test  was  required  from  persons  coming  to  receive  instruction, 
or  from  those  desirous  of  taking  degrees.  In  Louvain  no 
test  was  adopted  ;  and  there  was  none  required  at  Pisa 
either  for  degrees  or  professorships :  indeed  there  had  been 
cases  in  which  the  chairs  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
faculties  had  been  filled  at  Pisa  by  British  Protestants. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Padua,  where  no  test  was  re- 
quired, and  where  it  frequently  happened  that  the  profes- 
sorships were  filled  by  foreigners,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Presbyterians,  and  Calvinists. 

Lord  Radnor  said  that  he  "  could  not  help  being  mortified 
"  and  feeling  in  some  degree  ashamed  that  the  doors  of  our 
<k  Universities  should  be  shut  up  by  the  enforcement  of  a 
"  religious  test,  whilst  those  of  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
"  sities  are  thrown  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persua- 
"  sions.  But  this  liberality  in  opening  the  Universities 
"  to  men  of  all  religious  opinions  was  not  confined  to 
"  Catholic  countries.  In  the  Prussian  states,  in  Baden, 
"  Breslau,  and  Copenhagen  the  Universities  were  open  to 
"  all.  In  Copenhagen  one  of  the  Professors  of  Medicine 
"  was  a  Jew/' 

Referring  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  observed  that 
persons  were  formerly  admitted  there,  not  only  belonging  to 
different  countries,  but  professing  different  religions.  About 
450  years  ago  the  reformer  Wycliffe  continued  to  hold  the 
chair  of  Divinity,  and  remained  as  Head  of  one  of  the 
Houses  at  Oxford,  long  after  he  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  to  answer  for  his  heretical  doctrines.  In 
1547  Peter  Martyr,  D.D.  of  Padua,  and  in  1556  Johannes 
Fautereille,  were  Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 
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In  1587  Albericus  Gentilis,  D.C.L.  of  Perugia,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law,  and  in  1648  Louis  de  Memlin  of  Ley  den 
was  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  at  Oxford. 

Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  founded  the  professorships  of  Geo- 
metry and  Astronomy,  was  the  Warden  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  in  his  rules  with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
for  the  chairs  of  his  foundation,  he  enacts  that  the  Professors 
are  to  be  elected  from  among  men  of  good  character  and 
reputable  lives,  out  of  any  nation  of  Christendom,  and  of 
any  order  or  profession. 

The  electors  to  these  professorships  are  encouraged  to 
send  to  foreign  nations,  or  to  other  Universities,  to  try  if 
any  eminent  mathematician  can  be  allured  to  Oxford,*  to 
undertake  one  of  these  professorships  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  endowment ;  Savile  evidently  distrusted  the 
educational  system  of  Oxford  in  1619,  with  reference  to 
mathematical  science,  and  at  the  present  day  mathema- 
ticians from  other  Universities  might  still  be  useful  there. 

Neither  of  the  Chancellors  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are 
expected  to  sign  any  religious  tests  for  their  high  offices. 

During  the  debate  which  took  place,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  llth  of  April,  1837,  on  the  second  reading  of 
Lord  Radnor's  bill  for  a  commission  respecting  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Statutes,  Lord  Melbourne  mentioned  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  no  one  can  be  a  member  of  either  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  partake  of  the 
profits  and  emoluments  arising  from  them,  without  being  a 
Member  of  a  College.  It  had. been  well  stated,  he  conti- 
nued, in  a  publication  of  a  good  deal  of  research  and  acute- 
ness  (the  Origin  of  Universities,  by  Professor  Maiden), 
which  he  had  read,  that,  "if  private  institutions  by  their 
"  influence  in  a  great  public  institution  so  incorporate  them- 
"  selves  with  it,  that  no  one  can  belong  to  the  public  insti- 
"  tution  without  at  the  same  time  belonging  to  some  one  of 
"  the  private  institutions,  the  public  does  not  become  private 

*  Ward's  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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"  by  this  union,  but  the  private  make  themselves  public, 
"  and  in  this  respect  may  be  rightly  dealt  with  as  public." 

In  confirmation  of  the  public  character  of  Oxford  Col- 
leges, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  in  1604,  when  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  the  University,  Colleges,  and  Halls  of 
Oxford  to  return  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  University  was  defined  to  consist  of  very  many 
colleges,  halls,  and  hostels  of  good  learning,  and  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  pass  laws  affecting  both  the  property  of  the 
Colleges  and  the  regulation  of  the  students,  was  clearly 
acknowledged,  as  will  here  be  seen  in  the  charter  itself: — 

"Whereas  our  Academy  and  University  of  Oxford,  in  our 
county  of  Oxford,  is  an  ancient  University,  consisting'  of  very 
many  Colleges,  Halls,  and  hostels  of  good  learning1,  founded 
partly  by  our  most  illustrious  and  renowned  ancestors,  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  this  kingdom,  and  partly  by  Archbishops,  Lords, 
grandees,  nobles,  Bishops,  and  other  distinguished,  pious,  and 
devout  men  ;  and  moreover  endowed  and  augmented  with  noble 
and  ample  rents,  revenues,  possessions,  privileges,  and  other  pro- 
perty, to  the  honour  of  Ood  ;  and  to  the  support  and  promotion 
of  piety,  virtue,  erudition,  and  learning.*  In  which  Col- 
leges, Halls,  and  hostels,  many  local  statutes,  constitutions,  ordi- 
nances, laws,  and  enactments  have  been  made,  published,  and 
ordained,  both  for  the  good  administration  and  government  of  the 
said  Colleges,  Halls,  and  hostels,  and  of  their  members,  and  of 
the  Students  in  the  same,  and  of  other  persons  residing  there ; 
and  for  the  lease,  discharge,  disposition,  and  preservation  of  the 
rents,  revenues,  possessions,  and  other  property  given,  granted, 
assigned,  or  confirmed  to  the  aforesaid  Colleges,  halls,  or  hostels 
by  their  Founders,  or  otherwise.  For  the  observance  and  main- 
tenance of  which  Statutes,  constitutions,  ordinances,  laws,  enact- 
ments, and  privileges,  all  those  persons,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
take  corporal  oaths  upon  the  sacred  gospels  of  God.f 

*  Peck  well's  Election  Cases,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

t  "  Ad  quorum,  quidem  statutoram,  const! tutionum,  ordinationum, 
j  urium  institutorum  et  privilegiorum  observationem  ac  manutentionem, 
OMNES  ILLI,  SIVE  EORUM  PLUBiMi,  super  sacrosancta  Dei  Evangelia, 
sacramenta  prsestant,  corporalia." 
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"And  whereas  in  times  past,  and  especially  lately,  many 
Statutes  and  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  made  and  proclaimed, 
both  for  and  concerning  the  lease,  discharge,  disposition,  and 
preservation  of  the  rents,  revenues,  and  possessions  of  the  said 
Colleges,  Halls,  and  hostels,  and  for  and  concerning  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  same  Colleges,  Halls,  and  hostels,  and 
their  members,  who  are  Students,  and  residents  therein : — It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  worth  while  and  necessary,  that  the  said  Univer- 
sity (which  abounds  in  a  multitude  of  men  endowed  with  piety, 
wisdom,  learning,  and  integrity),  and  in  which  all  branches  of 
science,  both  divine  and  human,  and  likewise  all  the  liberal  arts 
have  been  cultivated  and  professed,  shall,  for  the  common  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  state,  as  well  as  of  the  University  aforesaid,  and 
of  each  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  hostels  aforesaid,  have  bur- 
gesses in  Parliament,  from  among  their  own  members,  who  shall 
make  known  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
the  true  state  of  the  said  University,  and  of  each  College,  Hall, 
and  hostel  therein,  so  that  no  Statute  or  general  Act  may  tend  to 
the  prejudice  or  injury  of  those  institutions,  or  of  any  one  of  them 
in  particular,  through  want  of  just  and  proper  knowledge  and 
information  obtained  on  that  subject. 

"And  whereas  the  aforesaid  University  is  a  political  and 
corporate  body,  and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
Oxford :  Know  ye  that  we,  for  that  divine  love  which  we  bear  to 
the  said  Academy,  and  to  all  persons  who  are  studious  of  good 
learning,  according  to  our  special  favour,  and  from  certain  know- 
ledge and  pure  inclination,  have  willed  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  we  will  and  grant  (for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors) to  the  aforesaid  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  to  their  successors ;  and  moreover  we 
ordain  and  confirm  by  these  presents  for  ever,  in  future,  that  there 
may  be,  and  shall  be,  in  our  said  University  of  Oxford,  two 
Burgesses  in  our  Parliament,  and  in  that  of  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors. And  that  the  said  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  their  successors,  by  virtue  of  the 
precept,  mandate,  or  process,  upon  our  writ,  and  those  of  our 
heirs  and  successors,  regarding  the  election  of  Burgesses  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  in  this  part  required  and  directed,  may  and  shall 
have  power,  authority,  and  leave  to  elect  and  nominate  two  of  the 
more  discreet  and  more  sufficient  members  of  the  said  University 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  Burgesses  in  our  Parliament,  and  in 
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that  of  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  representatives  of  the  said 
Academy  or  University ;  and  to  send  the  same  Burgesses,  thus 
elected,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  said  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  our  Parliament, 
and  to  those  of  our  heirs  and  successors,  wheresoever  they  be 
held,  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  is  practised  and  usual 
in  other  places,  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  of  our  kingdom  of 
England." 

Lord  Melbourne  observed,  in  the  debate  of  1837,  that 
"  Universities  never  reformed  themselves  ;  every  one  knew 
"  that ;  every  one  knew  there  was  too  much  competition  and 
"  jealousy,  too  many  and  varied  motives  constantly  in  play, 
"  to  prevent  the  desired  effect.  He  did  not  say  that  of 
"  Universities  only.  Every  institution  was  unwilling,  he  did 
"  not  care  from  what  quarter  the  statement  came,  to  reform 
"  itself.  It  required  a  fresh  eye,  and  an  external  eye,  that 
"  would  not  be  dazzled  or  affected  by  the  internal  atmos- 
"  phere." 

A  valuable  suggestion  was  made  by  Bishop  Copleston  in 
the  same  debate,  that,  previously  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  for  the  Universities,  there  ought 
to  be  an  inquiry  instituted  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  proposed  Bill  for  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
academical  Statutes  was  lost,  but  the  following  protest  was 
entered  in  the  journals,  against  the  decision  of  the  House, 
by  Lord  Radnor  and  some  other  Peers : — 

"Dissentient;  because, 

"  First,  these  Colleges  and  Halls  are  eleemosynary  foundations, 
similar  to  others  which  have  been  inquired  into ;  and  no  reason 
was  alleged  why  they  should  not  be  inquired  into  as  well  as  the 
others. 

"  Secondly,  they  are  peculiarly  fit  objects  of  inquiry,  inas- 
much as, 

"  1.  The  present  Statutes  of  the  Universities  requiring  that  all 
matriculated  members  shall  belong  to,  and  be  inmates  in  some  of 
the  said  Colleges  or  Halls,  and  subject  to  its  discipline,  the  said 
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Colleges   and   Halls  have  acquired  a   public   character  and   a 
national  importance,  which  originally  did  not  belong  to  them. 

"  2.  The  said  Colleges  and  Halls  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
very  ancient  foundation ;  and  many  of  their  Statutes,  contem- 
plating a  state  of  society  very  different  from  the  present  and  a 
religion  other  than  that  now  established,  are  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  present  times,  and  impossible  to  be  observed. 

"  3.  Obedience  to  the  Statutes  is  generally  (if  not  in  all  cases) 
enforced  by  the  solemnity  of  oaths,  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  are  explained  away,  evaded,  or  openly  violated. 

"  4.  It  was  avowed  in  the  debate,  that  such  was  frequently 
the  practice  ;  and  this  practice,  in  our  opinion,  dangerous  to 
public  morals,  was  palliated,  if  not  justified. 

"  Thirdly.  It  is  alleged  in  the  Petitions  against  the  Bill  sent 
up  from  several  of  the  Colleges,  and  presented  to  the  House, 
that  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  belonging  to  the  same  were  sworn 
to  obey  the  original  Statutes  of  the  Founders,  and  to  admit  of  no 
deviation  from  them  ;  and  that  there  existed  no  power,  either  in 
the  governing  members  of  those  institutions  themselves,  or  in 
their  visitors,  to  alter,  modify,  or  amend  them  ;  and  therefore  no 
power  short  of  that  of  Parliament  can  effect  that  object. 
(Signed)  "  RADNOR. 

"VASSALL  HOLLAND. 
"  BROUGHAM. 
"  HATHERTON. 

(For  first  and  second  reasons.)  "  SOMERHILL. 

"  DUNCANNON." 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1837,  Mr.  Pryme  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  to  issue 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  respective  Colleges  therein. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice) 
stated,  that  the  Crown  had  already  ample  power  to  inquire 
into  the  management  and  affairs  of  the  Universities,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  Crown  should  be  left  to  act  upon  its  own 
sense  of  public  duty,  without  the  interposition  of  the  House. 
In  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Pryme  withdrew  his 
motion,  in  the  hope  that  Ministers  would  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  these  matters  on  their  own  responsibility. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  8th  May,  1837,  Lord 
Radnor  moved,  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
"  into  the  state  of  such  of  the  several  Colleges  and  Halls 
"  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  have 
"  Statutes  enjoined  by  their  respective  Founders  and  Bene- 
"  factors,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
"  Statutes  and  the  practice  relative  thereto,  the  oaths  by 
"  which  the  Members  of  the  Institution  are  bound  to  obey 
"  the  same,  and  the  power  which  may  be  vested  in  their 
"  respective  Visitors  or  others  to  alter,  modify,  and  amend 
"  them,  and  to  report  to  the  House  their  opinion  of  the 
"  expediency  or  necessity  of  a  legislative  measure  on  the 
"  subject." 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Marquis  of  Camden,  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  noble 
mover,  on  the  assurance  of  the  two  Chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  that  the  Colleges  were  ready  to  make  those 
changes  which  might  be  found  necessary. 

On  the  21st  December,  1837,  Lord  Radnor  renewed  the 
discussion  on  the  state  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
moving  for  a  copy  of  the  protest  made  by  Dr.  Hampden 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  on  the  8th  November, 
1836. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  objected  to  this  motion,  and  on 
Lord  Melbourne  observing  that  it  was  very  unusual  to  ask 
for  such  a  document,  Lord  Radnor  consented  to  withdraw 
his  proposition. 

In  the  following  year,  1838,  on  the  9th  July,  the  Earl  of 
Radnor  asked  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work  of 
reformation  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  reply,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  mentioned  that  he  had  been  assured  by 
the  Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford,  that  there  existed  a  desire 
to  review  the  University  Statutes,  and  that  the  work  was 
actually  in  progress.  With  respect  to  the  Colleges,  he  had 
received  accounts  from  several  of  them  that  they  were  re- 
viewing their  Statutes. 

The  Marquis  of  Camden  was  quite  sure,  that  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Cambridge,  a  strong  inclination  existed  to  make 
such  alterations  as  time  and  circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary. — After  a  little  more  discussion,  the  subject 
dropped. 

On  the  25th  May,  1843,  Mr.  Christie  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  "To 
"  abolish  certain  oaths  and  subscriptions  in  the  Universities 
"  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  extend  education  in  the 
"  Universities  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
"  of  England/' 

After  an  earnest  debate,  the  House  divided, — Ayes  105  ; 
Noes  175,  leaving  a  majority  of  70  against  the  motion. 
Mr.  Christie  argued  the  question  of  the  daily  religious 
services  at  the  College  chapels  in  his  introductory  speech, 
and  recommended  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  1662,  as  rendered  the  use  of  the  morning  and 
evening  services  of  the  Prayer  Book  compulsory  every  day  in 
the  College  chapel.  It  would  still,  according  to  his  plan, 
have  been  left,  to  the  option  of  the  Colleges  to  have  retained 
the  use  of  these  services  if  they  had  thought  proper.  But 
they  would  have  been  enabled,  if  they  pleased,  to  adopt 
shorter  forms  of  worship,  which  might  have  been  of  a  more 
comprehensive  character,  and  so  have  facilitated  the  intro- 
duction of  some  Protestant  Dissenters  without  necessitating 
exemptions  from  chapel. 

On  the  21st  July,  1843,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  asked  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  the  revi- 
sion of  Oxford  Statutes  alluded  to  in  1838  had  been  com- 
pleted, or  was  still  in  progress,  and  if  so,  when  it  would  be 
completed,  and  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the 
publication  of  the  revised  Statutes. 

Sir  R.  Inglis,  in  reply,  informed  the  House  that  consider- 
able progress  had  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the  Statutes, 
which  were  promulgated  in  Latin,  and  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  could  desire  that  they 
should  be  published  in  their  original  language. 

The  Laudian  and  more  recent  Oxford  Statutes  are  now 
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easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  in  Ward's  translation 
of  the  Oxford  University  Statutes. 

The  subject  of  a  University  Commission  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  10th  April,  1845,  by 
Mr.  Christie,  in  a  motion  for  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  privileges,  revenues,  trusts,  and  to  the  state 
of  education,  learning,  and  religion,  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Colleges  of  these  Universi- 
ties. Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  supported  the  Commission,  which  was  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Goulburn  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  and  was  lost. 

In  1848,  the  question  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  visit  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  brought  before 
the  notice  of  Lord  John  Russell,  by  a  Deputation  from  an 
influential  body  of  Memorialists  in  its  favour.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Professor  Baden  Powell,  Mr.  E.  Bunbury,  M.P.,  and 
Professor  Henslow,  represented  the  want  of  such  a  Com- 
mission to  the  Premier,  who  acknowledged  that  there  were 
defects  in  the  Universities,  and  promised  to  take  the  subject 
into  his  consideration. 

On  the  23rd  April,  1850,  the  following  propositions  were 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Heywood,  and 
seconded  by  Col.  Clifford. 

"  That  all  systems  of  academical  education  require  from  time 
to  time  some  modification,  from  the  change  of  external  circum- 
stances, the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  people. 

"  That  in  the  ancient  English  and  Irish  Universities,  and  in 
the  Colleges  connected  with  them,  the  interests  of  religious  and 
useful  learning  have  not  advanced  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  the  great  resources  and  high  position  of  those  bodies ;  that 
Collegiate  Statutes  of  the  loth  century  occasionally  prohibit  the 
local  authorities  from  introducing  any  alterations  into  voluminous 
codes,  of  which  a  large  portion  are  now  obsolete  ;  that  better  laws 
are  needed  to  regulate  the  ceremony  of  Matriculation  and  the 
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granting  of  Degrees  ;  to  diminish  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Uni- 
versity libraries  ;  to  provide  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
rewards  of  scientific  and  literary  merit;  to  extend  the  permission 
of  marriage  to  Tutors  of  Colleges ;  and  to  facilitate  the  registra- 
tion of  electors  for  the  Universities  ;  that  additional  checks  might 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  continued  extravagance  of 
individual  Students ;  and  that  the  mode  of  tenure  of  College 
property  ought  to  be  ameliorated,  particularly  in  Ireland. 

"  That  as  it  is  Her  Majesty's  right  and  prerogative  to  name 
Visitors  and  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  ancient  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  England  and  Ireland,  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  Her  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of  those 
important  institutions  to  the  requirements  of  modern  times." 

Sir  R.  Inglis,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  Mr.  Fagan,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  Thompson 
spoke  in  the  early  part  of  the  debate  ;  Lord  John  Russell 
advocated  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission  as  eminently 
serviceable  ;  he  hoped  that  the  motion  before  the  House 
would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division,  and  he  declared  his 
intention  to  advise  the  Crown  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  the  view  of  aiding  and  assisting  the 
Universities  in  the  noble  work  of  reform,  which  they  had 
before  them. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  Mr.  Scully,  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  John  Romilly),  Mr.  Best, 
Mr.  Henley,  and  Colonel  Sibthorp  addressed  the  House 
subsequently  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  mover  of  the 
propositions  before  the  House  expressed  his  willingness  to 
withdraw  them,  but  the  debate  was  adjourned,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  for  the  farther  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

On  the  31st  May  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  it  was 
afterwards  continued  on  the  18th  July,  when  the  House 
divided  in  favour  of  a  final  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  Ayes 
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160;  noes  138;  majority  22;  thus  leaving  the  Government 
at  liberty  to  recommend  a  University  commission  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  proposed  commission  was  oc- 
casionally discussed,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1850,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  reminded  their  Lordships,  that  under  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  commission  had  been 
issued  to  inquire  into  the  resources  of  cathedral  and  other 
ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  and  he  (Lord  Carlisle)  would 
undertake  to  assert  that  the  very  names  of  the  most  reverend 
persons  who  served  upon  that  commission  afforded  of  them- 
selves a  proof  and  guarantee  that  no  disrespect  was  in- 
tended towards  the  bodies  who  were  the  subject  of  that 
inquiry.  "  And  so,"  continued  the  noble  Lord,  "  with  re- 
"  spect  to  the  present  commission :  whoever  might  be  the 
"  persons  who  should  be  appointed  to  serve  upon  it,  he  felt 
"  sure,  and  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  state  to  their 
"  Lordships,  that  the  Government  would  take  care  that  they 
"  should  be  men  who,  besides  their  general  character,  would 
"  be  actuated  by  the  most  tender  attachment  and  respect 
"  towards  the  Universities,  and  who  would  be  fitted,  by 
"  their  more  extended  relations  with  the  world  out  of  doors, 
"  to  co-operate  beneficially  with  the  most  enlightened  friends 
"  of  education  within  the  Universities." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  stated,  that  "  he  was  happy  to 
"  hear  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Earl.  He  must  confess 
"  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  was  stated  in  the  first 
"  instance,  on  the  understanding  that  the  intention  was  to 
"  make  choice  of  the  persons  who  should  compose  this  pro- 
"  posed  commission  on  the  principle  on  which  the  persons  were 
"  selected  who  had  composed  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission."* 

His  Grace  had,  in  the  first  instance,  not  deemed  the 
inquiry  to  be  necessary,  but  he  subsequently  manifested  his 
interest  in  the  subject  by  reading  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Ancient  Corporations  which,  like  the  University  and  Col- 
leges of  Oxford,  have  gradually  and  sometimes  unavoidably 

*  Hansard,  vol.  iii.  p.  1158. 
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departed  in  many  particulars  from  the  intentions  of  their 
Founders,  could  not  be  expected  to  welcome  the  inquiries 
of  academical  Commissioners,  even  when  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  some  difficulties  were  experienced  in  obtaining 
evidence  at  Oxford  on  account  of  doubts  which  had  been  raised 
respecting  the  legality  of  the  Commission  of  August  1850. 

The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  were  consequently  re- 
quested to  give  their  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  appoint- 
ment, which  they  reported  as  follows,  in  favour  of  the  legal 
and  constitutional  character  of  the  Commission  : — 

Opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  (Sir  John  Dodson, 
Advocate- General,  Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cochburn,  Attorney- General, 
and  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  Solicitor-  General)  respecting  the  Le- 
gality and  Constitutional  Character  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission.* 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Commission  which  has  been 
issued  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual,  for  inquiring  into  the 
State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  of  all  and  singular  the  Colleges  in  the  said  Univer- 
sity, is  not  in  any  respect  illegal  or  unconstitutional. 

"  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  we  have  given  full  atten- 
tion to  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
the  opinion  of  Counsel  thereon,  which  have  been  submitted  to  us. 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  the  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Special 
Royal  Commissions  relied  on  in  that  opinion  are  quite  beside 
the  present  question.  The  Commissions  prior  to  that  issued  by 
James  II.  are  referred  to  in  the  margin  of  the  passages  cited  in 
•  the  above  opinion  from  Lord  Coke's  Reports,  and  from  his 
Fourth  Institute.  They  resolve  themselves  into,  Istly,  Com- 
missions to  impose  burdens  upon  particular  districts,  such  as 
providing  vessels,  &c.,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  in 
other  words,  illegally  taxing  the  subject  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Crown.  2ndly,  Commissions  armed  with  power  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  3rdly,  Commissions  to  hear  and  determine 
offences  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law ;  both  which  classes  of 
Commissions  were  clearly  illegal,  as  superseding  the  established 
law  and  tribunals  of  the  land,  and  establishing  new  jurisdictions 
unknown  to  the  law.  4thly,  Commissions  to  hear  and  inquire 

*  Correspondence  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  32. 
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into  offences  without  determining  them :  also  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding unknown  to  and  contrary  to  the  law. 

"  It  is  to  this  latter  sort  of  Commission  that  Lord  Coke  refers 
in  his  Twelfth  Report,  page  31  (as  is  plain  when  the  whole 
passage  is  cited),  when  he  says,  i  No  such  Commission  was  ever 
seen  to  enquire,  «'.  e.  of  crimes.'  And  it  is  to  such  a  Commission 
that  he  applies  the  remark  that  *  A  man  may  be  unjustly  accused 
by  false  evidence,  and  shall  not  have  any  remedy.' 

"  The  Commission  of  James  II.,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  '  together  with  all  other  Commissions  of  like 
nature,'  was  a  Commission  to  the  persons  therein  named,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  ecclesiastical  offences  which  by  law  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  including  powers  for  de- 
privation of  Ecclesiastics,  and  punishment  of  adultery  and  other 
offences,  which  are  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
a  power  also  to  award  the  costs  of  suit ;  and  it  further  purported 
to  authorize  them  to  alter  the  Statutes,  not  only  of  the  Universi- 
ties, but  of  '  all  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches,  Colleges, 
Grammar-schools,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Corporations.' 

"  Here  again  was  a  substitution  of  a  new  jurisdiction  for  the 
constituted  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  a  direct  and  open 
violation  of  public  and  private  rights. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  Com- 
missions of  this  nature  and  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  such  as  is 
now  before  us — a  Commission  issued  by  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  on  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
without  the  assumption  of  any  compulsory  powers,  and  whose 
sole  authority  is  derived  from  the  respect  with  which  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  Royal  Commission  will  be  treated  by  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  more  especially  by  public  bodies  and  con- 
stituted authorities. 

"  There  is  no  authority  which  appears  to  us  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  the  legality  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  this 
nature.  We  observe  that  Sir  James  Scarlett,  in  giving  his 
opinion  that  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  inquiries  put  to  them  by  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners,  admits  that  '  Commissions  of  Inquiry  may 
be  the  source  of  much  useful  information  furnished  voluntarily.' 
"  Furthermore  these  Commissions  have  now  been  sanctioned 
by  very  frequent  usage  in  modern  times. 

"  Several  of  them  have  been  suggested  by  addresses  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  have  included,  as  Commissioners, 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
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Barristers  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  have  acted  and  reported 
thereon — it  is  to  be  presumed  with  a  full  belief  that  the  authority 
under  which  they  acted  was  neither  unconstitutional  nor  illegal. 
"  We  therefore  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  propriety 
of  the  present  Commission  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds. 

(Signed)         "  JOHN  DODSON. 

"  A.  J.  E.  COCKBURN. 
"  W.  P.  WOOD. 
"  Doctors'  Commons,  April  10,  1351." 

In  the  year  1849  an  Address  to  the  Crown  was  agreed  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
for  returns,  during  the  preceding  five  years,  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  in  Oxford,  of  the  number 
of  students  entered  annually  in  tbe  books  of  each  College 
or  Hall  within  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  the  number  of  can- 
didates in  each  year  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
specifying  the  number  both  of  successful  and  of  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  the  degree  examination ;  the  number  of  tes- 
timonials for  Holy  Orders  granted  annually  by  each  College 
or  Hall  within  the  University ;  the  average  number  in  each 
year  of  resident  undergraduates  in  New  College,  Oxford ; 
and  the  annual  number  of  candidates  from  that  College  in  tbe 
University  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  commands  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  were  on  that 
occasion  formally  recognized  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  tbe 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department : — 

University  College,  Oxford,  January  5,  1850. 

SIR, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  certain  Returns 
relating  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  I  have  prepared,  so  far  as  was  in  my  power, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  con- 
veyed to  me  in  your  communication  of  the  16th  of  July  last. 
These  Returns  have  been  made  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1849. 
I  have,  &c., 

F.  C.  PLUMPTRE,   Vice-Chancellor. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart., 
Secretary  of  State,  &c.  &c. 

2    L 
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1.  A  RETURN,  for  the  last  Five  Years,  of  the  Number  of  STU- 
DENTS entered  Annually  on  the  BOOKS  of  each  College  or 
Hall  in  the  UNIVERSITY.* 

It  appears  from  the  Register  of  Matriculations,  that  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  Students  were  matriculated  and  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  several  Colleges  and  Halls  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years  ending  31st  December,  1849.  This  list  does  not  include 
the  number  of  Students  who,  subsequent  to  their  matriculation, 
may  have  removed  from  one  College  or  Hall  to  another,  in  con- 
sequence of  election  to  vacant  Fellowships  or  Scholarships,  or 
otherwise,  there  not  being  any  public  record  kept  of  such 
removals : — 




1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

University  College       
Balliol  College  

12 
23 

22 
22 

19 
27 

15 
26 

21 
26 

10 

11 

5 

10 

12 

44 

42 

32 

37 

43 

16 

25 

13 

18 

18 

23 

10 

30 

22 

28 

g 

3 

4 

10 

5 

Lincoln  College     •           •     •     .     . 

12 

14 

15 

13 

16 

All  Souls'  College  

1 

2 

1 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

33 

31 

25 

26 

26 

Corpus  Christi  College     .... 
Christchurch  College  .... 

5 
53 

5 
53 

7 
60 

6 
54 

6 
46 

25 

25 

19 

16 

27 

St  John's  College  

24 

18 

16 

20 

15 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

Wadham  College    

31 

27 

24 

20 

26 

Pembroke  College  .     .     .     .           . 

28 

25 

15 

23 

26 

Worcester  College"  

30 

31 

28 

33 

33 

St.  Alban  Hall       

2 

1 

1 

St.  Edmund  Hall    

10 

5 

12 

7 

7 

St.  Mary  Hall  ...                 .     . 

7 

4 

6 

7 

li 

New  Inn  Hall  ...           ... 

1 

2 

1 

Magdalen  Hall       

20 

16 

25 

30 

•7 

Total     .     .     . 

438 

410 

406 

411 

440 

*  Appendix  K.,  p.  69,  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sioners, and  Parliamentary  Papers  of  Feb.  5,  1850. 
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2.  A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Candidates,  in  each  of  the  said 
Five  Years,  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  specifying 
the  number  of  successful  and  unsuccessful   Candidates  in  the 
Degree  Examination. 
It  appears  from  the  Printed  Lists  issued  by  the  Senior  Proctor 

previous  to  the  commencement  of  each  Examination,  that  the 

Number  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 

each  of  the  said  five  years,  was  as  follows  : — 




1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

219 

197 

186 

223 

227 

Michaelmas  Term   

179 

187 

176 

181 

216 

Total  .  .  . 

398 

383 

362 

404 

443 

It  also  appears  by  the  Printed  Lists  issued  by  the  Public 
Examiners  at  the  close  of  each  examination,  that  the  number  of 
those  who  passed  the  Examination,  either  with  or  without 
"  Honours,"  in  each  of  the  said  five  years,  was  as  follows  : — 




1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

147 

142 

151 

172 

1  11 

Michaelmas  Term  .      .           •     .      • 

130 

140 

136 

132 

114 

Total     .     .     . 

277 

282 

287 

304 

307 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  names  or  number  of  unsuccessful 
Candidates,  nor  of  the  number  (which  is  usually  considerable) 
of  those  Candidates  who,  from  various  causes,  voluntarily  with- 
draw their  names  previous  to  their  examination. 

3.  A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  TESTIMONIALS  for  HOLY 
ORDERS  granted  annually  by  each  College  or  Hall  within  the 
University,  in  each  of  the  said  five  years. 

There  are  not  any  records  from  which  a  Return  of  the  number 
of  Testimonials  for  Holy  Orders  granted  annually  by  each  Col- 
lege and  Hall  can  be  made. 

2  L  2 
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NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


4.  A  RETURN  of  the  Average  Number,  in  each  of  the  said  Five 
Years,  of  RESIDENT  UNDERGRADUATES  in  NEW  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

No  Returns  are  required  to  be  made  each  year  of  the  number 
of  Resident  Undergraduates  in  any  of  the  Colleges  or  Halls 
within  the  University  ;  and  I  am  unable  to  state  the  average 
number  of  Resident  Undergraduates  in  New  College  in  each  of 
the  said  five  years. 

5.  A  RETURN  of  the  Annual  Number  of  CANDIDATES  from  NEW 
COLLEGE  in  the  University  Examinations  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

It  appears  from  the  Printed  Lists  issued  by  the  Senior  Proctor 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  each  Examination,  that  the 
number  of  candidates  from  New  College,  in  each  of  the  said  five 
years,  was  as  follows  :— 




1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Total  .  .  . 

1 

3 

5 

5 

6 

F.  C.  PLUMPTRE,   Vice- Chancellor. 

University  College,  Oxford,  January  4,  1850. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  these  Statistical 
details  the  result  of  similar  inquiries  in  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  with  reference  especially  to  the 
number  of  students  entered  annually  in  the  books  of  each 
College  or  Hall,  the  number  of  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  number  of  Testimonials  for 
Holy  Orders  in  each  year. 
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RETURN,  for  the  Five  Years  (1844  to  1848  inclusive),  from  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  in  CAMBRIDGE,  of  the 
Number  of  STUDENTS  entered  Annually  in  the  Books  of  each 
College  or  Hall  within  the  University  of  CAMBRIDGE  ;  the 
Number  of  CANDIDATES  in  each  Year  for  the  Degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts,  specifying  the  Number  both  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  Candidates  in  the  Degree  Examination ;  the 
Number  of  TESTIMONIALS  for  Holy  Orders  granted  annually 
by  each  College  or  Hall  within  the  said  University. 


Number  of  STUDENTS  entered  in  the  Year  ending  10th  October, 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

14 

21 

23 

22 

21 

Clare  Hall  

12 

20 

19 

11 

19 

10 

9 

5 

5 

10 

32 

33 

41 

31 

26 

Trinity  Hall   ....... 

14 

16 

12 

8 

10 

33 

26 

29 

21 

24 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

38 

39 

36 

25 

36 

10 

17 

15 

16 

23 

24 

28 

33 

23 

20 

St  John's  

128 

104 

125 

126 

97 

20 

14 

15 

22 

21 

141 

155 

167 

153 

151 

30 

27 

30 

27 

25 

15 

13 

6 

15 

8 

7 

2 

2 

8 

4 
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TESTIMONIALS  FOR  ORDERS. 


Number  of  TESTIMONIALS  for  HOLY  ORDERS  granted  during  the  Year 
ending  10th  October, 


NAME  OF  COLLEGE. 

1844 

IS  5 

1846 

1847 

1848 

St.  Peter's   ...      ^     .... 

10 
5 
14 
11 
3 
21 

17 
16 
14 

13 
51 

8 
1 

14 
12 
9 
9 
7 
20 
No 
7 
12 
18 
No 
12 
55 
No 
9 
1 

14 
5 
5 
9 
3 
20 
record  1 
15 
10 
14 
•ecord  1 
8 
58 
record  1 

0 

13 
10 
6 
15 
5 
25 
tept. 
14 
12 
21 
.ept. 
12 
51 
.ept. 
6 
1 

15 
4 
7 
15 
4 
22 

18 
3 
24 

9 

65 

6 
1 

Clare  Hall   

Trinity  Hall      

Kine's    . 

Number  of  CANDIDATES  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
CAMBRIDGE,  in  the  Year  ending-  October  10. 


Years. 

Successful 
Candidates. 

Unsuccessful 
Candidates. 

TOTAL. 

1844 

312 

30 

342 

1845 

354 

28 

382 

1846 

328 

28 

356 

1847 

351 

24 

375 

1848 

335 

35 

370 

f  Those  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are 
members  of  King's  College  are  not  subjected  to  any  examination 
by  the  University. 

Cambridge,  November  1,  1849. 
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RETURN  of  the  Number  of  STUDENTS  that  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  DUBLIN  for  the  Five  Years  ending  on  the  9th  of  July 
1849, 

Number. 
From  8th  July,  1844,  to  8th  July,  1845         .         .         366 

1845  „  1846         .         .         368 

1846  „  1847         .         .         371 

1847  „  1848        .         .        333 

1848  1849  327 


RETURN  of  the  Number  of  CANDIDATES  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  DUBLIN,  for  the  Five  Years  ending  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1849. 

Number.  Rejected. 
From  8th  July,  1844,  to  8th  July,  1845       .         .       281  15 

1845  „  1846       .         .       254          17 

1846  „  1847       .         .       267  1.6 

1847  „     1848   .    .   261    20 

1848  „     1849   .    .   254    12 

THOMAS  LUBY,  Sen.  Lect. 

RETURN  of  the  Number  of  STUDENTS  who  have  obtained  DI- 
VINITY CERTIFICATES  at  DUBLIN,  for  the  last  Five  Years. 

Number. 

For  the  year  ending  8th  July,  1849         .         .         93 

1848  .  .  96 
1847  .  .  116 
1846  .  .  128 
1845  .  .  124 

C.  R.  ELRINGTON, 
Reg.  Prof,  of  Divinity,  Trin.  College,  Dublin. 

September  17,  1849. 


(     5'20     ) 


Petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  its 
vicinity,  presented,  in  1844,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  petitioners  represented — 

"  That  by  various  acts  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  supreme 
Legislature  in  different  reigns,  the  ancient  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  recognized  as  Institutions 
whose  well-being  and  wise  conduct  are  of  high  national  im- 
portance. 

"  That  by  reason  of  the  privileges  so  long  bestowed  ex- 
clusively upon  them,  they  have  been  fostered  into  schools 
for  the  rising  generation  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  ; 
so  that  no  British  subject  can  be  unaffected  by  their  good 
or  bad  management. 

"  That  by  the  testamentary  acts  of  many  generous  founders, 
every  county  in  the  realm,  and  all  classes  of  the  community, 
have  a  contingent  pecuniary  interest  in  those  Universities 
and  in  the  Colleges  connected  with  them. 

"  That  these  Institutions  are  in  many  points  not  so  con- 
ducted as  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  nation,  and  the 
equitable  rights  of  individuals,  demand. 

"  That  these  Universities  are  not,  and  have  long  ceased 
to  be,  the  central  seats  of  the  highest  sciences,  moral,  poli- 
tical, or  practical.  That,  instead  of  leading  the  knowledge 
of  the  day,  they  linger  behind  it.  That  studies  which  are 
of  eminent  necessity  to  our  future  legislators  and  rulers,  are 
either  not  taught  there  at  all,  or  are  not  allowed  their  pro- 
portionate weight.  That  an  artificial  preponderance  is  given 
to  a  few  select  branches,  which  cannot  without  blighting  all 
the  rest  be  forced  on  all  students  indiscriminately.  That 
even  in  the  privileged  studies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Classics  these  Universities  show  no  superiority  over  foreign 
institutions,  which  embrace  more  numerous  sciences  and 
which  are  possessed  of  fewer  resources. 

"  That  by  the  existing  arrangements  the  Public  Professors 
are  made  comparatively  useless.  That  the  College  Tutors 
are  not  likely  to  possess  equal  age  and  experience,  nor  to 
be  so  eminent,  each  in  many  branches,  as  Professors  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  one.  That  the  present  usage  of 
celibacy,  enforced  upon  College  Fellows,  would  be  well 
exchanged  for  some  other  mode  of  limiting  the  tenure  of 
Fellowships.  That  the  innovation  of  Private  Tutors  testifies 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  established  and  avowed  system  of 
instruction.  That  the  additional  expense  which  the  Private 
Tuition  inflicts  is  itself  a  serious  evil.  That  artificial  re- 
straints exist,  which  hinder  the  ablest  and  most  active  minds 
in  these  Universities  from  introducing  such  improvements 
as  time  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  would  suggest.  That 
their  action  is  paralyzed,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
in  the  University  assemblies,  by  the  inability  of  those  assem- 
blies to  originate  any  public  measure,  and  by  the  want  of 
all  corporate  organization  of  the  Public  Professors. 

"  That  the  institution  of  Faculties  was  intended  to  secure 
for  different  studies  their  due  attention,  and  has  had  this 
effect  in  other  Universities  ;  but  that  the  power  gained  by 
the  Colleges  has  overthrown  this  design.  That  since  the 
Heads  of  Houses  are  become  the  chief  University  authority, 
their  appointment  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  pri- 
vate affair  of  their  particular  College.  That  the  necessity 
imposed  on  most  College  Fellows  to  take  Holy  Orders,  has 
had  the  effect  of  securing  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
resident  Academicians  shall  be  Ecclesiastics.  That  to  the 
undue  preponderance  of  the  Clergy  over  the  Laity  in  Uni- 
versity Legislation  and  in  College  Administration,  very 
many  of  the  evils  here  recounted  may  be  traced.  That  the 
predominance  of  the  Clergy,  and  their  employment  as 
secular  teachers,  (whatever  other  advantages  may  be  attri- 
buted to  this,)  has  not  led  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
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scientific  Theology :  a  fact  which  is  manifest  in  the  neglect 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  of 
all  profound  Biblical  erudition,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of 
Examinations  for  the  Theological  Degrees. 

"  That  the  natural  expansion  of  these  Universities  is 
checked  by  the  too  complete  monopoly  which  the  existing 
Colleges  and  Halls  possess.  That  by  restoring  to  every 
Master  of  Arts  his  ancient  right  to  open  an  independent 
Hall  as  its  Principal,  increased  accommodation  would  be 
advantageously  gained.  That  in  this  way  able  and  popular 
men  would  find  free  course  for  their  talents,  with  more  satis- 
faction to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  University  at  large, 
than  by  the  present  system  of  Private  Tuition. 

"  That  the  religious  tests  still  existing  in  these  Univer- 
sities belong  to  a  system  of  policy  entirely  obsolete  at  the 
present  day ;  having  been  imposed  at  a  time  when  it  was  in 
many  ways  made  penal  to  be  a  Dissenter  from  what  was  then 
the  only  religious  system  recognized  by  the  Secular  Power : 
whereas,  at  present,  not  only  are  Christians  of  every  name 
admitted  into  the  National  Councils,  but  several  different 
churches,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  are  upheld 
by  public  authority  in  the  same  British  Empire. 

"  That  the  large  and  increasing  body  of  persons  who  are 
excluded  from  the  National  Universities,  by  religious  rea- 
sons, are  hereby  treated  as  if  they  were  not  possessed  of  full 
citizenship  in  the  British  Nation ;  and  are  prevented  from 
cultivating  many  of  the  sympathies,  by  which  all  parts  of  this 
great  community  ought  to  be  knit  together. 

"  That  Masterships  of  Grammar  Schools  are,  by  the 
foundation  deeds  or  by  custom,  frequently  limited  to  those 
who  have  attained  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  one  of 
the  two  Universities,  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  that  many 
able  and  deserving  persons,  being  excluded  from  graduation 
in  those  Universities,  are  hereby  prevented  from  holding  the 
Masterships  of  such  schools  and  assisting  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

44  That  the  advancement  of  Professional  men  in  England 
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is  often  retarded,  whatever  their  merit  in  other  respects,  if 
they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  residence  and  a  Degree 
at  one  of  the  ancient  Universities. 

"  That  the  Institution  of  the  London  University,  however 
valuable  in  its  own  place,  cannot  supersede  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  opening  the  ancient  Universities  and  their 
Colleges  to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects :  nor  can  it  lessen  the 
equitable  rights  of  parties  who  are  at  present  precluded 
from  admission  by  the  religious  tests. 

"  That  the  intercourse  of  the  youth  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations in  the  same  Universities  would  exceedingly  tend 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  religious  party ;  and  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  increased  the  sincerity  of  religious  profession 
within  these  establishments,  it  would  on  the  other  diffuse 
a  beneficial  influence  beyond  their  precincts,  in  families  and 
communities  now  cut  off  from  them. 

"  That  the  barriers  at  present  kept  up  in  these  two  Uni- 
versities are  so  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  our  age,  as 
testified  by  the  usage  of  similar  learned  establishments  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  morally  im- 
possible for  them  to  stand  for  any  long  time ;  while  every 
year's  delay  is  likely  to  render  their  ultimate  removal  more 
necessary,  yet  more  embarrassing,  from  the  increase  of  party 
spirit  and  mutual  embitterment. 

"  That  the  successive  Acts  in  the  progress  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  which  interfered  with  the  disposal  of 
Academical  property, — so  far  as  they  rested  on  any  just 
principle  and  were  therefore  permitted  to  be  permanent, — 
aimed  to  adjust  the  condition  of  the  Universities  to  the 
growth  and  changes  of  the  times ;  and  to  render  them  fit 
nurseries,  not  only  for  the  liberal  Professions,  but  also  for 
your  Honourable  House  itself:  accordingly,  in  consequence 
of  the  admission  of  all  professed  Christians  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's Councils  and  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
same  reasons  which  formerly  dictated  the  opening  of  Roman 
Catholic  endowments  to  Protestant  Episcopalians,  now  apply, 
with  equal  force,  for  admitting  lay  Christians  of  every  name 
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into  both  the  Universities,  to  compete  on  equal  terras  for  all 
honours  attached  to  intellectual  eminence. 

"  That  no  sound  principle  can  be  found,  upon  which  the 
subscription  to  any  religious  test  can  be  required  in  connec- 
tion with  giving  or  receiving  literary  or  scientific  instruction. 

"  That  to  require  a  religious  subscription  from  youths  who 
are  about  to  begin  their  higher  education,  is  peculiarly  vain 
and  injurious  ;  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  them  to  have  already 
formed  their  judgment  on  arduous  questions,  concerning 
which  even  their  sires  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

"  That  the  daily  attendance  enforced  at  the  Morning  or 
Evening  Service  of  the  Church  has  not  at  all  produced  the 
beneficial  results  which  were  intended  :  while,  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  solemnity  of  the  service,  a  yet  deeper  evil  of 
the  same  kind  is  in  many  Colleges  inflicted  by  the  compul- 
sory attendance  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  That  the  maintenance  of  all  that  is  high  and  holy  in 
Truth  depends  on  the  spiritual  qualities  of  its  professors  ; 
which  qualities  are  likely  to  be  called  out  in  greatest  lustre, 
when  they  are  not  superseded  by  the  possession  of  political 
ascendancy. 

"  That  no  sufficient  check  exists,  nor  without  legislative 
alterations  can  exist,  on  the  facilities  afforded  to  young  men 
at  the  Universities  for  running  into  debt,  nor  any  sure  means 
by  which  a  parent  may  gain  timely  knowledge  that  his  son 
is  so  involving  himself. 

"  That  many  of  these  defects  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  consequence 
partial  attempts  at  revision  and  improvement  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  Colleges :  but  the  alterations  have  been,  and 
are  likely  in  future  to  be,  so  trivial,  that  no  national  advan- 
tage can  be  anticipated  from  them. 

"  That  the  most  important  defects  cannot  be  remedied  by 
the  action  of  the  Universities  from  within  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
are  the  result  of  public  enactments,  which  were  devised  with 
the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  present  character  of 
the  Universities. 
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"  That  the  laws,  customs,  and  internal  discipline  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
revised  by  Public  Commissioners  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  L:  in 
which  Visitations  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
alterations  were  made  in  every  part  of  the  University  and 
College  System.  Especially  those  Prayers  for  the  Dead  on 
which  the  College  Founders  generally  laid  so  much  stress, 
have  been  long  since  removed  from  the  College  formularies, 
so  as  virtually  to  rescind  their  express  regulations,  and  deci- 
sive measures  have  been  used  to  prevent  College  Founders 
from  laying  a  religious  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  University. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
necessity  of  ordination  for  the  Presidency  of  a  College  has 
in  a  recent  instance  been  dispensed  with ;  and  the  fellow- 
ships of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  have  been  opened 
by  royal  letters  patent  to  all  natives  of  England  and  Wales. 

"  That  the  subject  is  so  large  and  various,  and  has  re- 
ceived so  little  attention  from  the  supreme  power  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688, — during  which  time  the  greatest  social 
changes  have  taken  place  in  England,  with  a  vast  simul- 
taneous development  of  political,  historical,  moral,  and  ma- 
terial science  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe ;  that  a  full 
and  searching  Visitation  of  these  Universities  and  their  Col- 
leges appears  to  your  Petitioners  to  be  once  more  urgently 
needed. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  your  Honourable  House 
to  address  her  Majesty,  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  appoint  a  Commission,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating 
to  the  statutes,  revenues,  trusts,  privileges,  and  to  the  general 
condition  as  regards  education,  learning,  and  religion,  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  their  Colleges, 
especially  with  regard  to  all  matters  herein  brought  before 
your  Honourable  House,  with  full  power  to  enable  such 
Commission  efficiently  to  perform  its  important  services."  t 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF   THE 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSIONERS, 


PARTICULARLY   RELATING   TO   THE 


REVENUES    OF    THE    COLLEGES    AND    THE 
UNIVERSITY    AT    OXFORD. 


Christ  Church. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  re- 
specting this  magnificent  institution  are  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  their  Report.  They  advise  that  the  governing 
board  of  the  College  should  be  principally  composed  of 
tbe  tutors  and  College  officers ;  the  Dean  would,  in  their 
opinion,  of  course  preside,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Canons 
of  the  Cathedral  might  be  advantageously  placed  upon  the 
governing  board  of  the  College.* 

Only  a  scanty  allowance  of  the  Collegiate  funds  is  paid 
to  the  Students,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  1 6th  century, 
and  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  surplus  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Chapter,  arising  from  the  increase  of 
the  Collegiate  property,  should  be  applied  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  Senior  Studentships. t 

For  tbe  present,  the  Commissioners  consider  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  suspend  the  election  to  twenty  Student- 
ships. A  definite  proportion  of  the  Junior  Studentships 
should  be  set  apart  for  persons  educated  in  Westminster 
School,  but  the  Senior  Studentships  ought  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  best  candidates  in  the  whole  University,  the  only  preli- 
minary qualification  being  good  character,  and  the  degree 

*  Supra,  in  this  work,  p.  79.  f  Supra,  p.  101. 
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of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  the  certificates  of  the  public  Ex- 
aminers necessary  for  that  degree.* 

Christ  Church  may  at  any  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  be  restored  to  the  literary  and  intellectual 
greatness  of  which  it  was  once  proud. 

The  Dean  and  Canons  have  only  to  surrender  their 
patronage,  and  to  invite  the  best  scholars  in  England  to 
contend  for  their  Studentships. 

In  their  special  recommendations  relating  to  the  Colleges, 
the  Commissioners  state  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  great  designs  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  intended 
Christ  Church,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  Cardinal  College,"  to 
contain  100  Canons,  all  devoted  to  study,  100  scholars,  and 
six  public  Professors,  in  Divinity,  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
Medicine,  Liberal  Arts,  and  Humanity,  who  were  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  whole  University,  besides  chaplains,  clerks, 
choristers,  &c. 

To  some  extent,  however,  the  great  designs  of  the 
founder  have  been  carried  out  by  the  successive  annexations 
of  the  Canonries  to  University  Professorships ;  and  in  this 
respect,  the  Commissioners  remark,  "  any  recommendations 
which  we  might  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  propose  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  gracious  acts  of  your  Majesty  and 
your  Royal  predecessors.  Still  we  cannot  but  feel"  (the 
Commissioners  continue)  "  that,  viewed  as  a  place  of  Col- 
legiate education,  this  magnificent  institution  is  less  efficient 
than  it  might  be,  and  than  it  has  formerly  been.  This  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  other  Colleges 
have  opened  Scholarships  to  general  competition,  while  the 
Studentships  of  Christ  Church  are  still  given  away  as  pieces 
of  patronage.  This  result  is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  poverty 
of  the  Studentships,  compared  with  the  Fellowships  of  other 
Colleges, — to  the  connexion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  them 
with  one  School,  f  which  has  not  always  been  in  a  flourishing 
state, — and  to  the  assignment  of  the  chief  authority  in  the 

*  Supra,  p.  101.  f  Westminster  School. 
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College  to  the  Chapter,  of  which  the  members  take  no  part 
in  the  instruction,  while  the  tutors  have  little  power/'* 

Pembroke  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  "  (observe  the  Commissioners)  "  that 
the  number  of  Fellowships  should  be  reduced  to  ten ;  the 
revenues  of  this  College  not  being  sufficient  to  support  a  larger 
number  ;  so  as  to  leave  to  the  College  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining its  fair  share  of  superior  persons,  in  case  the  Colleges 
generally  should  be  thrown  open.  That  the  number  of  the 
Scholars  should  remain  such  as  it  is  now,  and  that  the 
emoluments  of  each  Scholar  should  be  one-third  of  those 
of  each  Fellow.  That  the  Master  should  receive  an  income 
not  exceeding  the  average  emoluments  of  the  office,  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  College,  in  lieu  of  all  fees,  room- 
rent,  and  other  dues,  which  should  be  paid  into  the  common 
fund  of  the  society.  We  are  of  opinion,  also,  that  all  the 
Fellowships  should  be  thrown  open,  and  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  rights,  conditions  of  election,  and  emoluments,  that 
all  persons  who  have  passed  the  Examinations  requisite  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  be  eligible  to  them. 
That  all  the  Scholarships  should  be  thrown  open,  five 
excepted ;  to  one  of  which  annually  youths  brought  up  in 
Abingdon  School  would  have  a  preference;  but  that,  in 
default  of  candidates  of  sufficient  merit  from  that  School, 
the  Scholarship  should,  for  that  year,  be  disposed  of  like  the 
others,  after  a  free  competition. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  liberal  conditions  on 
which  Mrs.  Sheppard's  Fellowships,  which  are  of  very  recent 
foundation,  are  held,  should  be  left  undisturbed,  as  well  in 
regard  of  income  as  conditions  and  tenure.  One  of  these 
will  naturally  be  given  to  a  person  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  Physical  Science,  and  the  other  to  some  person 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  fall  under 
the  School  of  Law  and  History."! 

*  Report,  p.  234  :  supra  in  this  work,  pp.  79,  96,  100. 
t  Report,  p.  251. 
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Corpus  Christi  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in  other  Colleges,  the 
connexion  between  the  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  should 
be  severed,  and  that  the  Scholarships  should  be  tenable  for 
five  years.  We  have  already  recommended,  in  our  general 
Report*  on  the  Colleges,  that,  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  Bishop  Fox,  for  so  many  generations 
frustrated  or  neglected,  two  Professorships  should  be  en- 
dowed by  the  College  with  an  income  each  of  the  value  of 
three  Fellowships."  t 

Oriel  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  College  should  be  em- 
powered to  suppress  a  sufficient  number  of  Fellowships  to 
endow  twelve  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  507.  a  year, 
tenable,  as  in  other  Colleges,  for  five  years.  The  College, 
from  the  want  of  such  a  Foundation,  does  not  obtain  such 
success  in  the  Examination  Schools  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  those  from  whom  its  Fellows  are 
taken."  } 

University  College. 

"  We  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  recommending  that 
the  oath  to  observe  the  Statutes  should  be  prohibited  as 
unlawful ;  that  the  Master  and  Fellows  be  released  from 
the  obligation  of  attending  Disputations,  and  other  obsolete 
practices ;  that  all  the  Foundations  should  be  thrown  open ; 
that  the  property  qualification  should  be  altered ;  and  that 
the  necessity  of  taking  Orders  should  be  repealed  by  law, 
as  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  virtually  repealed  by  the 
College  itself."  § 

Merton  College. 

"  Two  Professor  Fellows,  receiving  each  the  emoluments 
of  three  Fellowships,  should  be  placed  in  this  College. 

*  Supra,  p.  110.  f  Report,  p.  231. 
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Three  Fellowships  should  also  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  nine  or  more  undergraduate  scholars.  The  fifteen 
remaining  Fellowships  would  suffice  for  all  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  institution."  * 

Magdalen  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Fellowships  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  and  the  Demyships 
to  all  persons  below  the  age  of  nineteen ;  that  the  Demy- 
ships  should  be  tenable  only  for  five  years ;  and  that  the 
unstatutable  practice  which  now  prevails  of  Demyes  suc- 
ceeding to  Fellowships,  should  be  abolished. 

"  We  recommend,  finally,  that,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Founder's 
injunctions  relating  to  the  three  Lectureships,  which  have 
been  so  long  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  twelve  Fellowships 
should  be  appropriated  to  the.. endowment  of  six  Professor- 
Fellows."  t 

Queen's  College. 

"  We  propose  that  all  restrictions  on  the  election  to  the 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  be  removed ;  that  the  College 
should  at  length,  according  to  the  Founder's  wish  so  long 
frustrated,  to  the  detriment  of  learning  and  the  disadvantage 
of  the  two  favoured  counties,  be  as  open  to  all  as  the  Uni- 
versity itself;  that  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  should  be  eligible 
to  the  Fellowships;  and  that  the  Scholarships  should  be 
open  to  all  persons  under  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  that  all 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  should  be  tenable  for  five 
years. 

"  We  also  think  it  eminently  desirable,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  that  the  two  Foundations  in  the  College  should 
be  amalgamated,  and  the  Fellows  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  with  equal  emoluments. 

"  Four  Michel  Fellows,  and  twelve  on  the  old  Foundation, 
would  be  sufficient,  if  open,  to  secure  to  the  College  a  suc- 
cession of  able  officers,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  would 

*  Report,  p.  196.  t  Report,  p.  223,  supra,  p.  111. 
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suffice  to  endow  amply  at  least  twenty  Scholarships.  The 
College,  being  able  to  accommodate  at  least  a  hundred 
Undergraduates,  would,  if  thus  reconstructed,  become  a 
noble  place  of  education.  The  Exhibitions,  in  which  this 
College  is  rich,  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  eagerly  sought ; 
and  some  of  them  being  confined  to  natives  of  the  northern 
counties  would  be  useful  in  affording  the  means  of  a  good 
education  to  deserving  Students  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
those  localities. 

"  We  have  already  recommended  *  that  the  intention  of 
the  Visitors  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  establish  a  Professor- 
ship in  Queen's,  should,  if  necessary,  be  realised,  two  Fel- 
lowships being  suppressed  for  that  purpose." 

All  Souls  College. 

"  We  have  already  suggested  in  our  Report  on  the 
general  state  of  the  Colleges  such  a  change  as  would  best 
serve  to  restore  so  noble  an  institution  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing and  education,  without  altogether  sacrificing  that  pe- 
culiar character  which  now  belongs  to  All  Souls.| 

"  A  precedent  is  not  wanting  for  such  an  application  of  a 
part  of  the  funds  of  this  College  as  that  which  we  have  pro- 
posed. King  Edward  VI.  issued  through  his  Commissioners, 
in  the  year  15494  Injunctions  for  the  government  of  the 
College,  which  in  part  carried  out  those  issued  in  1535  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  These  Injunctions,  after  stating  the 
general  ends  of  '  good  learning,'  '  virtue,'  and  *  religion,' 
to  which  the  Founder  '  destined  the  revenues  of  the  College 
'  and  all  his  Statutes,'  contain  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Professors  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  and  order 
'  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  be  Fellow  in  the  College  for 
'  more  than  twenty  years,  unless  for  his  merit  he  hath  been 
'  invited  to  the  public  function  of  Professor.'  To  follow  this 
Injunction  would  now  be  needless,  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
Professors  of  Divinity  have  been  endowed  elsewhere.  The 

*  Report,  p.  205 ;  supra,  p.  112.  t  Supra,  p.  111. 
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• 
main  objects   of  Chichele's   foundation   could  be   as  well 

fulfilled  by  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  Fellowships  to 
other  Chairs.  We  propose  that  there  should  be  in  All 
Souls  at  least  four  Professor-Fellows,  each  endowed  with 
800/.  a-year  from  the  appropriated  Fellowships. 

"  Sixteen  Junior  Fellowships  would  still  be  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  College, — the  Professor-Fellows  having,  of 
course,  votes  with  the  rest."/ 

New  College. 

"  We  have  seen  that  New  College  is  closely  connected 
with  Winchester  College,  and  that  the  chance  of  obtaining 
young  men  of  superior  merit  from  so  limited  a  Foundation 
as  that  of  Winchester,  is  diminished  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  Foundation  is  filled  up.  At  the  election  also  to  New 
College  the  '  magis  Idonei '  ought  to  be  placed  *  eo  ordine 
*  quo  magis  Idonei ;'  a  change,  however,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  boys  originally  stood  is,  we  are  informed,  very 
rare,  though  the  Head  Master  for  some  time  before  the 
Examination  does  not  alter  that  order.  The  course  which 
would  most  effectually  promote  the  honour  of  New  College 
would  be,  doubtless,  to  throw  open  its  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  to  general  competition  ;  but  in  deference  to  the 
general  feeling  against  severing  the  connexion  between  these 
two  noble  Institutions,  we  abstain  from  recommending  this 
course  in  regard  to  this  College  and  that  of  Winchester, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  regard  to  the  other  Colleges  con- 
nected with  schools,  and  those  schools  respectively.  We 
think  that  New  College  may  be  greatly  raised,  however,  if 
the  Fellowships  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  former 
consisting  of  Graduates  who  shall  be  Fellows  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  be  elected  out  of  all  who  have  been  educated  in 
Winchester  College  ;  the  latter  of  Undergraduate  Fellows 
taking  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  College,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Scholars  of  other  Colleges,  to  hold  their 
Fellowships  for  five  years  only,  and  to  be  elected  after  com- 

*  Report,  p.  220. 
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petition  out  of  the  boys  in  Winchester  College,  whether  on 
the  Foundation  or  not.  If  there  were  forty  Scholar-Fellows 
in  New  College  there  would  be,  at  least,  eight  vacancies 
every  year.  This  would  afford  a  strong  stimulus  to  Win- 
chester School.  The  Scholarships  should  not  be  worth  less 
than  507.  a-year,  besides  rooms.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  all 
restrictions  is  that  of  Founder's  kin  ;  but  this  is  an  evil  only 
when  the  alternative  is  an  open  election ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  Foundations  confined  to  schools,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
resource  rather  than  as  an  impediment  to  allow  any  class  of 
persons  whatever,  besides  those  educated  at  the  school,  to 
compete.  Persons  of  the  kindred  of  the  Founder  might 
therefore  be  allowed  to  retain  their  rights  so  far  as  to  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  without  having  been  at  Winchester 
in  competition  with  those  who  were  permitted  to  stand  be- 
cause of  their  connexion  with  Winchester. 

"  Thirty  Fellowships  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  Scholars  of  New  College,  and  to  provide  that 
Society  with  Tutors  and  officers.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be 
desirable  to  create  a  Professor-Fellowship,  in  addition  to 
the  fourteen  of  which  we  have  recommended  the  creation, 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Visitors  of  King  Henry  VIII.  might 
be  followed  without  inconvenience,  and  the  Foundation  of 
New  College  might  be  rendered  useful  to  the  whole  Uni- 
versity by  the  erection  there  of  a  Professorial  Chair. 

"  It  is  very  desirable  that  New  College  should  open  its 
gates  to  as  many  Commoners  as  it  can  accommodate. 

"  This  College  presents  to  thirty-seven  Benefices.  It 
elects  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  the  Fellows  of 
which  are  chosen  from  those  who  are  or  have  been  Fellows 
of  New  College.  It  also  presents  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
well-endowed  school  of  Bedford."  * 

Wadham  College. 

"  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  College  is  that  the  tenure 
of  the  Fellowship  is  limited.  We  have  expressed  our 

*  Report,  p.  211. 
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opinion  that  we  are  not  desirous  that  such  a  limitation 
•should  be  imposed  generally  ;  but  we  should  be  equally  in- 
disposed to  see  it  removed  where  it  exists,  unless  the  College 
should  think  it  right  to  remove  it.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  all  that  is  required  in  this  matter  is  that  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  should  be  permitted  to  make,  with  the 
sanction  of  their  Visitor,  such  regulations  on  the  subject  as 
they  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their 
society.  We  have  nothing  further  to  recommend  with 
regard  to  the  College  than  we  have  recommended  for  the 
Colleges  generally,  namely,  that  the  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships should  be  thrown  entirely  open ;  that  the  connexion 
between  the  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  should  be  severed  ; 
that  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  should  be  held  for  five 
years  only ;  that  the  Statutes  should  be  revised,  and  that  all 
oaths  to  observe  them  should  be  declared  to  be  unlawful."* 

Exeter  College. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  Fellowships  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  ;  that  in  order  to  place  this 
College  in  a  less  unfavourable  position  than  that  in  which 
it  would  find  itself  if,  when  Foundations  in  general  had  been 
relieved  from  restrictions,  it  should  have  only  poor  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  to  offer  to  Teachers  and  Students, 
ten  Fellowships  should  be  suspended,  the  proceeds  of  five  to 
be  distributed  among  the  remaining  fifteen  Fellows,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  other  five  to  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  ten 
Scholarships,  perfectly  open.  Fifteen  Fellowships  would  be 
sufficient  to  supply  tutors  and  officers. 

"  This  College  is  obliged  to  receive  two  Fellows  from 
external  bodies, — one  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter, 
another  from  the  Dean  and  Jurats  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
alternately.  We  recommend  that  the  election  should  in 
every  case  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rector  and 
Fellows,  "f 

*  Report,  p.  246.  f  Ibid.,  p.  198. 
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Jesus  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  connexion  between  the 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  should  be  severed ;  that  the 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  should  be  tenable  for  five 
years ;  and  that  the  College  should  be  empowered  to  sup- 
press five  Fellowships  for  increasing  the  number,  and  if  they 
do  not  now  amount  to  507.  per  annum,  the  value  of  the 
Scholarships. 

"The  local  restrictions  of  this  College  are  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  The  result  of  the  numerous  limitations 
of  the  Benefactions  before  and  since  the  Statutes  were  im- 
posed, has  been  the  almost  entire  closing  of  a  College  which 
on  the  face  of  its  Statutes  presents  no  restrictions  whatever. 
Whether  the  original  Founder  had  any  intention  of  confining 
his  College  to  Wales  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  No  such 
intention  is  expressed  in  the  Charter  granted  at  his  request 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  of  the  eight  Fellows  and  eight 
Scholars  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  that  Sovereign, 
two  certainly  (Andrewes  and  Dove),  and  probably  (to  judge 
by  their  names)  the  larger  part  were  not  of  Welsh  extrac- 
tion.* The  great  interference  with  Founders'  wills  effected 
by  the  scheme  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns,  on  the  ground  of 
general  expediency,  also  furnishes  a  precedent  for  any  plan 
for  a  more  beneficial  distribution  of  the  endowments  than 
has  hitherto  been  made.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation 
in  applying  to  this  College  the  principle  which  we  have  laid 
down  in  our  General  Report,  and  in  recommending  that  the 
Fellowships  should  be  thrown  open,  without  restriction  of 
age,  birthplace,  or  parentage,  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts.  We 
are  assured  by  Mr.  Foulkesf  that  the  present  limitations 
'  operate  unfavourably  for  the  most  part,  not  only  on  the 
4  College,  but  on  the  Schools  in  Wales  to  which  the  Founda- 
4  tions  are  more  or  less  directly  attached/  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Princi- 

*  Wood's  Colleges  and  Halls,  p.  569.  f  Evidence,  p.  360. 
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pality  of  Wales,  we  feel,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  for 
the  present  at  least  it  offers  an  exception  to  the  rule  which 
we  have  laid  down  for  the  entire  abolition  of  local  limitations. 
We  shall  therefore  propose  to  throw  open  the  Fellowships 
of  the  College,  but  to  retain  the  connexion  of  one  half  of 
the  Scholarships  with  Wales ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
Foundations  so  restricted  shall  be  open,  not  as  now,  only  to 
particular  counties,  schools,  or  families,  but  to  the  whole 
Principality."* 

Lincoln  College. 

"  The  Statutes,  though  short,  are  not  observed  here  more 
than  in  other  Colleges.  One  Fellowship  is  held  by  a  lay- 
man. At  least  five  are  held  by  persons  habitually  non- 
resident. The  two  Chaplains  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  servant  of  the  Rector  is  transformed  into  a  Bible  Clerk. 
No  Fellow  in  1851  had  taken  his  Doctor's  Degree ;  seven 
were  Masters  of  Arts,  and  one  was  a  B.C.L.  No  disputa- 
tions take  place  in  Hall. 

"  The  especial  object  of  the  Founder,  that  of  suppressing 
the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  has,  of  course,  been  frustrated  by 
the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  College 
founded  for  the  extirpation  of  Wycliffism  should  have  num- 
bered amongst  its  Fellows  John  Wesley. 

"  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  abo- 
lition of  an  oath,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  rendered 
illegal  at  the  Reformation  ;  the  release  of  the  Fellows  from 
the  obligation  of  taking  Orders,  an  obligation  which  in  one 
instance  has  been  already  superseded,  and  from  that  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  higher  Degrees,  which  has  in  no  case  been 
fully  complied  with ;  and  the  removal  of  local  restrictions, 
which  the  framer  of  the  Statutes  himself  declared  to  have 
been  imposed  not  from  '  any  carnal  and  blind  affection '  to 
the  natives  of  the  favoured  localities,  but  to  remedy  the  evil 
of  their  exclusion  elsewhere  by  that  '  carnal  blindness  '  in 

*  Report,  pp.  243,  244. 
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others  ;  an  evil  which,  according  to  the  recommendations  we 
propose,  would  henceforth  cease  to  exist. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  College  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  local  restrictions  from 
Lord  Crewe's  Exhibitions,  which  would  thus  become  open 
Scholarships.  The  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  should 
alike  be  made  tenable  for  five  years. 

"  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  disparity  of  privileges 
which  exists  between  the  Wells  Fellow  and  the  others 
should  be  removed/' ' 

Brasenose  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  College  generally,  and  all  Elections,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  body  of  Fellows ;  that  the  appropriation 
of  fines  to  the  Principal  and  Seniors  should  cease.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  management  of  the  estates.  It  is  in 
no  way  contemplated  by  the  Statutes ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  maintained  by  the  Visitor,  on  an  appeal  from  the 
Junior  Fellows.  We  are  of  opinion  also  that  the  Senior 
Fellowships  should  in  no  case  exceed  300/.  a-year ;  that  the 
Junior  Fellowships  should  be  raised  to  1507. ;  that  the  Fel- 
lowships should  be  open  to  all  persons  who  have  passed  the 
Examinations  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  that,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Founder's  intentions,  five  Fellowships  should 
be  suspended,  in  order  to  provide  support  for  ten  Scholars 
at  least,  each  to  receive  507.  a-year  from  the  goods  of  the 
College ;  the  Scholarships  to  be  held  for  five  years,  and  to 
be  entirely  open  to  all  persons  under  the  age  of  nineteen. 
We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that  the  College  should  be 
released  from  the  statutable  obligation  of  requiring  Fellows 
about  to  be  admitted  to  swear  that  they  have  only  4/.  a-year, 
and  from  that  of  requiring  the  resignation  of  Fellowships  if 
the  holders  have  more  than  ten  marks  a-year ;  from  that  of 
filling  their  chambers  with  poor  Scholars ;  from  that  of  re- 
ceiving into  the  College  only  six  heirs  of  Noblemen,  or  sons 
*  Report,  p.  214. 
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of  Magnates ;  from  that  of  electing  a  Lecturer  to  train  Stu- 
dents in  Sophistry,  Declamations,  Recitations,  and  Doubts ; 
from  that  of  speaking  Latin ;  from  that  of  not  entering  the 
houses  of  laymen  ;  from  that  of  attending  Disputations ; 
from  the  obligation  respecting  their  emoluments  ;  from  that 
of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  Hall  ;  from  that  of  wearing  the 
dress  specified  in  the  Statutes ;  from  that  of  residence ;  from 
that  of  requiring  a  Fellow  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  Scholars ;  and  from  many  other  minute  rules  prescribed 
in  the  Statutes,  which  the  Head  and  Fellows  have  sworn  to 
observe,  and  that  the  oath  itself  shall  be  declared  un- 
lawful."* 

Balliol  College. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  Fellowships,  Mr.  Blun- 
dell's  included,  should  be  thrown  open  absolutely ;  that  all 
the  Scholarships  should  be  raised  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds 
a -year,  and  be  tenable  for  five  years  only ;  that  the  number 
of  Scholars  should  be  sixteen,  in  order  that  one  Scholarship 
in  each  year, — that  is,  five  in  all  in  lieu  of  two, — may  be 
appropriated  to  Tiverton  School ;  that,  if  necessary,  the 
election  to  one,  or  even  two  Fellowships,  should  be  sus- 
pended, in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  without 
injury  to  the  present  holders  of  Fellowships ;  that  the  Col- 
lege should  itself  elect  the  Scholars  from  Tiverton  School, 
and  be  bound  to  proceed  to  an  election  only  in  case  a  Can- 
didate should  present  himself  who,  in  their  judgment,  would 
be  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  places  of  his  education ;  that 
the  tenure  of  all  Exhibitions  should  be  limited  to  five  years. 
Those  of  Mr.  Snell  might  be  left  as  at  present,  as  being 
of  sufficient  value  to  aid  young  men  in  their  professional 
pursuits. 

"  It  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
Foundation  that  it  is  peculiarly  free  from  all  restrictions 
which  might  prevent  the  election  of  the  best  candidates  to 
its  Headship,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  even  to  its 

*  Report,  p.  227. 
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Visitorship.  The  result  of  this  lias  been  that  Balliol,  which 
is  one  of  the  smallest  Colleges  in  Oxford,  as  regards  its 
Foundation,  is  certainly  at  present  the  most  distinguished. 
The  measures  which  we  recommend  would  indeed  enable 
other  Societies  to  carry  on  a  generous  rivalry  with  it ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  this  College  would  enter  on  the  contest 
still  more  unshackled  than  at  present,  with  the  advantage  of 
its  well-earned  reputation,  and  with  the  command  of  the 
services  of  some  of  the  ablest  persons  in  the  University/'  * 

Trinity  College. 

"  *  In  the  Foundation  of  Trinity  College,  the  Founder 

*  directed  that,   with  the  exception   of  Oxfordshire,  there 
'  should  not  be  more  than  two  Fellows  of  the  same  county 

*  at  once ;    Oxfordshire    is  allowed  five.     One   can  hardly 
'  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  restriction  was  to  keep  the 

*  Foundation  as  open  as  possible,  by  preventing  the  forma- 
'  tion  of  any  local  clique.     The  exception  may  have  been 
'  merely  a  pardonable  weakness  for  his  native  county,  or  it 
'  may  have  been  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  born  in 
'  the  University,  who  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
'  less  local  feeling.     But  even  against  Oxfordshire  a  clear 

*  majority  of  Fellows  is  secured.     In  any  case  the  restriction 

*  is  clearly  meant  to  be  liberal.     But  now  that  local  feelings 
'  are  less  strong,  and  birth  in  a  particular  county  less  gene- 

*  rally  implies  any  practical  connexion  with  it,  the  danger  is 
'  not  to  be  feared ;  at  all  events,  the  evils  of  the  restriction, 
1  which  continually  shuts  out  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
4  Scholars   from   promotion  in  their  own   College,  greatly 
4  overbalance  its  ad  vantages.' f 

"  In  this  opinion  we  fully  concur.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  these  restrictions  shall  in  this,  as  in  other  Col- 
leges, be  removed.  We  also  recommend  that  the  oath  to 
observe  the  Statutes  be  declared  illegal,  and  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  perform 

*  Ueport,  p. 191.  t  Evidence  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  p.  141. 
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duties  which  are  now  become  obsolete.  We  are  further  of 
opinion  that  the  Scholarships  should  here,  as  elsewhere,  be 
tenable  for  five  years,  and  that  their  connexion  with  the  Fel- 
lowships should  cease."  * 

St.  John's  College. 

"  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  con- 
nexion of  St.  John's  College  with  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
and  that  of  New  College  with  Winchester.  In  this  respect 
Sir  Thomas  White  made  some  important  and  beneficial 
deviations  from  the  example  of  Wykeham.  The  admixture 
of  Fellows  elected  from  other  Schools,  however  limited,  and 
the  admission  of  Commoners  from  all  Schools  numbering 
four  or  five  times  as  many  as  the  Merchant  Taylor  Under- 
graduates, diminish  the  evils  caused  by  the  exclusive  pre- 
dominance of  one  School.  The  election  of  the  Fellows  from 
the  whole  School  opens  a  wider  field  than  is  possessed  by 
the  electors  of  Winchester. 

"  Still  the  evils,  to  which  all  restrictions  give  birth,  are 
not  removed  even  by  these  improvements ;  and  the  transfer 
of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  School  tends  to  produce  in 
St.  John's  College  the  same  mischievous  results  as  those  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  our  account  of  New 
College. 

"  We  have  already  stated  our  recommendations  so  fully 
on  this  head  f  in  our  general  Report  on  the  Colleges,  that 
we  need  not  here  repeat  them.  We  have  further  to  recom- 
mend that  the  oath  of  the  President  and  Fellows  should  be 
declared  illegal  ;  and  that  they  should  be  released  from 
the  obligation  of  perpetual  residence,  of  proceeding  to  the 
higher  Degrees,  of  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  of  observing 
many  other  regulations  which  have  long  been  set  aside  in 
practice."  J 

*  Report,  p.  236.  f  Ibid.,  p.  176  ;  supra  (iu  this  work),  p.  100. 
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Worcester  College. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  oath  of  the  Provost  and  Fel- 
lows be  abolished,  that  they  be  released  from  the  obligation 
of  taking  Orders,  and  from  obedience  to  all  obsolete  Sta- 
tutes, and  that  they  be  permitted  to  divide  the  surplus. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  should  be  severed  ;  that  the  Scholarships  should 
be  tenable  for  five  years  only;  and  that  both  be  thrown 
open  to  competition :  but  that  two  Scholarships  should  be 
offered  every  year  to  the  Schools  of  Worcestershire.  We 
recommend  also  that  the  Finney  Fellowships  should  be 
amalgamated  with  the  others,  and  that  five  Fellowships  be 
suppressed  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  Scholar- 
ships." * 

University  Revenues. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  publicity,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  given  to  the  University  accounts. 

That  the  University  should  publish  from  time  to  time  a 
full  and  clear  statement  of  all  fees  demanded,  and  of  their 
application. 

That  the  fees  should  be  revised  by  the  University.  "  Some, 
"  not  in  themselves  unfair,  are  levied  without  authority.  None 
"  should  be  exacted  for  services  which  are  not  rendered,  nor 
"  for  purposes  which  have  ceased  to  be  real.  Idle  forms  are 
"kept  up  for  the  sake  of  fees,  and  thus  a  twofold  evil  is  pro- 
"  duced.  The  sums  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
"  sity  should  be  levied  directly,  simply,  and  equitably.  It  is 
"  sufficient,  we  trust "  (observe  the  Commissioners),  "  to  point 
"  to  the  difference  of  charges  made  on  the  score  of  birth, 
"  station,  and  wealth  (or  what  is  held  to  be  wealth),  to  secure 
"  their  immediate  abolition."! 

That  the  University  ought  not  to  spend  its  revenues  on 
objects  not  academical. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  "  (the  Commissioners  remark),  "  that 

*  Report,  p.  254.  f  Report,  p.  128. 
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"  the  stamp-duty  now  charged  on  matriculations  and  Degrees, 
"  and  the  heavy  tax  of  10/.  on  the  official  certificate  of  a 
"  Degree,  ought  to  be  repealed.  It  seems  anomalous  that 
''  the  Government  should  take  from  a  place  of  education  not 
"less  than  24007.  a  year. 

"  A  large  part  of  the  considerable  property  which  the 
"  University  has  in  the  public  funds  is  appropriated  to  the 
"  Professorships,  the  University  Scholarships,  and  other 
"purposes  of  a  similar  kind.  The  tendency  of  the  precious 
"  metals  in  value  has  long  been  to  fall,  and,  as  that  ten- 
"dency  is  likely  to  increase,  there  is  some  danger  that 
"  incomes  arising  from  this  source  will  experience  a  great 
"  diminution.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  the  Uni- 
"  versity  received  permission  to  invest  its  public  property  in 
"  land.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  licence  of  mort- 
"main.  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  refer  this  subject  to 
"  your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration."* 

*  Report,  p.  128. 
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